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this souvenir is 
Soresented to you 

B with the best wishes 
of your teacher. 


A booklet of eight pages. 314x534, front page beauti- 
fully lithographed in colors and gold and embossed, 
tied with cord and tassel, six designs assorted, pretty 
and inexpensive, The usual printing, names of pupils, 
teacher, school, date, etc., on inside pages, with a 
**Farewell Message” on the last page. 

‘Without photo, 12 or less for $1.00, 5c for each ad- 
ditional one. 

With photo of teacher, 12 or less for $1.35, 6c for 
each additional one, 


Bas of Violets Souvenir 


Loft 


s.\ € 





Nothing even remotely approaching the beauty of 
these superb novelties has ever been offered to teachers 
by any firm, It is impossible to gain but a faint 
idea of their quality and attractiveness from the cut. 
Beautifully colored, embossed and enameled on extra 
heavy board by the most expert card makers, they 
are mailed to you flat, but when put together (onlya 
moment’s work) they open out several inches likea 
real basket of beautiful birds and flowers, and will 
stand on the mantle or can be hung on the wall. They 
are intended for those teachers who desire something 
better than the ordinary souvenirs, even though they 
cost more. By getting them in immense quantities 
we are able to offer them ata big saving. Sent post- 
paid. 

20 cents each, 6 for $1.00. 
for printing. 


25 cents extra 


~ - 
Pansy Souvenirs 

This isasingle heavy card, 74x73, elegantly litho- 
graphed in ten colors and gold, embossed and cut out, 
with ribbon hanger, The names of school, place, 
teacher, pupils, etc., are printed on the center panel, 
The photo of the teacher can be copied and placed in 
the center of the upper part of the souvenir if desired, 





The price without photois 75cfor 12 or less, 
3c for each one in excess of 12. 

With photo, $1.00 for 12 or less, 4c for each 
one in excess of 12. 





ONE OF THOUSANDS 


I have just received my package of School Sou- 
venirs from you, and I cannot express my grati- 
fication at the results, nor my satisfaction at 
having such attractive remembrances to give to 
Annie C, Beach, Connecticut. 


my pupils, 








Artistic 
School Souvenirs 


All of our Souvenirs contain the usual matter—name of School, Teacher, Officers, 
Pupils, etc.—printed specially for each school, unless otherwise stated. The color work 
is especially excellent—fine lithographic work, not cheap color printing. By making 
them in immense quantities we are able to sell them at as low prices as others ask for 
inferior goods. 

Samples Free (except Floral Booklet, Basket of Wild Roses, and Basket of 
Flowers) to those who will agree to return them. Catalogue of all kinds of Teachers 
Supplies free. : 

All Souvenirs sent postpaid at prices quoted. No discount. Prices are 
based upon orders for as many Souvenirs as there are pupils’ names to print. When 
pupils’ names are largely in excess of number of Souvenirs ordered, there will be an 
extra charge for printing names. Give date when you must have them. 


Floral Booklet Souvenir Water Lily Souvenirs 
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inable, rich yet delicate coloring, front page is open 
work with slightly frosted effect, tied with silk cord 
and tassels, the finest work of German lithographers, 
usual printing of names of pupils, etc., on inside 
pages, 434x644, each in an envelope, a beautiful souve- 
nir for discriminating teachers who desire something 
new and particularly fine. Four designs assorted. 

12 or less $1.75, 10c foreach one in excess of 12, With 
photo of teacher, 12 or less for $2.00, 11c for each one in 
excess of 12. Nofreesamples of thisstyle. Send 10c 
for sample, which if returned unsoiled will be accepted 
by us the same as 10c Cash. 







a 





Size 444x6inches. The first card is elegantly litho- 
graphed with water lilies in white, pink, blue and 
yellow, resting on the water. Colors always sent 
assorted. Thesecond card contains the special print- 
ing of the name of school or number of district, place, 
date, names of school officers, teacher and pupils. 
They are tied with ribbon so that they can be pinned 
to the wall, and they make a beautiful ornament for 
any room. 

Price.—One dozen or less, $1.00; each additional 
Souvenir5c. With photo of teacher, one dozen or less, 
$1.25 ; additional ones, 6c each, 


Basket of Wild Roses 
% (Zz 





This souvenir is of the same quality of material as 
the Basket of Violets, but being of less complicated 
design we are able to sell it for 10 cents each, The 
card bearing teacher’s name which appears in the 
cut is made to attach with slot and tongue to the 
handle, and basket may be had with or without the 
card, and is just as attractive. 

Price of Basket, 10c each. 

Price of Basket with printed card, 10c each 
plus 25c for printing on any order. 





This is one of the prettiest and most desirable sin- 
gle cards ever designed for gifts from teacher to pu- 
pils. The card is 7x9 inches, elegantly lithographed, 
embossed and cut outedge. The background Is a solid 
mass of forget-me-nots with spray of pink roses. The 
illustration gives but a faint idea of their beauty. 
The printing on the panel at the top ofthe card reads, 
“With best wishes of your teacher, Rose E, Nelson, 
Hardwick, Vt., Jan. 29, 1914.” This will be changed 
as ordered, or it willbe left blank if desired. Names 
of pupils cannot be printed on this style. 

Price 5c each, 24 for $1.00. Add 25c extra on each 
order if you wish the printing on the panel. Ribbon 
hangers will be attached for 1c each extra. 





BETTER THAN SHE EXPECTED 


The Souvenirs were received O. K. in due time. 
I am more than pleased with them, as were the 
children, They far — what I thought they 
would be. va J. Henry, New Jersey. 


John Wilcox Est., nes, Milford, N. Y. 


STANDARD SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 






Photo Souvenir 






With Best Wishes } 





ee | 


The illustration is about one-half the actual size, Wg 
copy any photograph you send, and return it to you 
uninjured. The copy willbe as good as the origing) 
but do not expect a clear, first-class picture to be 
made from a dim or faded one, Send the best phot 
you have. There are two cards of heavy, buff, ripple 
finish mount board, tied with silk tassels. The second 
card contains the usual printing of the name of tip 
school or the number of district, place, date, and 
names of teacher, school officers and pupils. 

Cost.—Photo Souvenirs cost $1.00 for one dozen or 
less Additional ones dc. each. 


Floral Souvenir 





(Floral design has been changed since illustration 
was made, butsame description applies.) 

This is a single imported card, beautifully litho 
graphed, about4x8 inches, artistic and sure to please 
the most exacting tastes. The special printing of 
the name of school or number of district, place, date, 
and names of school officers, teacher and pupils is 
placed on the back of the card if desired, aud ribbon 
hangers similar to those on our Lily Souvenir can le 
added, making them a beautiful ornament to pin up 
in any room. 

Without special printing on the back 2%¢ 
each. 

With special printing, 12 or less for 60¢, 
and 3c. for each additional card. ; 

Ribbon hangers can be added at an addi- 
tional cost of one cent each, and they make the 
Souvenir much more valuable. 


NOTE 


If you order a smaller quantity of souvenirs thal 
you have pupils names, add one-half cent for each 
additiopal name. Thus if you have 25 pupil's’ names 
printed and order but 13 souvenirs you should add 6 
cents to the amount of your remittance. This applies 
to all souvenirs, 


In making remittances for orders of any «moult, 
Money Orders are preferable and safest. Stamps or 
cash are always acceptable, but customers Who send 
pve are running the risk that they will be lust in the 
mails, 





Norwood Farm, Marshall, Sask., Canada. 
I am in receipt of the Souvenir cards which [ thin 
are delightful. I would also like to thank you for the 
prompt attention my order received at your bands. 
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Calisthenics with the Victor, Waco, Texas 


School Preparedness 


A well-developed body is the best preparation for a well-developed mind. 
All that is needed is plenty of sunshine, fresh air and exercise, and an 


enthusiastic teacher who uses the 


Victor and Victor Records. 


Let the rhythmic music of the Victor accompany your pupils in marching, 
calisthenics, mass drills, folk dances and singing games. 


Ten Folk-Dance Records by Victor Band 
which should be in every school 
The Needle’s Eye (2) Jolly is the Miller 


Tne — (2) Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley 


17568 Let Us Chase the Squirrel (2) How D’ye Do 
10 in. 75c My Partner (3) The Muffin Man ; 
3 Soldier Boy (2) Did You Ever See a Lassie 
17761 {Come Let Us Be Joyful (2) Kulldansen No. 2 
10 in. ce Pretty Girls (2) The First of May 
17084 {TheShoemaker (Danish) 
10 in. 75c{Klappdans (Swedish) 
17158 : See You (Swedish) 
10 in. 75c|Dance of Greeting (Danish) 
18010 {Sellenger’s Round (Old English) 
10 in. 75c(Gathering Peascods (Old English) 


Norwegian Mountain 
17160 March 
10 in. 75c|Country Dance (Pop 
Goes the Weasel) 
Mountain Polka (Fjall- 
PP cage naspolska) (Swedish) 
-_ Bleking (Swedish) 
Newcastle (2) Sweet 
18004 Kate (Old English) 
10 in. 75c|)Black Nag (2) Grim- 
stock (Old English) 


Irish Lilt (2) Highland 
17331 Schottische (Scotch) 
10 in. 75c) Hop Mor Annika 
(Swedish) 





$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 


When the Victor is not in use, the 
horn can be placed under the instru- 
ment safe and secure from danger, 
and the cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promiscuous use 
by irresponsible people. 





Hear these selections at your nearest Victor dealer’s, and 
obtain a copy of the LIST OF NEW RECORDS FOR 
EDUCATIONAL USE. For further information write to 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Victor XXV Camden, N. J. 


ictor 


Four New Victor Records for School Use 


School Marches 


Jolly General March (Neil Moret) 
Conway’s Band 
35608 | Patriotic Medley March, No.1 (1) Hail 
12in.$1.25] Columbia (2) Red, Whiteand Blue (3) 
Tramp, Tramp, Tramp (4) Battle Hymn 
of the Republic Victor Military Band 


Xylophone Selections 


(1) Dorothy (Old English Dance) (Seymour 


18216 Smith) (2) Gavotte from “Mignon” 


10 j 75 (Ambroise Thomas) William H. Reitz 
+ #9¢) (1) Moment Musical (Schubert) (2) Mazurka 
(Chopin) William H. Reitz 


Songs from ‘‘Hiawatha” 


(1) Ewa-Yea! (2) Wah-wah-taysee (From 
‘‘Hiawatha’s Childhood’’) (Bessie M. 
Whiteley-H. W. Longfellow). Elsie Baker 
35617 J (1) By the Shores of Gitchie Gumee (2) 

12in.$1.25]) Then the Little Hiawatha (From ‘‘Hia- 

watha’s Childhood’’) (H. W. Longfellow- 

Bessie M, Whiteley) Olive Kline-Elizabeth 

Wheeler-Marguerite Dunlap 





Band Accompaniments to Community Songs 


(1) Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes (Old 
English Air) (2) Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 

18177 (James E. Spillman) Victor Military Band 
10 in. 75 (1) Annie Laurie (Lady John Scott) (2) 
in. /9C) " Love’s Old Sweet Song (Molloy) (From 
“18 Songs for Community Singing’’—C. 

C. Birchard & Co.) ~*~ Victor Military Band 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY |; Sample copies and all necessary material for do= 


PLANS is published the middle of the mouth pre- | ing successtul work furnished free on application. 
vious to the date it bears, atid Should reach subseribers : Sa a ° a eek <2 5 
before the first of the month. It is published only | OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS — We 


during the school year, numbers for July and August | Suarantee the reliability of every adverlisement ap- 
being omitted. | pearing in Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 
PEG = 8) ene Weintend that our subscribers shall deal with our ad- 

s 2—Postage for subscribers in , ; . 4 : 
Ping + yong Lope Fsnadivts countries 50 cents | vertisers in the fullest confidence that they will be 
extra Ri we ~ | fairly treated, If by any oversight some advertise- 
ment should appearthrough which any subscriber is 


ra. 
DISCONTINUANCE—AIl subscriptions will be dis- 


continued at expiration, 

RENEWALS, —(0 insure no interruption in the re- 
ceipt of the Journal, should be sent to reach us not 
later than the 10th of the month with which your sub- 


imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with, we will make 
| good to such subscriber the full amount of loss sus- 
‘tained, ‘The only conditions of this offer are that the 
subscriber noust mention Normal Instructor and Pri- 
mary Plans when writing to advertisers, and that 





scription ex pires as we begin, on Lhat date, addressing 
our list forthe following mouth ; thus the renewal of 
a subscription expiring with the February number 
should reach us before February lth, ete. 

AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal 
in each locality, also at /usfifutes, Assuciations, ete. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS orders must reach us by the first of the month to receive attention for the 
following month's issue. Otherwise that number will go to old address, and can be secured by 
remitting 3 cents in stamps to Postmaster at former address, giving him forwarding instructions. 
Entered as second-cluss matt matter April 21, 1914, at the post office Dansville, N. Y., under the Act of Congress 

of March 3, 1879. 
Copyright, 1917, by FE. A, Owen Publishing Co, 


complaint must be made within thirty days after date 
of issue ot Magazine containing the advertisement, 
Read all advertisements carefully, so that you fully 
understand them, They are an epitome of the busi- 
| ness lifeof today, are fullof interest aud worth any- 
| Ohe’s time and attention, 








Partial Contents for May 


| June Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


OME unusually attractive Patterns will be one of the leading fea. 

S tures of the June magazine. These consist of two pages of Sand. 
| Table Circus patterns, two pages of Poster patterns to make yp 
| a childhood scene—children and a pet donkey—and the Mother Goose 
_ outline—Curly Locks. The June Birthday Story tells of William 1, 
Lopp whose adventurous life as a pioneer is sure to please the young 

_ people. The leading article is written by the great naturalist, Edward 
F. Bigelow, who has chosen as his subject ‘‘The Joy of Going Afield.”’ 
Marion D. Paine of the Ethical Culture School writes on an especially 
timely topic, ‘‘A Schoolroom Exhibit.’’ ‘‘Creative Verse in the 
Grades,’’ by Howard R. Driggs, Professor of English, University of 
Utah School of Education, is an inspiring as well as practical lan- 
guage article. An important paper is one on teaching ‘‘The Lady of 


| the Lake,’’ which is written by Hazel E. Koch out of years of expe- 


rience in teaching this classic. ‘‘Opening Exercises’’ by Etta Chris- 
tensen is filled to the brim with usable suggestions and is one of those 
papers that should find a place in the teacher’s scrapbook of methods, 
Madeleine Boren Sanchez, Teacher of Arithmetic in the Sam Houston 
School, Fort Worth, Texas, writes on ‘‘Developing the Reason by 
Problem Work,’’ and H. M. Culter, Professor of Rural School Admin- 
istration, State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas, describes a new 
method of ‘“Teaching Reading in the Rural School,’’ as he has named 
the paper, although the method could be put in use in the grades equally 
as well. Mary E. S. Davidson gives the second part of ‘‘Points of 
Interest in New York City.’’ Two pedagogical stories that are prof- 
itable and entertaining have for titles ‘‘On with the Dance’’ and 
‘‘What Is That in Thine Hand?’’ The special travel articles which 
have been appearing for the last three months will be concluded in 


| June with a delightful text handsomely illustrated on ‘The Play- 


_ grounds of 


America’”’ and an article on Portland, Oregon, the city to 


| which all eyes will be turned in July, at which time the N. E. A. will 
_ assemble there. The Picture Study subject is one particularly suited 
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Books Sent on Approval 


Special attention is called to our offer on page 12 of Practical 


Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers (2 volumes) in combina- | 


tion with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 

The regular price of this set of books is $6.50 but by ordering 
them with the magazine for one year, you can procure both for cnly 
$6.00 in installments or $5.50 in one payment. If you are at present 
a subseriber to the magazine, you can procure the books alone for only 
$1.50 in installments or $4.00 in one payment. 

Most important of all to you is the fact that you can examine and 
use the books for 10 days before deciding definitely whether or not 
you wish to purchase them. 

Be sure to read the advertisement carefully, then ask us to 
send you the books on approval. 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year............ $1.50 ) hg 

The Pathfinder, one year.....................00eeceees 1.00 | $= 

Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid ...................... 1.00 u¢ 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid.................... 1.00 | ba. 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid...... 1.00 ae 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Pathfinder..... . 2318 £” 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with sy,on¢.of the si) 30) at 
‘6 6“ ‘< 6“ “cc coy 3 = ahs aie 3. 10 Hes 

6c 6“ 6< 66 3 all 3 of the $1.00 3 90 

‘ y books listed above ° be ~~ 0 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with PATHFINDER andany ~~ 3.00 Og, 
H ‘é a3 “é be «6 PATHFINDER and any 3 80 Z2 0 
2 of the $1.00 books °° . wa * 0 
- ” i TA tne gio books -- 4.00 | O84 
Practical Selections, postpaid......................... 65 4 ok H 
RN UE I ohn bed ks ded cc edeeavewsceeaupus .65 om 0 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Practical Selections 5 avs 
6“ 6“ ‘cs a3 6“ both Practical Selections 2 20 or 

a and School Year ; vay ° ¢ 6 
OS SS ss ie 2] § 4 
: ‘d . “ +* ia §6h~—hU6uh $ “8 
| Pathfinder and any | of the $1.00 Books............. 1.80 | Sy 
eed i ae ee 2.60 | aBe 
“ce “é ‘<é 3 se 66 ‘é EP ree ie ies hte ee 3.40 £,> 
“6 ‘* School Year or Practical Selections...... 1.35 | 0&2 
“é sé 66 ‘<< and sé | Saree Tene: 1.70 0 ge 
Rr DE Te I oak on eke ieee ievseees 1.80 oi 
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| per year, of 52 numbers. 
' in other combinations as listed above. 


to the vacation period. It isthe work of a modern artist, and is entitled 
‘Out for a Sail.’’ In the Entertainment pages will be found as the 
leading feature the favorite recitation ‘“The Wreck of the Hesperus,”’ 
with lesson talk and illustrative poses. There are two pages of Flag 
Day material, two of Closing Day Exercises and one page of Japanese 
songs and dialogues. 


Our Combination Offers 








Foreign and Canadian Postage : For subscription to other countries, add postage 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path- 
finder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, $1.00. 


pa The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers. ~@E 


is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at 
The Pathfinder the Nation’s Capital. It is now in its 22nd year of in- 


creasing success and is everywhere recognized as the best current events maga- 
zine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is 
going on in the world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose. 
In this paper all the important news of the day is skillfully and impartially con- 
condensed and there is also a vast amount of general information of special value 
and usefulness to the teacher. On the editorial page current topics are discussed 
in a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, intended to stimulate wholesome thought 
on the part of the reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need 
to know about the progress of affairs in general and it tells the story briefly, 
clearly and comprehensively. If you want a paper that is entertaining, wnolesome 
and reliable, the PATHFINDER is just what you are looking for. Size recently 
increased to 32 pages, but still published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.25 or 


Send all orders for above combinations to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


For Full Digest of the Contents of this Number see Page Ten 
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Go thru the Ffistoric Northwest {fj 


to the 


N.E. A. CONVENTION | 
Portland, Oregon, July 7-14, 1917 bl 
Northern Pacific Railway 


Stopping Enroute at 
Yellowstone National Park 


See with your own eyes the awe-inspiring natural phenomena 
found only in this Garden of Wonders. Tou have read of the 
wonderful spouting geysers, boiling springs, bubbling pools of 
brilliant-hued mud, beautiful cascades, glass mountains, 
Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone and many other strange 
eologic formations—this is your opportunity to see them at ; 
rst hand, thus enlarging your sphere of usefulness, and at “ 
» the same time enjoy the restful delights of this Summer i 
3 peo Paradise. 
_ fi al a. T, ‘t Comfortable motor cars having replaced the historic stage- 
q \ coaches, tourists are enabled to visit more of the wonders 
| rm of Yellowstone, nestled in the very heart of the American 
Y h Rockies. 
a On your Northern Pacific trip to the Portland Convention 
you will follow the old Lewis and Clark trail, crossing en- 
route three mountain ranges and traversing many miles of 
beautiful river and lake scenery. 


Plan NOW to go ober the 
“Route of the Great Big Baked Potato” 


World Famous Dining Car Service 


| 
~ 
>. 
(/ 
{ \ 
\ 
' 
7 
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4 


Send for free travel literature, N. E. A. Convention rates and 
information. 


Se ico $f / A. M. CLELAND, Gen'l Pass’r Agent 
or ipa 69 Northern Pacific Railway 
SS int f ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Souvenirs for Your School 


ODAY the teacher wields a 

greater Community Influence 
than ever before, and to do this, 
it has been necessary to promote 
mutual interests in which 


OUR SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


have been a factor. By their use the 
teacher’s community interests were 
brought to the attention of school patrons, 
which in turn has created a greater inter- 
est in the school and its mission. 


Souvenir Number 7 


is our new 1917 style herewith illustrated. 
34x64 inches, text is steel die embossed 
in green, while the design in plate marked 
oval is in green, pink and gold, producing 
a particularly rich appearance. Booklet 
has 8 insert pages and tied with silk tassel 
asshown, On insert pages is printed an 
illustrated greeting from teacher to pupils, 
and two especially good poems “Memories 
of School Days” and “The Fashioner”’ 
both artistically hand lettered and illus- 
trated. 

We also print material you send us 
which is name of your school (if any,) Dis- 
trict No., township, county, state, name of 
teacher or teachers, pupils, and if desired, 
the school board, 

If photo souvenir is desired, send us the 
photo you wish reproduced and we will 
copy from it a correct size photo for each 
souvenir and return the original. If photo 
is not desired, there appears in panel in- 
stead, an educational emblem and quo- 
tation; or if you prefer, you can mount 
photo on inside with good effect, thus 
oe both photo — vary ger . 
a > Tae ‘ e can arrange this style for photos o: 

Fi swteet HOSLPURION flows ce two, three or four teachers and without 

res be ae : photo for any size school. For souvenirs 
ae i ~=—Ss with more than one photo, write for sam- 

ple and prices. 


; 3 WITHOUT PHOTO—12 or less $1.15; additional ones 6 cents each, 
Prices Postpaid for No.7 \ith’pnoto 2 or tess $130; additional ones 7 cents each. 


Envelopes for above, per dozen 6 cents. These envelopes have etched on the front ‘* Souvenir of our School ’” 
Should pupils’ names ex- 
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Order as many or more souvenirs as pupils’ names appearing thereon, 
ceed number of souvenirs desired, add 1 cent for each name in excess, 

Remittance must accompany order. Remit by postoffice or express money order when possible, 

If you order from this advertisement we will strive to please you. If you desire samples, send stamp for our line, 


Our claim for this souvenir is that it has no superior and when you examine quality, illustrations, text, ete., 
we believe you will verify our claim, To those desiring a souvenir of particularly high class in every respect, we 
take pleasure in recommending our new Style 7. A six inch, hard maple, Teacher’s Desk Ruler, printed es- 
pecially for teachers, which you will find very convenient, will be enclosed with your souvenirs, 

For a successful closing of your school, distribute our souvenirs. 
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Ky At Last! A Perfect Duplicator ih 
* Print Your Own Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, Lessons, etc., "s 
3 on the “Modern” Duplicator. It contains no glue or gelatine. Always 
iy wl “ P y Lael 

hy Remember The Modern Duplicator.” 

Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a **Mod- 
* ern” Duplicator. It Will Save You Time, Lab d M LY 
K > When you ae maty, ecty, Ally Of sense betters f st Y 

R } d en, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same 
yy kind, typewritten or pen written, just write one letter inthe regular way, 
iv putit act gpa pa anda strong copy is oe gg to —. Duplicator, 
ie remove letter and print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters, Music, Maps, + 
Lo F Lessons, Examinations, Solicitations, Letters or anything can be duplicated > 
+ in one or more colors atthe same time, So simple a child can use it. Lasts for years. Canbe used a hun- oh 
i dred times each day, Letter size, 9x12 inches, complete, $4.50—Less Special Discount to schools 
4 and teachers of 10 percent, or $4.05 net. Booklet of other sizes free. Address the manufacturers, 5% 
KD J.C. DURKIN & REEVES CO., 339 Fifth Ave. , Pittsburgh, Pa. KA 
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Speakers, Dialogues 
ments. Catalogue Iree, 


DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED-—#!.00 eacl 
subject. Other help for Teachers on ne carpen, PLAYS 


P, S. HALLOCk, Box 398, 


and Entertain- 


Wilmington, Del. | Ames Publishing Company, Dept. I. Clyde, Ohio. 








A Book Every Teacher Should Have 


Invaluable for Class and Personal Reviews 
and in Preparing for Teachers’ Examinations 


Seeley’s Question Book 


Prepared Especially for Teachers, by DR. LEVI SEELEY, 
Professor of Pedagogy, in the New Jersey State Normal School, 
Trenton, N. J., whose name is familiar to teachers generally as 
the author of “History of Education,” “Foundations of Educa- 
| tion,” “A New School Management,” etc., assisted by Miss 
Nellie G. Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful exper- 
ience in the Piqua, Ohio, Schools. 

The title “Question Book’ is in use on severa] publications. 
They are a class of books of which teachers are continually in 
, need, and the demand is large and constant. There is a differ- 

ence, however, in the books themselves. ‘“‘Seeley’s’” was _pro- 

duced in answer to a distinct demand for something new, fresh 
and complete. It was prepared on strictly pedagogical lines by 
the well-known educational writers named above, and the large 
sale and countless commendations which it has enjoyed since its 
publication justify the conclusion that such a New and Modern 

Question Bock would be welcomed by the great body of pro- 
| gressive teachers, 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following 
| Topics: English and American Literature, Reading, Grammar, 

Orthography, Arithmetic, Drawing, Algebra, Physiology and 
| Hygiene, Geography, U.S. History, Civil Government, Writing, 
| School Management, Methods of Teaching, Natur? Study, Les- 
| sonson Mannersand Morals, Suggestions for the Stu-' of Events. 
The Above Topics Are Treated. @ FIRST. By introductory 
articles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and teaching the various sub- 
This invaluable feature is found in no other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the 
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jects. 
} only Pedagogical Question Book published. « C r 
able phase of each subject. € THIRD. By exhaustive answers to all these questions. 


Price $1.00 


456 pages, printed on a fine grade of laid paper 
and neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. - - 


—_— 


| 4 : 4 
\ class and personal reviews, preparing for examination, etc. 
1} 

| 

| 
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SECOND. By Questions covering every conceiv- 


Seeley’s Question Book should be in the hands of every progressive teacher, It is invaluable for 














BOOK REVIEWS 


‘*Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson, 
LL D.’’ Abridged and edited by Stella 
Stewart Center, A. M., Julia Richman 
High School, New York City. Cloth. 


sm.12mo. 344 pp. With portrait of 
Boswell. 25c. A. S. Barnes Company, 
New York. 


Sir Samuel Johnson is one of the great 
literary figures of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. His size, his uncouthness, his od- 
dities, his pride, and his wonderful lit- 


erary and conversational powers make 


him a marked man in England, and have 
served, not to perpetuate, but to draw 
attention to the real greatness which 
underlay the unpromising exterior. That 
we know Johnson as we do is entirely 
due to Boswell, the friend, follower, and 


sycophant, the butt of sarcasm and scorn, | 


and the indefatigable and shameless re- 
porter of Johnson’s words and acts, even 
when directed against himself. Boswell 
was a ‘‘biographical genius.’’ He loved 
to elicit good talk, and could report it 
unerringly. Johnson loved to talk, and 
talked as oneinspired. That he had such 
a reporter of his conversations is for- 
tunate for him and for us. Goldsmith 
best described Boswell in his relations 
with Johnson. 
‘*Who is this Scotch cur at Johnson’s 
heels?’’ Goldsmith replied, ‘‘He is not 
a cur, he is only a burr. Tom Davis 
flung him at Johnson in sport, and he 
has the faculty of sticking.’’ Yet we 
have to thank this Scotch burr, 
‘*sycophant coxcomb,’’ as Carlyle called 
him, for the fact that though the Mitre 


Tavern is gone, and the brilliant com- | 


pany that surrounded Johnson but dust, 
through this little book ‘‘they who 
are gone are still here; though hidden, 
they are revealed; though dead, they 
yet speak. ”’ 
abnegation, and skill, conferred immor 
tality upon those who despised him, and 


who, without his offices, would have been | 


unknown,—this is Boswell’s monument. 


“Dante, 
Alfred M. Brooks. Author of ‘‘Archi- 
tecture and the Allied Arts.’’ Cloth. 
12mo. 387 pp. $1.25 net. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 

“To make some of the unparaleled 


' beauty and common sense of the Divine 








Dansville, N. Y. 





Comedy accessible to many who are 
wholly unfamiliar with the poem, or are 
kept from it by its reputed difficulties. ’’ 
Thus the author states in his preface the 
aim of the present work. With some 
omissions, and some condensations and 
paraphrases, the entire plot or story of 
the Divine Comedy is here presented to 
the reader unfamiliar with this great 
classic of the Renaissance. The omis- 
sions occur principally in the Hell, since 
while condensation is imperative in such 
a book as this, the Hell is the book from 
which omissions may be made without 
impairing the reader’s understanding of 
its moral and philosophical significance. 
It is impossible in a brief review to give 
any idea of the profound realization 
which Dante evinces of ‘‘the sacredness 
of life’s experiences,’’ and the eternal 
truth that the consequences of this life, 
whether for good or evil, are everlasting 
and unchangeable. It is a pity that so 
many people in our own day, even as the 
boys of Florence who mocked him in the 
streets, think of Dante only as ‘‘the man 
who was in Hell.’’ While the eternal 
punishment of sin has a necsssary place 
in Dante's great scheme of universal 
punishment and reward, yet the Purga- 
tory and the Paradise have a charm, 
more delicate, more pure, and more 
gracious than the gruesome First Book, 
and, no less than it, are the portrayal of 
the mind and soul of the author. ‘This 





On some one’s inquiring, | 


this | 


To have by his humility, | 


How to Know Him.’’ By | 
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Abolish the use of the " 
mussy, germ-laden Sponge : 
Cup, make the handling of 
papers, quick, easy and accurate, 
and protect the wearer from con- 
tagious diseases. At stationers and drug 
stores, 10¢ each, 3 for 25¢e. If not at 
-~ send 10c for sample set of 2 pads, 

avol Rubber Co. 

Providence, R. 1.” ss 














Stencils, Mottoes, Booklets 
Teach agriculture with Stencils. (Loaned free except 
for postage from Chicago and return.) Write for plan, 
Simple, Practical, Impressive 
MOTTOES FOR SCHOOLS. Size 88 x 50 inches, 
Booklets and Leaflets—Helpful in teaching agricu!ture, 
Send 10 cents to cover postage for samples, stencils, and booklets, 
Agricultural Extension Dept. 
International Harvester Co. of N. J. 
Harvester Building, Chicago. 


PASS EXAMINATIONS 
BY STUDYING PAST 
EXAMINATIONS 


3 A. 8. DRAPER, Ph.D., LL.D., Late Commissioner 
of Education for N.Y. State, who prepared the Questions. 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, with Ans .25 























14 Yrs. Exam. in Geography, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Physiology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Methods, with Ans ,25 
14 Yrs. in Civil Gov., with Ans .25 
| 14 Yrs. in U.S. History, with Ans .25 
| | 14 Yrs. in Eng.Comp., with Ans ,25 
14 Yrs. in Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in School Law, with Ans .25 


with Ans ,25 
with Ans ,25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 


in Algebra, 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Gen. Hist., 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, 

14 Yrs, Exam. in Literature, 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Botany, 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Physics, 

14 Yrs, Exam. in Chemistry, 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Zoology, 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Geolog 

14 Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .25 
500 Questions in Reading, with Ans .25 


Any 14 of the Above for $1.50, or 
~ All of the Above for $2.00 
BALL PUB. CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


CLASS Pl 


RINGS ~ FOBS © ATHLETIC MEDALS —= 
Made to order in any style or material. 
Write for a 1916 catalog. Free upon 
request, Prices for emblems ilius- 
trated, with any 3 or 4 letters and 
| two numerals with one or two colors 
! of best hard enamel. No. 3268 
| Less than 12. 12 or more. 
Sterling Silver-.-G .60 each, $6.00 per dozen 
| Rolled Goldeeeeee 75 each, 7.50 per dozen 
| 10K Gold «+«eee. 1.75 each, 18.00 per dozen 
| NO.3275 SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
| 
' 
| 
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NEW FOLDER SHOWING LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
A“HLETIC MCDALS—MAILED FREE UPON REQUEST, 
BASTIAN BROS. CO, 26 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. ¥, 








s 
<a ,PINS-MEDALS-PENDANT) 
Emblems for Schools, Clubs, 
and Societies of every kind. 
36-Page Catalog Free 
aiid 600 Illustrations. Pins 25c up. 
C. K. Grouse Co. Save saat tee your pct 2 
MANUFACTURERS Make money acting as our Agent. 
44 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 






00 EACH 


















We manufacture 
Medals, Olass 
Pins, Rings and 
Trophy Cups, 
Bpecial designs 
E on application. J5c Solid Gold 

SEND for CATALOG 50c Sterl. Silver 

ORDERS filled same day received. 
E i FREE iled parcel 





post paid---delivery guaranteed. 

= CHAS. S STIFFT, 
A-605, $1.50 Solid Gold Meda) Manufacturer, 
$1.00 «Sterling Silver LITTLE ROCK, © Arkansas 
















CLASS PINS 





v 






‘A ‘Sx BGA in one or more colors of Hard Enamel Silver 
Cy ey Mi my Plate, 10c each; $1.90 per doz. Sterling 
: ~N i Silver, 25¢ each ; $2.50 per doz. Medals and 


Badges for School, College and Musie, also 
Pins for engraving. Send for cataloguc. 
Mf’d by ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE (0., 


XS 











TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. 8. Government exami- 
nations soon to be held throughout the entire coun- 
try. The positions to be filled pay from $1200 to 
$1800; have short hours and annual vacations, with 
full pay. Those interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept, B246, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination dates and placesand 
large descriptive book, showing the positions obtainable 
and giving many sample exa:zination questions, which 


, Will be sent free of charge, 


No, 1123 1 Beekman St., New York. 
BOYS, WEAR A CLASS 
in just as your brother‘in college does. 
‘in No. 46, two colors, any letters or date. 
silver plate $.15 each, $1.50 doz. Sterling 
No. 46 $.30 ea. ,$3.00.a doz. Write for free catalox. 
Metal Arts Co., Inc., 73 So. Ave. Rochester, N.Y- 














EMBLEMS OF EVERY DE- 
CLASS PINS SCRIPTION. Two Cataloss 
FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with «1 
letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling Silver, 0! 
Rolled’ Gold Plate, 30c each or og | per doz. 


UNION EMBLEM CO., 505 Greiner Building, Palmyra, 2. 
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GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 


Always Give Satisfaction 


Send for Samples and Try Them 






















Highest Award 


Panama Pacific Exposition 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


MAKERS OF THE GOLD MEDALCRAYONS 
New York, N. Y. 









S1-S3 Fulton St., 











Ditson Community 


Chorus Collection 
BOOK I. 


1 HE movement for Community Singing is 
fast spreading over the land, and Whit- 
man’s prophetic word, “T hear America sing- 
ing,” is being realized. 

Have you organized to meet the new demand? 
Bring old and young together to sing the 
songs of common appeal —the songs of the 
people, sung by the people. 

These songs have been printed in keys that 
bring the melody within the compass of .un- 
trained voices. The average voice can sing 
them, 

Musie is the common heritage of man. Give 
every one in your community a chance to sing. 
If you want the name of your organization 
printed on each copy and so give it the local 
stamp, we will do so without charge on all 
orders of one hundred or more copies, Don’t 
skimp your first order. 


Price, 20 cents postpaid; $10.00 per hundred, carriage extra. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
ROOM 103, BOSTON, MASS. 











COSTUMES 
SCHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc. er school 
plays and operas. 
hakesperian and his- 
torical costumes jour 
specialty. 39years’ ex- 
perience. Forinforma- 
tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 























Debates andOrations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; de- 
bates on either side of any subject, about 1,500 
words: one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions 
prepared to order. All work done by college 
graduates, Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Let us know your wants. Subjects 
for debates, orations, and essays free, 


COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Modern Primary Methods 


by correspondence. A thorough study of the mod- 
ern methods in reading, language, literature, seat- 
work, arithmetic, spelling, handwriting, handwork, 
und nature study. Address Nelle N. Cooper, 
110 W. King St., Johnson City, Tennessee. 


PLAYS malin PLAY Ss 


2 _ — pon 








SAM’L FI FRENCH, 20 West 38th. ew York. 


TEACHER r hundred words. 


Good paper quick work. — an eo ies guaranteed. 





Typewritten copies of rec- 
par gg wr made, 234 








Address, E.H.SAYE, Albertville, Alabama. 
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portrayal our author gives to us, largely 
in the words of the original, although 
lacking both the music of the Italian 
language and the felicities of Dante’s 
Italian verse. Any one, however, who 
wishes to become acquainted with the 
great drama of ‘‘the permanent passions 
of the human race and their unchanging 
consequences”’ will find in this book a 
singularly clear and helpful guide and 
teacher. 


**Citizenship and Government in Con- 
necticut.’’ By Charles Henry Douglas, 

. M. Revised and re-written by Lewis 
Sprague Mills, A. M. Cloth. 12mo. 
315pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $1.00. 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, New York. 

“Right habits for the younger chil- 
dren, Civics for the older, Citizenship 
for all.’’ This is the aim of a new book 
on Civics as applied to the Syllabus of 
Connecticut, by C. H. Dougias, revised 
and partly re-written by Lewis Sprague 
Mills, A. M., agent of the Connecticut 
State Board of Education. Professor 
Milis is well known to our readers, as a 
frequent and valued contributor to these 
pages, and teachers will be glad to have 
this new work from his hand. The book 
is practically original, only thirteen of 
the original fifty pages remaining un- 
altered, and the remainder either new 
or entirely re-written. 

The material is admirably graded, and 
very systematically arranged to lead 
the pupil, year by year, from problems 
of personal conduct through the seven 
forms of government—F amily, School, 
Town, County, City, State and Nation— 
to a thorough exposition of town, county 
and state government in Connecticut. 
There is great emphasis laid on personal 
observation and thought on the part of 
the pupil, and a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility to the government ‘‘for value 
received.’’ There are many well chosen 
illustrations, mostly from photographs 
taken by Mr. Mills for this book, and 
maps of Connecticut showing the Con- 
gressional districts, and the physiog- 
raphy, cities, lines of travel and county 
lines. A feature is a careful index of 
the State Constitution of Connecticut. 


**Carpentry.’’ By Ira S. Griffith, 
chairman of the Manual Arts Depart- 
ment, University of Missouri. Cloth. 
12mo. 188pp. $1.00. The Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria, Ill. 

This is a practical treatise on house- 
building, by the author of ‘‘ Essentials 
of Wood-working,’’ and ‘‘Woodwork for 
Secondary Schools,’’ and would naturally 
be used after those two. It applies the 
fundamental knowledge of carpentry 
previously gained to the problems inci- 
dent to the construction of an ordinary 
house. There are chapters on founda- 
tions, frames, both main and roof, ex- 
terior covering, interior finishing, and 
estimating of lumber. There is an ap- 
pendix containing tables of Trigono- 
metric functions, for the solving of 
angles and triangles in roof construc- 
tion, decimal equivalents for fractions, 
and wood and machine screw sizes. 
There are also tables of lumber weights 
and measures, and of stresses and strains 
for structural timber. This is an ex- 
tremely valuat!e book for practical and 
journeyman carpenters, and for teachers 
of wood working, whether they use it 
for a text or not. 


‘*Needlecraft in the School.’’ By Mar- 
garet Swanson, late of the Glasgow 
School of Art. Joint author of ‘‘Educa- 
tional Needlecraft.’’ Cloth. 84 by 6%. 
129pp. Illustrated in black and white 
and in colors. $1.50 net. Longmans, 
Green & Co., London and New York. 

In the introduction to this striking 
treatise on the prosaic subject of sew- 
ing, Professor John Adams of the Uni- 
versity of London says: ‘“‘The author 
writes from full knowledge and long ex- 
perience. The practical teacher may 
take it for granted that she recommends 
nothing that she has not, by practical 
test, proved to be workable. It is the 


Teachers Need It 


96-page Booklet ‘‘How to Apply for a 
School and Secure Promotion, with 
Laws of Certification of Teachers of all 
the States,’’ sent prepaid for Fifty Cents 
in stamps. Free to members who remit 
One Dollar registration fee. Address: 
The Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, 
326 Empire Bldg., Denver, Colorado. 








Seibert Last Day of School Souvenirs 


i The Personal Touch 


Successin the profession of teaching is not 
{} amatter of brains so much asof personality. 
Some very smart people have made a failure 
of teaching because they lacked the personal 
touch. 

SEIBERT SOUVENIRS infuse the last- 


of the teacher. These Souvenirs leave a 
pleasant and friendly feeling in the school 
community at the end of the year. The in- 
vestment in SEIBERT SCHOOL SOUVE- 
NIRS yields a large return in good-will. 
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Designed after the suggestions of Teach; 
ers who participated in our souvenir contest’ 
last year, The drawings on the cover are em- 
bossed in silver—the text, in green. Tied 
with silk ribbon. 

The inside of the souvenir consists of an 
eight-page insert. On the first page is a 
greeting from teacher to pupils. An original 
poem entitled, “The Road of Learning,” 
occupies three pages. 
| On the remaining pages we print name 
of teacher, schoo] board, scholars, school dis- 
trict, township, county, and state— which 
| must be furnished when you order. We 

guarantee to print all names and data cor- 
rectly as per copy submitted. Write legibly. 

If you desire, a photograph of yourself 
| or school building may be placed on the front 
This adds greatly to the individuality 
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cover. 
‘ 4 of the souvenir, We copy any photograph 
seeds of wisdom } sentus. Write name and address on the 


May the tiny 


Within the-schoo back of the photograph and it will be re- 





-house. here, 


Sowr rea 7 
ae turned uninjured. In case you do not. wish 
Find sure lodgement in your memories to use the photo, the panel will show a 

neatly engraved design. 


And increase from year to year. 
PRICE LIST 
WE PAY THE POSTAGE 


12 without photo, $1.25; additional 
ones 6c eac 





| Tse each. 

Transparent envelopes to match, 7c per dozen. As many souvenirs should be ordered as 
there are names appearing on them. Where pupils’ names exceed the number of souvenirs 
ordered, add one cent for each name in excess. Remittance must accompany order. Stamps 
and personal hecks will be ted only when other forms of remittance are impossible. 

If you desire to see samples of € this and other souvenirs, send 2c in s 
Can you not imagine the gratitude of your pupils upon receiving such a 

day of school—and the approval of the parents? Would you miss such an opportunity of 
the personal touch? 

_. NOTE—We have been doing business at the same place for seventeen years. 
city has been changed, however, from Canal Dover, to just Dover. 


| SEIBERT PRINTING CO., Box 10, 





stamps. 


applying 


The name of our 


Dover, Ohio. 





. day-of-school exercises with the personality | 


SEIBERT SOUVENIR No. i6_ 


12 with shat $1.43, additional ones | 


souvenir on the last | 











COMMENCEMENT 


370 Pages of Plans, Helps, Suggestions 


A creditable and successful commencement is assured if 


——_ The Commencement Manual 





by Edith F, A. U. Painton, which has recently been published, is con- 
sulted. Every angle of the subject is covered. The harried and per- 
plexed teacher finds here the very feature or selection to assign each 


student for his individual Commencement effort, as well a8 many Class 
features and entertainment novelties. Educators and students will 
tind it a mine of Commencement Mig ag 
NTENTS: Salutatories (16); Valedictories (12); Histories (7 en- 
tirely new forms); Prophecies (8 exceptionally original features); Class 
colors (8 Combinations); Class Flower (9); Class Yell; The Will; Class 
Grumbler; Presentation of Diplomas (5 torms); Class Drill, Cartoon; 
Class Songs (4); Class Poems (10); Class Mottoes with Essays (9, English 
and Latin); Suggested Mottoes (107); Class Plays (4) Suggestions for 
< Novel Programs, Class Trial, Dri uma, Biography, Journey, Com- 
- mencement Times—Last Edition, De bate, Reunion, Convention, Seance 
or Circle, Minstrels, Funeral, Pow-Wow, etc.;: Baccalaureate Sermons (4). Beautiful cloth 
binding, gold lettering, clear attractive type, illustrated, 370 pages. Price, postpaid, $1.25, 


Denison’s Plays and Entertainments 





Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Monologues, ‘Tableaux, Pantomimes, Operettas, Shadow Plays, 
Speakers, ete. Our Plays and Entertainments are particuls arly suitable for schools. A large selection. 
Something to fit any occasion. Every teacher should have one of our new Catalogues, mailed free. 


Dentson’s Plays and Entertainments are known everywhere. 


The imprint ‘‘Denison’’ signifies quality. Established over forty years. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., 152 w. Randolph st., Chicago, IIL. 























KE ‘RA MIC ST UDIO PUB. CO., SYRACUSE,N.Y. 











~. | “Design and the Decoration of WRITE rn A oo B ngpt 
Porcelain,” a new book brought out THE MUSCOG . its any 

eramic by the publishers of Keramic Studio.Magazine, is right hand. Prevents wriggling 

‘ ~ | Freddy used in many schois yt yt finger motion. Movement made 
Studio bound $1.50 ; cloth $2.50 postpaid. Prospectus easy. Price 15c. MUSCO- 
: free by mentioning Normal Instructor. GRAPH co. Greenfield, Ohio. 
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| TEACHERS! *'3%eur7oting," 
e a Better Position? 

Your application will be more likely to receive serious consideration if 
accompanied by one of your photographs. We have exceptional facili- 
ties for copying photographs and guarantee our work to give absolute 
satisfaction. Send us your favorite photograph (any size) and we will 
make a dozen or more copies at the prices quoted below. The original 


will be returned to you uninjured. All prints are made on an extra heav y 
weight of photographic paper and are supplied unmounted. 


(Size 2%x4% inches, 75 cents per dozen. Extra dozen made 
PRICES: from the same photo at same time, 50 cents. 
*) Size 1%4x2 inches, 50 cents per dozen. Extra dozen from 
same photo at same time, 30 cents. 
A sample of our work will be gladly sent on request. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Art Dept., Dansville, N. Y. 
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THE UNDERWOOD SYSTEM— 
TEACHING BY SENSE EXPERIENCE 
VISUALIZES AND VITALIZES 
EVERY SCHOOL SUBJECT. 





496—Planting Sugar Cane in Peru 


THE UNDERWOOD SYSTEM OF VIS- 
UAL INSTRUCTION, comprising 1,000 
STEREOGRAPHS and LANTERN SLIDES, 
extends the environment of the schoolroom 
to the whole world, giving the pupils the per- 
sonal experience of BEING IN every coun- 
try and actually coming into personal contact 
with the various industries and activities of 
the world—creating an absorbing interest in 
their studies and supplementing their text- 
books in the most practical way. 


“THE WORLD VISUALIZED,” covering 
25 teaching subjects—the work of a board of 
25 distinguished teaching experts—headed 
by F. M. McMURRY, Ph.D., Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University —is splendidly 
adapted to meet the needs of Public and 
Private Schools, and is now in daily use in 
many such schools (list supplied on request). 


Write us about our FREE STEREOPTI- 
CON LECTURES and FUND-RAISING 
PLANS FOR SCHOOLS. Address Dept. M. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
417 Fifth Ave., New York 
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‘DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Two New Books: 


Food Study, Weliman 


A High School Text, published in 
January, 1917, $1.00. 


School Kitchen Textbook 


Mrs. Lincoln’s new book. For 
the grades and smaller high schools, 60c. 


New Books for Teachers : 
How to Learn Easily, Dearborn, $1.00. 





Workmanship in Words, Kelley, $1.00, 
_ LITTLE, BROWN & C0, ®**scstcn, S* 
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FREE TO TEACHERS! 


Geta PENCIL SHARPENER, (Best on Market,) a large 

5x8 ft. bunting FLAG, or a SILK FLAG 32x 48 inches, 

mounted on staff with spear head, or FRAMED PIC- 

TURES of WASHINGTON or LINCOLN. Pictures are 20x24 

inches, with 2 inch black frame. Life size bust portraits, 
FOR YOUR SCHOOLROOM 


By having your pupils dispose of Lead Pencils, Picture Post Cards, 
or Art Pictures, as selecte asily and quic *kly sold. A $3.00 order 
for the pe ncil sharpener, ora $5. 00 order for the flag or framed pic- 
Pencils to be sold at 6c each; poston cards at ped ber ckage of 
Rre pictures 





10 high grade cards; art pictures at 

are 12x16 inch landscapes, and 10x12 inch Giri he beads.” 
of lead pencils, picture post cards, or art pictures. 
desired. We prepay onal! shipments. rae a today. 


THE LEE COMPANY, SAGINAW, (W. s. ) MICHIGAN 


To Teachers of Grammar 


“The Grammar of English, On the Theory That 
This Is the First ”’ is the first improvement since Lindley 
Murray, If it is not in your school and you must use 
another book you will need it for reference, 284 pages; 75c. 


G. S. HUGHS, 915 E. 55th Street, Chicago 


CLEVER SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Just exactly what its name implies, Chock full of the best 
Humorous Stories, ‘ ‘Self Starters’? for Speeches, Stories 
that introduce a speech or illustrate a point, Fraternal 
Speeches, Toasts, Farewell Speeches, Lofty Sentiments, 
Beautiful Funeral Orations, Ways to Insure the Success of 
Banquets and Entertainments, ete, Price, 10c by mail. 


Address K. E. POWND. L. B. 256, LYNDONVILLE, VT. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


fg Recitations, Drills, Spokes, Mono- 
ms Folk Dances, Operettas, Musical Pieces, 
P LA AYS: Motion Songs, L ngs, P 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special 
Entertainments for all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand 
Books, Make-Up Goods, etc. 
For all ages and occasions. NewCommencement | Manual 
fu D 
Large catalog Free. Every a4 ae cen Soe. ‘#70 pages 


Teacher should have one. [of plans, bel 4 
DENISON & OO. | tious. ILLUSTRATED. Price 
OHIOAGO] E128. Fostpaid 


“Order choice 
Assortment if 

















































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


outcome of long and patient and humane 
experiment guided by a particularly vig- 
orous and inventive mind.’’ The work 
includes sewing for boys as well as girls, 
with projects suited both to age and sex, 
and for elaborate and interesting work 
for older girls, including millinery. A 
striking feature is the historical cos- 
tumes for dolls’ dresses which are given, 
illustrating ancient styles of dress in 
England. Part III discusses the work 
of the student and teacher of sewing as 
an art, and the relation of teacher to 
pupil both individually and in the class 
lesson. 


‘‘Just Stories.’’ By Annie Klingen- 
smith, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Gary, Indiana. Illustrated by 
Dorothy Dulin. Cloth. 12mo. 128pp. 
40c. A. Flanagan Company, Chicago. 

In this little group of fairy tales re- 
told, we find several old favorites, such 
as the Seven Goslings, the Father of the 
Family, Beauty and the Beast, Hop o’ 
My Thumb, Little Half Chick, and the 
Goose that Laid the Golden Egg. They 
are well told, interestingly illustrated, 
and attractively bound. 


**Housecraft Arithmetic.’’ By Theo- 
dora Mellor, M. A., and Hilda H. Pear- 
son, B. Sc. Paper boards. 12mo. 112pp. 
with diagrams. 45c net. Longmans, 
Green & Co., London and New York. 

This is an interesting text book, by 
two English authors. It is intended pri- 
marily for English schools, as all values 
are expressed in English money. It 
takes up the problems of painting, pa- 
pering and carpeting; bills; the Metric 
system; gas and electric meters, how to 
read and compute the proper charges; 
investments; household accounts; di- 
vision of incomes; and rules of banking. 
The book is well planned and well exe- 
cuted. If the problems could be trans- 
lated into American currency, it would 
be a valuable addition to our advanced 
texts for practical reviews. 


**Old Tunes, New Rimes, and Games 
for Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 
Arranged by Mari Ruef Hofer, Director 
l !ayground Department, Pestalozzi Froe- 
bel Training School, Chicago. Paper. 
38)’pp. 7x5 in., 25c. A. Flanagan Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

The revival of folk dancing, and its 
introduction into the schools, is bringing 
to light a wealth of rythmic material in 
the jigs, reels, walk rounds, contra dance 
tunes and other traditional music of the 
old days of the barn dance and the coun- 
try fiddler. These tunes have been re- 
stored to the children, to whose realm 
they truly belong, in this collection of 
games, songs and dances set to music. 
Among other well known tunes of the 
olden days are ‘*Polly, Put the Kettle 
On,’’ *‘Wind that Shakes the Barley,’’ 
‘*Pop Goes the Weasel,’’ *‘The Rogue’s 
March, ’’ and ** The Irish Washerwoman. ”’ 


“Winning Declamations, and How to 
Speak Them.’’ By Edwin DuBois Shur- 
ter, Professor of Public Speaking in the 
University of Texas. Cloth. 12mo. 
308pp. $1.25. Lloyd & Adams Noble, 
Publishers, New York. 

This book contains declamations, both 
in poetry and prose, from three to five 
minutes in length, which Professor Shur- 
ter has been collecting and testing for a 
number of years. Practically every one 
of the selections has borne the test of 
public use, from which comes the title 
‘*Winning Declamations.’’ ‘There is an 
introductory treatise on delivery of dec- 
lamations, and a prefatory note to each 
selection, suggesting the vital matters 
of voice, gesture and delivery appropri- 
ate thereto. The selections are divided 
into two parts; for elementary schools, 
and for high schools and colleges. 





There is no pleasanter way of making 
the trip to the N. E. A., at Portland than 
in selecting one of the Carter-Beale 
Tours. ‘This is the seventh season this 
company has been conducting these tours 
and they offer ‘‘the maximum of service 
for the minimum of cost.’’ They offer 
a variety of attractions en route,all pro- 
vided for in the one ticket, and give the 
tourist the greatest opportunity of en- 
joyment without any responsibility or 
care as to details. Some of their tours 
include the trip to Alaska which will be 
availed of by many this year. They will 
be glad to give you information. Room 
412, Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 
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70 Fifth Avenue 
ao ——___ New York 


, Receives 
94 Mer, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. 
at all seasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, M. O. PRATT 
Send us a cabinet photo or any other good picture of yony. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
self, and $1.00, and we will make 24 copies, S74 inches by 


344 inches, and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refu 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - ~- ALBANY,N.Y, 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY *"Sroprictors ° 


2 A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 74 Journal Bldg., ‘Portland, Ore. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 317 Masonic Temple, Denver, Col. 1 Shattuck ‘Ave. a Berkeley, Cal, 
809 Title Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 53 ‘Ge Bk., Los Angeles, Cal, 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — erin pinta y. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY **""™: SEgsaetgns so 
Teachers Put in Touc saan 
The AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENC 

PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU Both year, First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally, 


Write The EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Syracuse, N.Y, 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well pre- 
OSWEGO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


pared teachers in great demand. 205 C 7th St., Allentown, Pa, 
Box N. OSWEGO, N. Y. 





—, 


24 GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS FOR $1.00, 


























Need AT ONCE Many Grammar School 
Teachers. Dr.A.H. a. Manager, 
Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass, 








Teachers wanted for desirable positions—no fee 
unless appointed. Positions wanted for desirable 
teachers—free service to employers. 





Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y, 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, srsiit<ssuate” 


HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Attractive positions open now. Many teachers 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT. needed at once. Free registration for limited time, 


THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY: L. MYERS &CO. Teachers with experience or ‘ability to teach are invited 
to consult this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location. 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. (27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo. and Atlanta, Ga, 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 











624 South Michigan Ave. 


CHICAGO 
PAUL YATES, Manager. 














LAN = ; : SALT LAKE CITY, 
ma en te ‘Sixteen years in learning how has ees UTA. a 
M ”? = . St, 

AGENCY fitted us to serve you now. WARRENSRURG, M0. 











Seventeen years of conscientious service to teachers and school 
officers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 
have placed us in a position of confidence and’ trust Fs S73 school 
eel i ONT territory Write for our Year-Book. 

WOR RTH, Mgr., 535 New York Block, Seattle, 








PAGIFIG TEACHERS’ AGENGY 


: >A _ 1076 Neil Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
The hy el S fe ackers Agency / Simple and liberal contract. Reliable and prompt service. 
.H. F. Weis, Pres. O.L. Weis. Mer. 
wecan helpyou. Send for Prospectus today, 


“Wise people get wise service through The Weis Teachers’ Agency.” 
G00D GRADE P OSITION ROGERS TEACHERS? AGENCY, - Columbus, Ohio 
RELIABLE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Men and women with college degrees, normal graduates, special teachers and 
Adams ‘=:' Bureau 





a —_ ee for Properly Trained Teachers. If you area 





514 SECURITY, OKLAHOMA, OKLA. 
Recommends College and Normal Graduates. 
Good positions. Write us. 








“ys 
office 


other experienced teachers can be greatly helped through this bureau. Write for 
terms. Gerard T. Smith and J. Porter Adams, Mgrs., 122 So. Mich. Ave., Chicago 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Our specialization in choice positions for superior 
instructors is bringing a surplus of ealls for strong 
candidates, with or without experience, capable of 
filling appointments in all types of positions encoun- 
, tered in the fieid of education, If qualified ask for list 
of vacancies to be filled before SEPTEMBER 1, 1917. 


Educators Agency, Inc. 




















THEACME- 
, TEACHERS AGENCY 


‘You are invited to 
. use its services: 


























. has ‘ ey) Geman al A.P. Goddard, Pres, Y.0..A. Bldg., 8. LaSalle St., Chieago_| 
Orwell qualifled teac 

ers inall lines of, TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
work at highly attrac Texarkana, Texas. 


NOW in 29th Year 


WORTHY TEACHERS GIVEN 
DIRECT AND POSITIVE AID. 


tive salaries « « os 


1233 HEALY BUILDING 
ATLANTA .GEORGIA 

















SOUTHEASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Main Office, JOHNSON CITY, Tennessee. 
Branch Office, ELK PARK, N.C. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. If we fail to please, 
we also fail to beat you. 100 Teachers Wanted at once. 


The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


of BOSTON 120 BOYLSTON ST. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


BL to $100 paid by 48 companies. NoCorrespondence Course 
tails FREE ‘Producers League, 334 Bt. Louis, Mo, 








POSITIONS of all kinds 4 TEACHERS 
Write us your qualifications, FREE Literature. 
Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass'n. Marion, Ind. 


TO ASPIRING TEACHERS 


The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections. Teachers 
from all states receive a cordial welcomein this field,and those who work are promoted _ 
rapidly. THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this field 
during the past seventeen years. It works earnestly, persistently and successfully for its 
members. For fullinformation and a sample copy of the Progressive Teacher, address 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Mgr., Nashville, Tenn. 
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May 1917 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
Largest in the West—For The Entire West Only and Alaska 
Progressive—Aggressive—your best medium to secure a west- 


ern position. Write immediately for free circular. Member 


National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 


BOISE, IDAHO. 











FOR TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS 


WESTERN POSITION AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


Eight page Booklet ‘Road to Good Positions” Free. 
How to apply for a School, With Laws of Certification of 





















| Our Special Field 


Eopeeceal —— or agg all the States, free to members, _ Fifty Cents in stamps to 
VO a 

Naw Maxieo Nebrasith Onaon non-members. Wm. Ruffer, Pd. M., A. M., Manager. 
Nevada Arizona North Dakota The LARGEST and MOST WIDELY 
California South Dakota — PATRONIZED AGENCY inthe WEST 

Utah Texas 















ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER,COLO. 


One Agency that does the work of many. 
Member National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies. 


1647 Teachers Needed in 24 Days 


During a period of twenty-four consecutive working days, 1915-16, employers 
asked us officially for 1647 teachers to fill positions in thirty-three states. Our 
fifth year of recommending only when asked to do so by employers. This is why 
our members are usually elected. They are wanted. Our successful service is for 
you. Write today. No registration fee necessary. 

WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 
653 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


THE MISSOURI TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Kirksville, Missouri. [rec enrollment, simple con- 
tract, efficient service, recommends only when asked 
to do so by school officials. Write for free booklet 
and blanks. Do it NOW. | 































FOR-A-:SINGLE:FEE~ YOU JOIN-ALL OFFICES 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY, an 4 
STeinway HALL FLAT IRON BLOG. MUNSEY BLDG. New Yor« LIFE 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. CHATTANOCOGA,TENN, . SPOKANE, WASH. 
U.S. Trust Bios. TemPLe Court CHAMBER OF Commence BLO® 


TEACHER! THE WEST NEEDS YOU 


Desirable vacancies in all departments. Good Salaries. We are right on the ground 
and in closest touch with vacancies. Immediate attention given to inquiries. 


Dept. 1, NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY AND SUPPLY COMPANY, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 























Montana, Wyoming, North 
and South Dakota. 


Midland Empire Teachers’ Agency 


Hardin, Montana. 
FREB MEMBERSHIP TO YOU 








OUT WEST’”’ 












PACIFIC 
WRITE FOR FREE 
BOOKLET 


306 14th Ave., S. E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


PROT 


PROMPT 
EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


THE GREAT LAKES TO THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
TEACHER 5 
ACENCY 





























504-505 Kittridge Bldg., 
Denver, Colorado. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


TWENTY-THREE YEARS successful service in behalf of Teachers and School Officials. We operate in all 
Western States, Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies, 
FRED DICK, Mer. Co-Operating Agencies, Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga, 


Wanted 1000 Teachers to Enroll With Us—Special_Proposition 


BRANCH OFFICES: MENTOR, Ky., OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 406 Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Ofelest AVLWEL TLACHEAN, 


ago TAt Quditoriem, C/ 
Cgency C genuration of cafe hucessful fervrice 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Established 1885 
623 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Western Office: Spokane, Washington 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


“A TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT WORKS” 
At home in the Southwest, in closest touch with the educational opportunities and requirements. 
Write for further nn 
J. R. McCollum, Manager - Albuquerque, New Mexico 

































Our Booklet “TEACHING AS A BUSINESS,” 


With new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used 
as text in Schools of Education and Normal 
Schools. ree to any address, 























Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


26th Year 
ILL. | 
| 


How to Apply. 
(0); § COR VELER 


Write for our Free Booklet 
224 S. Mich. Ave. 


Guaranteed Service. 
Magr- 


Short Contract. 
E.R. NICHOLS, 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Teaching Reading and Spelling 


The following review of ‘‘The Lewis 
Story Method of Teaching Reading and 
Spelling,’’ by G. W. Lewis, published 
by G. W. Lewis Publishing Co., Chicago, 
was written by a member of the Faculty 
of Education, University of Toronto: 

This method, as outlined in the Manual, 
is @ combination of the best of many 
methods. The stories, games, songs, 
and seat work are of such a fascinating 
character that they arouse the child’s 
interest, attract and hold his attention 
and direct his thoughts along desired 
lines. The success of the method de- 
pends on the use of the introductory 
work, the use of the cards, charts, and 
seat work, and the use of the element of 
play (including story and songs) which 
is of great educative value. The details 
and sequences of the phonic work have 
been so perfectly systematized, and the 
work follows well-established principles 
so correctly that a pupil can read inde- 
pendently in a very short period of time. 
Phonics are gradually introduced by 
means of beautiful stories which appeal 
to the child nature. The fairies and 
dwarfs take the child into Fairyland. 
The storjes are selected from the classics 
of childhood, and those in the Story 
Primer so appeal to the child mind that 
he cannot help reading expressively. 
They sparkle with life and action. The 
systematic use of words of similar con- 
struction, the opportunities for word- 
building and blending; the use of fairy 
stories, and the opportunities for dram- 
atization all tend to give the child power 
to read, and thus open up to him the 
story world. The cards, pictures, and 
games effectively help to bring the child 
into the atmosphere of the story. The 





inexperienced primary teacher wi!l find | 


guidance, while the experienced teacher 
will receive help and inspiration. 


Classic and Nature Dancing 


In another place in this issue notice is 
given of a Summer Normal Course in 
Classic and Nature dancing, at the Ves- 
toff-Serova Russian School of Dancing, 
in New York City, to open May 28. The 
faculty is headed by M. Veronine Vestoff, 
of the Russian Imperial! Ballet, formerly 
with the Pavlowa-Mordkin Co., at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
He comes from a famous line of Russian 
dancers, and is schooled in the principles 
of the Russian Ballet, which has gleaned 
the best points from every national sys- 
tem of dancing in Europe. Teachers of 
physical culture, of calisthenics, of folk 
dancing and games in the schools of this 
country, will find that this school is pe- 
culiarly fitted to minister to their needs 
whether for poise, physical skill and 
muscular co-ordination or in the purely 
technical elements of dancing. The 
courses are laid out, not merely to make 


a better dancer of the student, but a/} 


better teacher. There are courses in 
the fundamental steps of all nations, 
in order that the student may recognize 
them wherever used. There will be a 
course in folk dancing, which will lead 
naturally out of the former and which 
correlates perfectly with the work in 
folk dancing now being widely done in 
this country, in schools, gymnasiums and 
recreation and community centers. Mlle. 
Serova will offer a course of ‘‘Baby 
Dances,’’ which are based on the Mother 
Goose rhythms, and which, while lifted 
to the highest plane of aesthetics, retain 
all the childish simplicity and naivete, 


| the joyous abandon, which make them 
| very appealing. 


Children who dance 
‘*Little Bo Peep,’’ or ‘‘ Mistress Mary,’’ 
as taught by Mlle. Serova, do so with zest, 
because of the pleasure they derive from 
a performance which enables them to 
express themselves freely and naturally. 
Teachers of dancing and of primary 
games will feel amply repaid for the cost 
of learning this new and fascinating line 
of appeal to the aesthetic and play in- 
stincts of children. 
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Pass Any Examination 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 


“The Regents’ 
Review Books” 


PUBLISHED BY 
W. HAZLETON SMITH 


have been introduced into thousands of Pa- 
rochial Schools as well as Public Schools 
throughout the United States and Canada? 
Do You Know that they are recognized 
by the leading Schools in New York City 
and elsewhere as being the best for Review 
Work and to prepare for Examinations ¢ 


Question Books, each subject, 25 cents; Answer Books, 
each subject, 25 cents. 

SUBJECTS 
Physical Geography 
bk nglish History 
Ancient History 
Civil Government 
History of Education 
American History 
Physies 


Arithmetic 
Geography 
Elementary English 
English Grammar 
United States History 
Physiology 

Spelling 


Algebra Biology 
Intermediate Algebra Botany 
Geometry Chemistry 
lst Year English Zoology 


Ist Year French 
Ist Year German 
lst Year Latin 
2nd Year Latin 
2nd Year German 
Commercial Law 


2nd Year English 
3rd Year English 
ith Year English 
Psychology and Prin- 
ciples of Education} 
Commercial Geography 
6 or more copies, 20°) discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25°) discount. 
SEND FOR CATALOG, 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today. Whatto have pupilsdo, What ques- 
tions to ask, What answers to require, 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examinations, 

Price of the complete book, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series, 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GROGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 3'¢x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents. 


REPORT CARDS 

These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupilsfor each review durifig 
the termor year. One card answers for one pupil 
a whole year, They are arranged for the signa 
ture of the parents each month. Size of each 
7\¢x4 inches. Price, 10e per doz; 3 doz, 25¢. 
Send 10c for sample dozen. 








For any of theabove address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


$6.27 


All necessary supplies for installing a 
card charging system for 500 volume 
library (school or public) can be ob 
tained of us for $6.27. Write to-day 
for free copy of Red Book describing 
our Simple Card Charging System 
for school libraries. A true first-aid 
to every teacher-librarian. 


A, 

















Approved by State Library Commissions 


GAYLORD BROTHERS 
DEPT. N. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


Just to get your name and acquaint you with my 
unusual offering, I will send you absolutely FREE a 
fine quality LEAD PENCIL, together with my spec- 
ial offering of a Free Pencil Sharpener, upon receipt 
of your_name and address. A Post Card will do. 
J. W. Bilodeau, Lyndonville, Vermont. 

















New Needlework Magazine 


Send me 35c stamps and I'l] send you Plain and 
Fancy Needlework for 12 months ; sample copy, 
2-cent stamp. James Senior, Lamar, Missouri. 





TEACHERS— GET GOVERN- 
MENT JOBS 


All teachers both men and women should try the 





Government examinations soon to be held throughout | 


the entire country. The positions to be filled pay from 
$600 to $1 ; have short Rouse and annual vacations, 
and are ‘life positions. 

Those interested should write immediate ly to Frank- 
| lin Institute, Dept. 8255, Rochester, N. Y., for large 
descriptive book, showing « the positions obtainable and 
giving many sample examination questions, which will 
be sent free of charge. 


i 


— riety Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers 
Write for catalog C 
giving size and our 
free trial offer, 


HEKTOGRAPH MFO, A 
‘. DUPLICATOR CO 
40 Murruy St, N.Y. Ciy 


















school i in the United States. 


LVUHUAUULALALLAUUONONNOTNA 


This is a picture of the summer training school of the Bowling Green Business University, iniaies M, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. This Institution has just received its second appointment as National Official Training School for commercial 
teachers. It receives annually nearly 600 calls for such teachers. Last summer it was the largest commercial training 
The famous Mammoth Cave is sixty minutes ride from this institution. 


HETIL STE TPT 
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VALPARAISO 





The University 


tinue twelve weeks. 


Departments 





Old College Building 


SUMMER SCHOOL—Opens May 29th, 1917 


was founded September 16, 1873 with the idea of giving to every 
person the opportunity of obtaining a thorough, practical edu- 

cation at an expense within his reach, That such an institution is a necessity may be judged by the 
fact thateach year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater than that of the previous year. 


The Summer School 


During this term the University will offer an exceptional list of subjects from which students 
may select their work, There will be beginning, intermediate, advanc 
Preparatory, High School, Primary Methods, Kindergarten Methods, 
Commerce, Phonography and Typewriting, Review for Teachers, 
Education, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Architecture, Manual Training, Agriculture, Expression and Public 
Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Domestic Science, Pharmacy, Law, Medicine and Dentistry. 


h x n es Tuition $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. Board with Furnished 
T e E pe ses are the Low t Room, $33 to $45 per quarter. Catalog will be mailed free. Address 


Henry B. Brown, Pres. or Oliver P. Kinsey, Vice-Pres, 








INDIANA 


is one of the largest in the United States. The 
Summer Term will open May 29th and will con- 


, and review work in the following 





45th Year Wilt Open September 18, 1917 











Short- -Story Writing 


Course of forty lessons in the his- 

tory, form, structure,and writing 

of the Short-Story, taught by Dr. 
J. Berg Esenwein, formerly Editor of 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 
One teacher who enrolled a year ago 
has received over $1000 for stories sold 
to Woman’s Home Companion, Pictor- 
ial Review, McCall's and other maga- 


Also courses in Play Writing, Photo- 
play Writing, Poetry and Verse Writ- 
ing, Journalism, etc. In all, over 
One Hundred Courses, under pro- 
fessors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell, 
and other leading colleges. 


250-Page Catalogue Free. 
The Home Correspondence School, 
Dept. 46, Springfield, Mass. 





Dr. Esenwein 


Please Address 














The Key 

To Success 

The secret of busi- 

ness and social suc- 

cess is the ability 
to remember. ican 
make your mind an. infallible 
classified index from wich you can 
instantly select thoughts, facts, 
mowten. Recess faces, ee = 

concentrate, "develop 

j Ahm bashfulness, “4 7 pn! 
feet, address an audience. Easy. Simple. 
The result of 20 years’ experience de- 

veloping memories of thousands. 


Write pa = or tres | booklet **How to 


rig boo 
| Dickson School of Memoty, 1791 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, IB, 





















derful profession, an 


497 East State Street, 


ox ‘BANKING 


Tells of the great op oppor 
mail. Six months’ term. Diploma awarde 
EDGAR "G ALCORN, Pres 

American School of Bank 





tunities in this won- 
how you can learn by 


show you how, 


COLUMBUS, ‘Oho 


mation and special prize offer. 
playwright College, Box 278 I. 20., Chicago. 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing one moving picture play a week. 
Greater Than Supply. 
Send for free booklet, valuable infor- 


Demand 
You can writethem. We 


Cc hicago Photo- 




















1 Evangeline. Longfellow. Bio-| 
gravhical, introduction, oral and 
written exercises, potes...... 10¢ 

3 Courtship of Miles Standish. 
Tutroduc tion and notes.,.... 10¢ 

Vision of Sir Launtal, Lowell. 
Biographical sketch, notes, ques-} 
tions and outlines forstudy..10¢ 

7 Enoch Arden. Tennyson, Bio- 
graphical sketch, introduction, 


notes, outlines, questions,...10¢ 


9 Great Stone Face. “Haw- 
thorne, Biographical sketch, 
notes, questions and Outlines for 
SEE ..0ssn0s0nccnctonvoncesees 10c:: 


11 Browning’s Poems, Selected, | 
With notes and outlines.....10¢ 

13 Wordsworth’s Poems. Se- 
lected. With introduction, notes 
and outlines for study........ 10c 
15 Sehrab and Rustam, Arnold, 
Introduction, notes, Gutlines 
soedunbbehasbes senses ccoccceh OC 

7 The Children’s Poet. “A study 
of Longfeliow’s poetry for chil- 
dren ofthe primary grades, with 





explanations, language exercises, 


Published (F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Jointly by {1 HALL& McCRE.ARY, 434So. Wabash Ave, Chicago, Ill. 


a 


3] Excelsior Literature Series 


A LOW PRICED SERIES OF 
ANNOTATED CLASSICS AND 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


outlines, written and oral work, 
with selected poems. By Lillie 
Faris, Ohio Teachers College..10e 
19 A Christmas Carol. Charles 
Dickens, aan ves with notes 
90008000008 00000000n000000000% --10¢ 


)21 Cricket onthe Hearth, Dick- 


ens, Complete with notes...10¢ 
23 Familiar Legends, Inez N. 
McFee, A book of old tales re- 
told for young people........ 10c¢ 
25 Some Water Birds, Inez N. 
McFee, Description and stories, 
Fourth to Sixth grades.... .10e 
27 Hiawatha, Longtellow. Intro- 
duction, notes, vocabulary...15¢ 
29 Milton’s Minor Poems. 
L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, 
uycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lau- 
ron Hooper of the Murray F. 
Tuley High School, Chicago, 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, President of 
Alma College, Michigan, Super- 
vising Editor. Biographical 
sketch and introduction, Notes 
and questions for study; pro- 
nouncing vocabulary........10¢ 





Dansville, N. Y. 


HE volumes in this Series are carefully edited by capable 
teachers of English. Some have Biographical Introduction, 
Notes and Outlines for Study, as noted. They are thoroughly 
adapted for class use and study as needed in various grades. 


31 Idyile of the King. Tenny- 
son. (The Coming of Arthur, 
Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot 
and Elaine, The Passing of Ar- 
thur), Edited by Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper. Thomas C, Blaisdell, 
Supervising Editor, Biographi- 
cal sketch, introduction, notes 
and questions for study, critical 
comments and pronounéing a 
CAbUlATY...0006 eecdeeerescees 

33 Silas ‘Marner. Eliot. Bio- 

raphical sketch, notes, questions 
fo or study on each chapter, criti- 
cal comments and bibliography. 
The most complete edition pub- 
lished forclassstudy. Edited by 
Hiram R. Wilson, State Normal 
College, Athens, Ohio, Thomas 
C. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 
238 pages. PapeY......+++ +++ 20c 

34 Silas Marner. Sameas above, 
Cloth DNIGING....cceeeeeeee -. 0c 

35 Lady of the Lake. Scott. 
With Biographical sketch, intro- 
duction, numerous notes and pro- 
nouncing vocabulary...... .-L5e 


Order From Most 
Convenient Point 


The Governor of Utah Extends an 
Invitation to Teachers 


Governor Simon Bamberger, of Utah, 
in a letter addressed to Carroll G. Pearse, 
chairman Executive Committee of the 
N. E. A., has supplemented ‘the invita- 
tion of the Utah Teachers’ Association 
extended to the members en route to or 
returning from the National Convention 
to be held in Portland, Oregon, July 7-14. 
He refers to the pleasant recollection of 
the National Convention in Salt Lake 
City in 1913 and says that the people of 
Utah will be happy to renew the pleas- 
ant acquaintances made at that time. 
As a visit to historic Utah may be so 
easily made, either going or coming, and 
without extra expense under the liberal 
stopover privileges and low summer fares 
by the Union Pacific, hundreds of teach- 
ers are planning to accept this invitation. 

There is in Utah much of scenic and 
historic interest to entertain the visitor. 
Utah’s history reads like a romance, go- 
ing back to Father Escalante, Captain 
Bonneville, ‘‘Jim’’ Bridger’s discoveries 
and explorations; Brigham Young and 
the Mormon pioneers entering Salt Lake 
Valley two years before gold was dis- 
covered in California. Utah’s climate is 
perfect in the summer. Balmy pine- 
laden air, hospitable recreation places in 
majestic canyons, snow-capped moun- 
tains and salt-sea bathing in the Great 
Salt Lake make Utah a summer play- 
ground. Mukuntuweap Canyon (‘‘ Little 
Zion Valley’’), declared by world trav- 
elers to be a second Yosemite, set aside 
by President Taft in 1912, will be opened 
to visitors this year. 

Weber and Echo Canyons are two pic- 
turesque passes that the traveler views 
from the Observation Platform on Union 
Pacific trains just before entering Ogden. 
Ogden Canyon, a few miles from the 
City of Ogden, is a wonderful gorge, 
seven miles long, reached by both elec- 
tric line and automobile road where rustic 
inns serve famous trout and chicken din- 
ners. Salt Lake City, a stopover on the 
direct trip, is of special interest with the 
Mormon Temple, the Tabernacle and 
Assembly Hall, Brigham Young’s Mon- 
ument. Outside Salt Lake City are sev- 
eral interesting tours including Great 
Salt Lake, America’s gigantic dead sea. 
An hour’s ride over an excellent line 
carries the visitor to the great pavilion 
at Saltair Beach, where in addition to 
other pleasure-giving attractions is 
found the most unique bathing in the 
world, for in the velvet waters of the 
Great Salt Lake it is impossible for the 
bather to sink. Another scenic short 
journey out of Salt Lake is the Electric 
Mountain Railway trip into the heart of 
Wasatch Mountains, through the historic 
**Emigration Canyon’’ down which the 
pioneers of 1847 first made their way 
into the valley of the Great Salt Lake. 
Visitors also enjoy the attraction of the 
famous copper mines of Brigham Can- 
yon, the greatest of their class in the 
world. Then, too, the great Yellowstone 
Park is only a night’s ride from Ogden 
or Salt Lake City. 
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Public Speaking 
Taught at Home 


Write n now forspecialoffer. W. 
- i apate time yi | mail, 
: a powerful, conyineing 


frigh' enlarge youre 
ry A 
lence — more 3 
enunciate Your we replay 
estures — what 
‘erent occasions, 
Special discoun 
Special Offer—Write Now Seca! jr Rumer of tee 
F gyodents. So write for particulars now while this offer or last, 
obligation or expense to 

















e 
Illinois Training School For Nurses 
(FOUNDED 1880) 
Accredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Examiners, 
Offers a three year course of training to- women who wisi, 
to enter the nursing profession. Practical experience in Cook 
County hospital, 2200 beds. Private duty experience, pro- 
vided in other institutions, Favorable applicants must meet 
the requirements of good health, of age (20-35), of good 
moral character, having had one year of High School i in- 
struction or its educational equivalent. The school catalog 
and blanks willbe sent on application to the Superintend- 
ent of Nurses, 509 Honore Street, Chicago, Ili, 


EARN $75 70 S150 A MONTH 


Unlimited opportunities for advancement. Easyw 
Short hours. Bure Sane i with full pay. No eee, 
Lifetime position: inary education sufficient. 


GOVERNMENT JOBS, BOOK—FREE 


Uncle Sam offers you stead well-pa: 
aif Service, 





ing position in Rai way Oey ost Office,Cus- 

= whet for rat 10, 8 a sO eel. Xaminations com- 

ee Let former U. S. Ci e Sec’, ii 
rite for beautiful book--FRES 


PATERSON (CIVIL "SERVICE SCHOOL 
155 News Bidg., Rochester, N.Y, 


A GOOD POSITION 


with UNCLE SAM is most desirable. Life posi- 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
short hours, promotions on merit. Both “sexes, 
No political pull, Thousands of appointments 
yearly, Most thorough preparation %5, Returned 
if not appointed, Full information and questions 
used by the Civil Service Commission ree, 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, | WASHINGTON, D. (. 
































° e * 
The University of Chicago 
in addition to resident # ey 
H OM work, offers also instruc- at aN 
tion by correspondence. {Js 
rm For detailed in- fh s 
formation address ra 
Let us prove to your entire satisfaction, at our ex- 
pense, that the Hamilton fn ueS. of Lawis the only recog- 
nized resident law school in U. 
Bachelor of Laws—LL. B 
law schoolin U. S. ee iar standard resident school 
and giving same instruction, by mail. Over 500 class- 
room lectures. Faculty of over 30 prominent lawyers. 
Guarantee to prepare graduates to pass bar examination. 
Only law school givin Pomatete Course in Oratory and 
Public Speaking. School highly endorsed and recom- 
mended by Gov. Officials, ye ee vend Men, Noted — 
yers and ~ | cee Send today for Large Handsom: 


illustrated Pro: and Special 30 na Bidg. c Tris 
HAMILTON COLLEGE OF FLAW, 1209 Adverti ising Bidg.,Chicago 


Drawing---Painting 
Learn at Home by Mail 
Special Limited Offer 


Be a Cartoonist, Newspaper, 
Magazine or Commercial Illus- 
trator; Paint in Water Colors 
A or Vil. Let us develop your tal- 
ent. Free Scholarship Award. 
Your name and address brings 
you full particulars of this un- 
usual offer by return mail and 
our handsome illustrated Art 
Annual, free, 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 705, Omaha, Nebraska 


Be A Government 
Teacher 


In the Indian School Service. Men and women 
aged 21 to 50. Salaries range from $600 to $1200 
yearty. Beautiful locations, Living quarters 
usually furnished. Annual vacation. If you 
would like this interesting work, write at once to 
CENTRAL INSTITUTE, 27T, ‘St. Louis, Mo. 


Training School tor Nurses 


THE MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year course 
preparatory instruction, Theoretical and Practical 
class work throughout the course. Minimum entrance 
requirements, two years High School work, 7" iu 
formation apply to MISS E.C. BURGESS, Supt. 


Box 31, Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago 



































GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


All teachers both men and women should try the 
U.S. Government examinations soon to be held through- 
out the gatize country. The positions to be filled pay 
from $600 to $1500; have short hours and annual va- 
cations, with full pay. 

Thoesinterested s should write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. B247, Rochester,N. Y.forscheduleshowing 
examination datesand pieees and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions obtainable and giving manysample 
examinationquestions, which will besent freeof charge, 





FREE TUITION BY MAIL 


Carnegie College grants ‘“‘Free Tuition” to the 
first applicants from each Post Office for the follow- 
ing Home Study Courses taught by mail: 


Normal Civil Service Drawing 
Grammar School Penmanship Engineering 
High School Bookkeeping Automobile 
English Shorthand Real Estate 
Agricultural Typewriting — 


Domestic Science Story Writing 
Enrollment Fee $10.00; tuition free. Send n name and 





address to CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Dept. F, Rogers, Ohio. 
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Physical 
Education 





eSummer Course of AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION offers a seer vacation and instruction 


epares teachers for better positions. Funda- 
tha ls of Physical Education and Play ground 
Supervision given in summer session. Choice of 
thirty-five subjects. Gymnasium drills and exer- 
cises, aesthetic dancing, tennis and other athletic 
diversions. June 26 to August 4. 
Co-educational Splendid Building Large Faculty 

Portfolio of Athletic Views free. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Dept. 98, 4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


The Coolest Summer School East of the Rockies 


The University of Vermont 


Summer School 
Burlington on Lake Champlain. 
July 9 to August 17. 


A SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
Courses in Education. will be given 
for elementary and secondary teach 
ers and for superintendents. Span 
ish, French and German will be 
taught by the direct method. 

For information address 
J. F. Messenger, Director, Burlington, Vt. 


-NORTHWESTERN- 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
Evanston, Illinois 
June 25—August 4, 1917 


Substantial work leading to Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degrees. Courses in Contemporary 
History and Literature: Spanish, French and 
German; Bacteriology, Chemistry, Geology 
and Mathematics: Sociology, Philosophy and 
Psychology: and special courses in Education 
for Teachers, Principals and Superintendents. 

A campus of natural beauty along the shore of Lake 
Michigan: tennis courts and Municipal bathing beach 
onthe campus. Thirty minutes ride tothe City of 
Chicago with its Art Galleries, Museums, Social Cen- 

















ters, etc. Special rates to teachers. For bulletin, describ 
ing not only he courses in the College of Liberal Arts, but 
School of Music and Oratory, address 


The Registrar, 432 University Hall, Evanston, Ill. 











Chicago Normal School 
of Physical Education 


~ For Women 

Summer Session June 22 to July 27, 1917 

Theoretical and Practical Courses for Publie School 

and Playground work, including Aesthetic and Folk 

Orvic Hall--Main Dormitory. Dancing. Swedish and Ger 
a ~- 


te “i man Gymnastics and Games 











Elementary and Advanced 
work, 

Summer Camp in Michigan 
during the months of June, 
August and September. 

For Catalogue Address 


430 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago, lll 











University of Virginia Summer School 
JUNE 19—AUGUST 2nd 


Preparatory, College, Professional and  Voeational 
Courses. Attendance from 26 States. Beautiful 
Campus. Delightful Climate. Tuition $15 for non-Vir- 


ginians Reduced Fare Excursions to Washington, 
Luray Caverns, Old Point Comfort, Monticello, ete. 
For illustrated cireular apply CHAS. G. MAPHIS 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL 
University, Virginia 


Summer School 


JUNE 30th to AUGUST ist 


CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 


Kindergarten and Elementary Methods. Special courses 
available in Graphie Arts, Music, ete. Credits applied to- 
ward diploma. Summer session will be held in the Francis W 
Parker School, located near Lincoln Park and Lake Shore. 
For information address Dept. 14, 54 Scott St., Chicago 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


AT . 
PESTALOZZI -FROEBEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL JUNE 25—AUG. 3 
Cool Class Rooms Overlooking Lake Michigan, 
Three Depts. I. Kindergarten. TI. Primary. IIT. Play- 
ground, Practical and Advanced Courses—Super- 
«,_visor’s Course—Credits toward Diploma. 
Strong Faculty—Fine Equipment —Accredited. 
Address Registrar, Dept. A. 616=22 So. Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago (Nort# : 22nd year opens Sent. 18) 











An Ideal Place to Attend Summer School 
enver Normal and Preparatory School, Denver, Colorado 
dleasant, beautiful healthful city, Mountains nearby 
An aeeredited school. Write Principal for information 








to Aug. 83,1917, at Cortland,N.Y. 
s for regents and state certificates. For teachers seeking 
preparation for teaching certain subjects, Special courses 





Cortland Summer School 15t" Annual Session—June 28 





Are You Safe for the Summer? 


In Lineoln,- Nebraska, a man had a vis- 
ion. Based on personal experience—-as 
most worth-while things are—he 
dreamed that the educators of America 
should be united for mutual protection. 
Injury, sickness and quarantine, coming 
like a thief in the night, steal the earn- 
ings, and at times the very bread and 
butter, and leave need and near despair 
where they found hope and content. 
“*Out West they do things’’; a dream of 
last night often becomes a reality next 
day. Westerners are ready to act ina 
good cause without delay. The out- 
growth of this vision is the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, the great T. C. U. This Com- 
pany was organized by men and women 
who had been in the teaching profession, 
and who recognized the demand for eas- 
ualty insurance fitted to the special needs 
of teachers. The associate manager was 
for nearly twenty years cfficially con- 
nected with the State Department et Ed- 
ucation in Nebraska. ‘The growth of the 
Company has been phenomenal, until to- 
day thousands of teachers, in every state 
in the Union, are protected by its liberal 
policies 

Teachers need protection, possibly more 
than those in any other profession. Their 
heurs and days of werk are inflexible; 
they must be on hand every school day 
at a certain hour and remain until a cer 
tain time. Their enforced vacations dur- 
ing the summer, unlike most other pro 
fessions, make the aceumulation of large 
savings very difficult, and the adoption 
of some protection against loss absolutely 
imperative to prevent their earnings 
being dissipated by the expense of an 
accident or a few months’ illness. With- 
out such protection the teacher is often 
absolutely dependent upon relatives or 
friends. Especially important is this 
protection during the summer vacation, 
for there is no income until the school 
year opens, to take care of any sudden 
expense casued by illness or injury. 

By all means, every teacher should en 
roll in the T. C. U. before school closes 
The T. C. U. policies are so broad and 
liberal and so inexpensive, that it is 
‘‘penny wise and pound foolish’’ not to 
be protected. Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans asserts this as,a result of a pro- 
found conviction of its truth. We have 
made an extended examination into this 
matter personally and know whereof we 
speak. The Teachers Casualty Under 
writers, Lincoln, Nebraska, will be glad 
to send full particulars to every teacher 
interested. 





Physical Education 


Many teachers approach the question 
of summer study without enthusiasm he- 
cause the average summer course offers 
subjects of no particular zest or interest. 
Not infrequently, the summer school is 
really a continuation of the year’s work 
in. the schoolroom, affording only slight 
variation from the monotonous routine 
of school duties. This objection to sum- 
mer study is effectually overcome by the 
course for teachers offered by the Amer- 
ican College of Physical Education, 4200 
Grand Blvd., Chicago. The summer 
work from June 28 fo August 4 gives to 
the teacher the choice among thirty-five 
subjects, every one bristling with inter- 
est. Games, contests, drills, dancing, and 
exercises are included in this course, thus 
removing every possibility of tedium. 
A summer of this happily blended play 
and study not only gives the teacher 
from the public school added teaching 
ability, but sends her back to her usual 
work in September refreshed, re-invig- 
orated and capable of greater achieve- 
ments. 





How much wiser to take action at once 
than to trust to uncertain time !—Dickens. 





MAKE THIS YOUR 
“COLORADO” YEAR 


Sometime you will spend a summer in Colorado. 
Why not in 1917? The Colorado Chautauqua and 
Summer School at Boulder is the ideal place for such 
a vacation. Splendid entertainment program and 
school courses in art, literature, stenography, and 
typewriting, primary methods, art needlework, pub- 
lic speaking, folk dancing, reviews for teachers’ ex- 
aminations, basketry, ete. The monthly Bulletin of 
this famous resort will be sent free to any one for 
one year, It is illustrated, instructive, and in- 
teresting. Send pame and address to Secretary, 





culture, nature study, penmanshi hysical training and vo- 
sic. Booklet Free. L. J. McE VOY. CORTLAND. N. ¥. 











F, A. Boggess, Boulder, Colorado, 
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“STUDY 
Palmer Method Penmanship 


at one of our 


ss 


|'SUMMER SCHOOLS 


——-1917—- 


New York, N. Y. Evanston, Illinois. 
Boston, Mass. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


THE PALMER METHOD 


Embedies the Right Mechanics and Pedagogy of Practical Handwriting 


The Palmer Method has become the standard throughout America, he- 
cause it produces satisfactory results. If you don’t believe it, inquire: or 
better, try it and see for yourself. St. Paul, Minn., recently installed the 
Palmer Method in her schools. The Palmer Method had already ‘‘made good’’ 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and scores of other big cities 
Moreover, it has proved as feasible in rural schools as in city schools. 

We reach the Pupil threugh the We increase the Teacher's 
market value and diminish her labor. There are many thousands of grate 
ful teachers throughout the United States, to whom the Palmer Methed has 


Veacher. 


spelled Opportunity and Success 


You are all vitally interested in the Efficient Teaching of Practical 
Penmanship. The Big Ideas and Modern Methods which this fundamental 
subject has developed in recent years constitute the most radical educa 
tional reformation of our generation 


Ask us for Prospectus 


‘THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


21 Palmer Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ta, 
6th Fleor, Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 


32 Irving Place, New York. 
Walker Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 





COLLEGE 


ELIZABETH HARRISON, President 


Summer School 
JUNE 18 to AUGUST 10 


Kindergarten and Elementary Meth- 
ods, undergraduate and advanced. 
Special] courses in Story-telling, Play- 





NATIONAL 
"KINDERGARTEN 
COLLEGE 




















ground with community features, In- 
dustrial Art, Sunday School Methods. 
Out of door observation schools. Credits 
applied toward diploma. Resident dor- 
mitories on College grounds. Many 
social advantages, parks, playgrounds, 
bathing beaches, libraries, art galleries, 
museums, churches, lectures, concerts, 
theatres, 


CENTRAL DORMITORY ON COLLEGE GROUNDS 
For illustrated announcement address Dept. 30, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 























SUMMER NORMAL COURSE 


of the 


Vestorr -SeERovA Russian SCHOOL 


of Interpretative, Classic and Nature Dancing 


OW is the time to enroll for instruction in the Summer Normal Course 
of the Vestoff-Serova School! Instruction will be given by the strongest 
faculty teaching in this country, and a number of courses, new to Americans interested in dancing 
as an aid to physical and menta] development, will be included without extra charge. 
Dancing is taught at this school not only for the aesthetic training itgives, but as a means of 
physical development. The aim is to bring about perfect mental and physical co-ordination. 
Our courses are especially adapted for physical training and for use in schools and kindergartens, 
Teachers will find this an especially valuable feature in that its comprehensiveness embraces al] 
the branches that can be utilized by them in their school work, 


The School Will Be Especially Pleased te Send 

You Its Free Catalogue “Dancing Instruction.” 
For those, however, who cannot attend the courses in person, M. Vestoff and Mlle. Serova. have 
published two volumes, one on “Nature Dancing,” the other on “The Russian Imperial Method of 
Training a Dancer.”” These treat exhaustively of their subjects and wi! enable you to gain a com- 
prehensive knowledge of those princivles which form the basis and foundation of dancing as prac- 
ticed today. Price $5.00 per volume. 





and Children’s Dances ‘ 
All Instruction at the School is under the Persona! Surervision of 
M. VERONINE VESTOFF MLLE. SONIA SEROVA 
Selo Dancer, Pavlowa’s Russian Imperial Ballet, Graduate Russian 
Artist, Russian Imperial Ballet, Moscow. School, 


GLASSES NORMAL COURSE REGINS MAV 28 PRIVATE LESSONS 


26 East 46th St., (Opposite the Ritz) New York City 


OUR FREE BOOKLET “ NORMAL INSTRUCTION” IS NOW READY 











AND 
ORT WAY 


SH IN 30 DAYS- 


Learnedat home. Boyd Syllabie System, 
based on syllables. No shading — no position. 
Writers hold World’s Record. Two of the largest 
Mail Order Houses have installed the Boyd System. 
100 to 150 words a minute guaranteed, Write today 
for Special Offer. Free Catalog and Sample Lesson. 


Chicago Home Study Schools 
540 Reaper Block Chicago, Illinois 


YOUR FUTURE 


Depends on how you prepare 
yourself now. Personal power 
lies in the Art of Expression. 
Its study will make you more successful and 
increase your popularity and earning power. 


WE TEACH 

ELOCUTION 
7 

BY MAIL 
Whatever your occupation or position, 
you can improve by our course in_ Public 
Speaking, dramatic reading and entertaining, 
which includes physical culture and voice 
training. Mothers and teachers can instruct 
their children to recite. 
Graduates receive handsome diplomas. 
Send 4c. in stamps for Ilustrated Recitation 

THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


Dept, 8, 1750 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


‘ou STAMMER 


;/ YOU 


J or know of anyone who stammers, write me at 
once, Don’t attend any stammering school be- 
fore you get my big, 112 page book that explains 
dvanced Natural Method that has successfully 
relieved myself and thousands of others who stammered or 
stuttered. This free book tells all about largest stammering 
school in the world using advanced natural methods, ex- 
plains our personal attention plan, our easy payment plan, 
our method of helping students who must work while study- 
ing and tells wonderful advantages and economies of Mil- 
waukee as a place to attend school. Write today for my free 
book, ‘Teachers ask for special offer, and Training course. 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


What Our Readers Will Find in This 
Magazine 


Page 15. The Personal Touch. By Evelyn L. Taintor. A delightful paper 
for all teachers, that has for its text putting the personal touch into teaching. 

Page 16. The Sunshine Bank of Good Deeds. 
teachers, and more especially those of the first six grades, will be interested in 
this method of teaching ethics which has been put into successful practice. 

Page 17. What Mothers’ Clubs Mean to Our Community. A true experience 


accomplished by the club in the community. For all teachers. 

Page 18. Some Suggestions for Parent-Teacher’s Associations. Teachers will 
Association. ‘These Associations are springing up all over the country and are an 
important factor in the success of a community. 

Page 19. Mother’s Day Design. This may be used by all teachers as a black- 
board decoration, or it may be given to pupils for tracing and coloring, to be taken 
home or given as a souvenir on Mother’s Day. , 

Page 20. The National League of Teacher-Mothers. By Blanche E. Lewis. 
This article describes a new organization that is of utmost importance to teachers. 

Page 21. The Ex-Teacher asa Mother. This article is somewhat of an inno- 
vation as the view point of a teacher-mother has not been presented in this maga- 
zine before. We feel sure that this article will be read with great interest by 
teachers and those who have married out of the teaching professson. An inter- 
esting Foreword has been written by Ella Frances Lynch,who is the subject of the 
sketch on the preceding page. 

Page 23. A Mother’s Day Booklet. By Eunice L. Schofield. This is a de- 
scription of a booklet to be made during the observance of Mother’s Day which 
comes in the week preceding the second Sunday in May. The suggestions can be 
adapted for grades one to six. 

Page 24. Starting Daddy to School. A bright little sketch for all teachers, 
that describes how a mother prevailed upon ‘‘Father’’ to visit school. 

Page 25. Adventures of the Wish Twins. By Florence E. Nosworthy. The 
first of a series of sketches to be used in oral and written language lessons. For 
grades one to three. The dainty drawings are sure to delight our readers. 

Page 26. Mother Goose Story Lessons. As the Mother Goose rhymes are a 
part of every child’s education, this magazine is giving a page every month of 





Lee Wells Millard, Pres., North-Western School for Stammerers, Inc. 
2311 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


ond let me see what you can dowith it. Ilus- 
artvuonists earn from $20 to $125 
re My practical s 
ual Jessons by mail wil 
Fifteen years suce 



















1 
fies me to teach you. ¢ h of 
President Wilson with 6c in stamps and I will 
rend you a testleseon plate, also collection of 
irawings showing possibilities for you. 
THE LANDON SCHOOL OF 
ILLUSTRATING AND CARTOONING, Va 


1452 Sehofield Building, Cleveland, 0. 44 








Me 


PLAYGRO’ 


We train Instructors by Mail—Women and - 
Men: Diploma Course, 

Playgrounds Pay, 

Playgrounds Need Real Teachers. 

Increase your Earning Ability. 

Prepare for Summer Work, 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS = 

THE NATIONAL PLAYGROUND INSTITUTE 

747 South 10th Street, Newark, N. J. 





Primary Methods 


Readers of the Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans should know about the popular 
and successful Course in Primary Methods 
which we offer under Dr. A. H. Campbell, 
Principal of our Normal Department. 

We have helped hundreds of teachers se- 
cure better positions and higher salaries, 
Dr 250-page Catalog free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOi, — Dept. 45, Springfield, Mass. 


HOOL- BY MAtL 


dits—prepare for college or the pro- 

—by mail--at home—during part of your 

jent recei al instruction—equiv- 

in the best r lent schools. Strong faculty 

tes. Accredited relations with leading Uni- 

ad by eminent high 

sc ne B Eighteen years 

of successful service thousands juates—our sponsors. 

Tuition extremely tow—terms easy. Complete information free. 
WRITE TODAY. 

NORTH 


Interstate School of Correspondence 





Campbell 

















Become a Trained Nurse 


We will train you in your own home in a few weeks 
and assist you toemployment at $12 to $25 per week, Study 
in spare time and receive diploma in a year or less, approved 
by best doctors. Hospital experience also given if desired. 
Thousands of nurses trained in last 12 years. Send for 
catalog. Easy terms. State age and ability. Address 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1547 La Salle Av., Chicago 


Comics, Cartoons, Com- 

1, Newspaper and 
Magazine Illustrating, Pas- 
tel and ¢ on Portraits. 


S25 to $200 a week. 























By our simple method. your 
talentis quickly developed 
without interfering with 
present work. By Mail or 
Local Classes, Small sums you now fritter away pay your tuition. 
Write for terms, list of successful pupils and instruction method Free. 
ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS, 2229 Flatiron Building, New York 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete. [12th year.] For 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers, home- 
makers, ete. Which? Illustrated 100-page booklet, ““THE 
PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,” FREE. 

AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W. 69th St., Chicago 


A by mail for this higb profession, in which 
iti months’ term. 


AMERICAN 
452 Bast State Street, 

















' Wiant. ) 
| sure to be well liked. For grades three to six. 


especially timely selections, with suggestions for reading lessons and handwork. 
Page 27. Mother Goose Outline to Color. This outline should be linked with 
the work of the preceding page. This is the 26th outline that we have published. 
Page 28. How We Made Arithmetic Practical and A Pupils’ Ciphering Club. 
Two ideas for arithmetic classes that are interesting and original. Grades four 
to eight. 


— 29. May Baskets. A page of designs for handwork. For grades three 
to eight. 
Page 30. <A Visit toa School Store. By Marion D. Paine. It is conceded 


that there is no better way of teaching arithmetic to children of grades two to 
five than through the use of a school store. This description will be valuable. 

Page 31. Potato Raising and the One-Potato Scheme. By Lewis S. Mills. 
Supt. Mills gives some practical suggestions for the garden plot as regards the 
raising of potatoes. Grades one to eight. 

Page 33. Paper Weaving as an Educational Form of Busy Work. By Nellie 
M. Pairpoint. There is no form of busy work that takes the place of paper weav- 
ing. Miss Pairpoint’s ideas will be found unusually helpful. Grades one to three. 

Page 34. Pictwre Study. By Fred H. Daniels. The subject of the month, | 
Mauve’s ‘‘Spring,’’ is sure to be admired by teachers and pupils. It will not be | 
difficult to take sentences from Mr. Daniels’s text to suit all grades in the Picture 
Study Lessons. 

Page 35. Full Page Reproduction of the Masterpiece. This may be framed 
and hung. After it is studied, it may be used to ornament the schoolroom. 

Page 36. Points of Interest in New York City. By Mary E. S. Davidson. 
This is the first of two articles on New York City. These are valuable for use in 
geography classes or as articles of personal information for the teacher. Every 
one hopes to visit the Great Metropolis at some time, and all will be interested in 
the specific points of interest that Miss Davidson describes. : 


By Arthur F. Killick. All! 


story that describes how a Mothers’ Club was started and the good that has been | 


welcome this article giving ideas for forming and carrying on a Parent-Teacher’s | 








Page 38. Swiss Poster. Patterns of Heidi and her goats to be made into a 
poster. Our large pages admit of our giving full sized patterns. Grades one to five. | 
Pages 40 and 41. How I Made My Vacation Dreams Come True and Pay Big | 
Dividends. A travel article that may be used in a geography class or for the | 
teacher’s own advantage and enjoyment. 


{ 


Page 42. A Square Deal for Words. By Emma M. Bolenius. Some of the 
common inaccuracies of English and their correct forms. For the teacher’s own | 
perusal or for use in English classes. | 

Page 43. Leaflet Story. This little leaflet is looked forward to every month 
by children in grades two to four. The story is an especially pretty one this month. 

age 44, Health- and Grace-Giving Exercises and Games. By Lucia May 
This is the last but one of a series of articles. The little folk game is 

Page 45. Famous Temples of Antiquity. By Susie M. Best. This is the last 
of a series of three articles describing famous ancient temples. The first was 
published in June 1916; the second in January, 1917. For use in history classes or 
for the teacher’s own cultivation. Grades six to eight. 

Page 47. A Tea Wagon. A bench work problem for grades slx to eight. 

Page 48. Mrs. Oriole, Expert Needlewoman. This little bird story will be 
greatly enjoyed by pupils of grades two to five. The tracing patterns may be 
used with the little ones. Miss Sanderson, the author, is a devoted student of 
nature as well as a successful writer of stories. Her new book for children entitled 
‘-Chieckadee-Dee and His Friends,’’ published by Frederick A. Stokes & Co., New 
York, will be welcomed by teachers and mothers for school and home libraries. 

Page 49. When I Went to See the ‘‘Little Mother.’’ A true story describing a 
teacher's experience in visiting the home of one of her patrons. For all teachers. 

Page 50. Peace Poster. This may be hung and used in Peace Day exercises 
on May 18. 

Pages 51 to 56. Evwercises for Peace Day, Mother’s Day, Memorial Day and 
Closing Day. Our entertainment pages are looked forward to every month as 
supplying the teacher unusually attractive material for all the schoolroom holidays. 
We give more than sixty of these large pages a year. If this material were put 
into book form and sold, the cost would be several times the price of the yearly 
subscription of the magazine. 

Page 57. Natwre Study Seat Work. Grades one to three. 

Page 58. Poems Our Readers Have Asked For. One of our most popular 
departments that appeals alike to teachers and the ‘‘home folks.” 

Page 59. Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Lessons. 
linked with the material given on pages 34 and 35. 

Page 62. Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Club. One of the most 
popular departments in the magazine. A symposium of ideas coming from all 
parts of the country and from all grades. 


This page is 
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Ma y 1917 


EARN MORE 


An Unusual Opportunity to 
Increase Your Income, 


; We can use energetic, ambitious young men 
? and women with successful teaching experience 
; to represent us locally and at summer schools 
: institutes and chautauquas in the sale of ; 


Public School Methods. 
New Edition 


You may engage with us during your summer 
vacation or on a permanent basis. Pleasant, re. 
munerative work. For detailed information, 
address 
THE METHODS COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. O, 59 E. Madison St., Chicago 























Teach Your Boys and Girls to Sing 


“My OwNAmerica’ 


NEW PATRIOTIC HYMN 


JUST THE THING FOR SCHOOLS 


FIFTY COPIES ONE DOLLAR- SEND FOUR CENTS FOR SAMPLE 
PUB. BY THE FELICITY PRESS,GLOUCESTER.MASS. 

















The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


100 copies made from your own 
pen, typewriter or drawing. For 
$1 or 0. 0. D., we will send post- 
paid one Nol. printing-surface 
4}2x7; Ink and Sponge complete, 
Satisfaction or money back, 
SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS 
W. FISHER COMPANY, 


113 Amsterdam Ave., NEW YORK, 
Everyday Song Book 3% 
The New Popular Collection c 


Uniform in arrangement and price with our famous 

‘101 Best Songs,’’ Contains a splendid collection of 

more popular songs and little folks songs. 
Teachers—Write for Free Sample 


We want every teacher to have a free sample. Write today, 
e 3 1-2c in 100 lots, F.O.B.Chi fe 
Prices: 7(2°i02. ‘ppd 10 “ppd 
THE CABLE CO.,' 


each, ppd. = 
1216 Cable Building, CHICAGO 
9 7 
GOV’T POSITIONS FOR WOMEN | 
Get My Money-Back Guarantee = , 
You’ll be independent for life, in a govern- t 
ment position. Clerkships in Post-office, 
Gov’t Departments, Customs and Internal Reve- 
nue. Stenpgraniers and Typewriters. any 
others. _ All under Civil Service--permanent 
places, dignified work, good pay, short hours, 
regular vacations. I prepare you for examina- 
tion and appointment. 


Learn about th rotected 
Write today positions for Bisccond x Ask for 
“Book H.C. 1140,” Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 
























se 
Portiand, Oregon, N. E. A. 


. are you coming? If so, why not 
P, nmary Teachers, getin touch with Western Meth- 
ods? It will do you good. Hundreds of teachers of the 
Northwest have had this Special Short Course.  Con- 
venes June 25 to July 6. Tuition $10.00. Given by Ruby 
Shearer Brennan, formerly of U. of O., Oregon Normal 
School and also Primary Supervisor of Portland Schools. 
Write for data. Address 460 East Burnside Street. 


EASY STEPS 
in PERSPECTIVE, 
Color and Rendering 
Special Lessons By Mai! 


One Lesson or More, accord 
ding to proficiency. Each les- 
son complete with Plates, Dia- 
grams, Problems, Charts and 
Explanations. 

“*Send name and address, occupation and training, 
In reply we will send outline of lessons and price.’" 


R. F. JACKSON, P.O. Box 72, BROOKLINE, MASS. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
steady work, life positions, congenial surroundings, 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. Many thousands appointed yearly. 
Both sexes. No politicai pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- 
fied positions. Common school education sufficient. 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
WRITERS! 


- I can sell your MSS. and show 
ti! Lek you how to make them salable. 
I have a ready market for 
Fiction, Short Storivs, Novelettes, 
Serials, Dramatic MSS. $300,000 
worth used every month in U. S. A. 

Write Me Today for Particulars. Wide Experience 
Please enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope with letters of 
inquiry. . 
LAURA D. WILCK, NEW YORK 

(Broker in MSS.) 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


At Your Home. Write tc tay for our booklet. It tells 
how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, etc. Beginners or advanced pupils. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg..Chicage 

TEACHERS ! Are your students interested 
* bates, Orations, and Essays? 


two-cent stamp for particulars. 


The Educational Bureau, P. 0. Box 155, Frederick, Md. 




































1474 Broadway, 
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STYLE NO.7 


PRICES ) PE 0 1 


or that of building may be added 


\ 


‘oe each extra, 


or without if preferred. 


send photo to be copied. 


Here are Two Classy Closing Day Souvenirs for 1917 


We Want You To See Samples, Which Will Be Sent FREE! 


S a matter of professional pride, you desire to leave the best possible impression upon your school! district at the close of school. 
by the giving of a souvenir—the little presentation talk; the excited expectancy of the pupils! in that moment the aggravations and misunderstandings of the year are forgotten. 


} DESCRIPTION :—Souvenir Booklets differ only in size, cover design, and size of photos. ( 
inserts. Covers are embossed in green and rich gold, and are in design as noted in engravings herewith printed. 
contain close of school poem, another poem entitled School Days, and one page of Maxims, all nen drawn and hand engraved with 
Cover and inserts united with silk tassel. 
| WE PRINT TO YOUR ORDER :—Name and district number of your school, township, county, state, teacher’s name, names of 
school officers, and names of all your pupils, either in grades or years, 
have names to be printed. 
PHOTO OF TEACHER : 
yoar photo, All photos returned securely packed 
No. 5, Oblong style, size 4x6 inches, 12 for $1.25, additional ones fe each 
Envelopes to match, 10¢ ner dozen. 


Order as many souvenirs as you 


Write your name and address on back of 


7. Upright, size nearly 3x7 inches, 12 for $1.15, additional ones 6e each 


With Photo, 12 for $1.25, additional ones 7e each, 
Don't base your judgment upon the illustrations and this meagre description, but order samples 
samples we will send order blank, return envelope, etc. 


THE OHIO PRINTING COMPANY, 


W. E. SIEBERT, Proprietor. 


BOX N, 


Envelopes to match, Ic per dozen 
Do it at onee 


Address all communications, 


NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO _ 


Picture to yourself the dramatic opportunity afforded 


Each booklet consists of cover and two | 
Inside pages 


With the 
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Teachers Apron 
No. 495 75c 


This model is well 
suited for the useof 
teachers, clerks or 
stenographers and 
is extremely popu- 
lar because itis both 
stylish and service- 
able. If your dealer 
e& cannot supply it. 

@ send the money and 
his name and wewill 
send the apron di- 
rect, prepaid, Take 
advantage of this 
special offer now. 

Of fine quality 
mercerized black 
satine, protecting 
the front and back 
of the skirt, saving 
itin both wear and 
appearance. Fast- 
ened at the waist- 
line with three glove 
snaps on each side. 
These aprons will 
not bind at the hips 
when sitting, and 
when standing, they 
hane gracefully. 
Waist sizes, 23 to 37 
inches. 
c=""Send 10 cents 
and your dealer’s 
name and receive a 
beautiful sample 
tea Apron. 


W. H. DEAN CO., 272 Everett Bldg., N. Y. City 


The largest manufacturers of aprons in the wor 
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A 
ORGANIZED TAIN/ STORY 
=| KNOWLEDGES AND PI 


TRA MARSTIED 


Representatives Wanted 


= Not an old worn-out 
= proposition. Field untouched. Vacation 
or permanent work. Splendid opportun- 
ity to travel. Sells on demonstration 
Pleasant remunerative work. Let us 
send you our prospectus FREE. 


Hanson-Roach-Fowler Company 
104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


MA 
Every school teach 


WLULIUINAALAL TE 
hh TEAC H E R er in the country is 


entitled to one of our practical booklets free, and 
samples of 


Moore Push-Pins 


Push-less Hangers, and other Push devices 

80 necessary in class rooms to fasten charts, pictures, 
decorations, ete., to walls, without nails or tacks. 
Moore Push-Pins, Made in 2 sizes 

Glass Heads, Steel Points l 10c pkts. |) 
Moore Push-less Hangers. 4 sizes s > pin Canada. 

The Hanger with the Twist 2 Pkts. for 25¢ 
AtStationery, Hardware, Photo, Dept. Stores or by mail. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Dept. 34, Philadelphia, Pa. 
says, Debates, etc., prepared 


ORATIONS 
ORATIONS, for individual requirements. 


Originalaccurate writings for all events. The kind 
that ring true. Five hundred words, one dollar. 


EPHRAIM BUCHWALD, Dept. W. 113 fast 129 St., New York 
PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


Training School for Nurses 
Offers a three year course to young women between ages of 
19 Accredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Ex- 
rs. Monthly allowance while studyine. For details ad 
s Eliza Oonde Glenn, Supt,, 149 W. Superior St., Chicago, MI, | 
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= Something New! 
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Higher Salaries for Teachers 


Nathan C. Schaeffer, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, 
writes as follows on a most timely 
and important subject. This should be 
the beginning of a definite and positive 
campaign for an advance in teachers 
salaries somewhat. commensurate with 
the needs of the time. 

‘“*Has the time not come to draw at 
tention to the fact that the American 
people are passing through the exper- 
ience of European Nations in the days of 
Cortes and Pizarro? Through the con- 
questof Mexico and Peru immense treas- 
ures of gold were distributed throughout 
Evrope. The buying power of the gold 
unit was reduced; the cost of living was 
increased; the common people did not 
know what was pinching them; and all 
who were earning wages and salaries 
were in distress because their income 
did not grow with the increasing price 
of the necessaries of life 

“To-day this country is passing through 
a period of unparalleld prosperity. Gold 
in immense quantities has flowed into 
our land from the mines of Cripple Creek 
and the Klondike. The Allies have sent 
their gold to guarantee the loans which 
have been made through our banking 
houses. But the gold has not found its 
way into the purses of the teachers. 
The searcity of labor has caused a rise 
in the wages of the workers while the 
salaries of the teachers have remained 
stationary. While the railroads, the 
manufacturers and the merchants have 
amassed great wealth, the earnings of 
teachers and janitors have not kept pace 


with the rise in the cost of living. Said 
a janitor the other day: When I was 


married, I carried my money in my vest 
pocket and my marketing in my basket; 
now-a-days I carry my money in the 
basket and my purchases in my vest 
pocket. It was a joke upon the dis- 
tress which has come upon all who must 
live on a salary 

‘The time is at hand for a nation-wide 
agitation in favor of increasing the sal 
aries of our teachers and janitors and 
perhaps one should ada, of our superin- 





tendents. How ean teachers be happy 
in their work if they are pinched by pov- 
erty and if they can not buy educational 
literature? The educational press should 
begin a movement to better the con 
dition of the teachers by drawing atten 
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= subjects. Educational Dept., = | 


tion to the distress which has settled 
upon the homes and the lives of all who 
must live upon a salary.*’ 

The choice of Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, 
Deputy Commissioner ot Education of 
New York, as President of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence is particularly 
gratifying to the teachers of New York 
state, with whom during his twenty-five 
years connection with the Deparment he 
has been in such close relations. He is 
a native of New York and his entire edu 
cational experience has been within its 
bounds, though his acquaintanceship and 
influence have reached far beyond them. 
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| HOW TO TEACH AGRICULTURE | 
|% IN THE RURAL SCHOOLS 


County Superintendents and Instructors, are you = | 


= =| 
= planing work in agriculture for your summer institute? = |} 
| 


= Weean help you. Ask for our new catalog on Charts = 
Slides—and Lecture Books on agriculture and related 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 00,, OF N. J., | 
Warvester Bldg.. Chicago, 


Un 


The National Kindergarten Col- 
lege Summer School 


A recent investigation made by this 
magazine showed that forty per cent. 
of the teachers in the United States at 
tend summer school each year. This is 
not a majority, but it is a percentage 
sufficiently large to explain the great 
improvement in our schools during the 
last ten years, for ‘‘as the teacher, so 
is the school.’’ It is gratifying to all 
who are interested in education to know 
that so many are willing to deny them- 
selves the rest which their vacations 
would afford and to devote six or eight 
weeks of the heated term to serious 
study and earnest research 

What do these teachers desire of the 
schools to which they go? First of all 
they wish a school which specializes in 
the kind of work they are preparing for 
They ask that the school shall give them 
inspiration and recreation,—recreation 
not from the standpoint of amusements, 
but a re-creation which makes for fresh 
courage, a renewing of impulses and for 
mental and spiritual uplift. New ideas 
for their work they must have, —practical 
suggestions which they may carry im 
mediately inte effect. They wish com- 
fortable, congenial boarding accom™oda 
tions, and opportunities for pleasures not 
afforded in their home towns, so that 











with their study they may combine the 
advantages of a vacation which will send | 
them back to their schools refreshed, | 
inspired and equipped for better work. | 

All this and more is offered by the | 
National Kindergarten College of Chi- 
cago in an unusual combination for the 
kindergarten and elementary teacher. | 
Established in 1886 as the Chicago Kin 
dergarten College, the record of this in- 
stitution has been one of steady progress. | 
Miss Elizabeth Harrison, its president, | 
is one of the foremost educators of the 
country, and her books are known wher- 
ever the welfare of children is consid- 
ered. Through her and the excellent 
faculty she has gathered the school has 
kept pace with the advanced movements 
in education, holding fast to all that is 
good, but ever reaching out for new ideas 
and improved methods. 





The New Nature Library is a notable 
set of books. ‘There are nine volumes, 
written by various authors, every 
one an authority in the line touched upon. | 
In these days when so much of reading | 
and education is turned in the direction | 
of Nature, it is well to have these 
authoritative volumes in one’s reach. 
But they are not only authoritative, but 
they are made interesting and attractive. 
The wealth of illustrations in black and 
white and in color is one of the great 
features of the book. These number 
actually in the thousands and indicate 
the wonderful quality of the books. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., are offering 
these to our readers, and their offer to 
furnish sample pages and full informa 
tion should be availed of by many. 


NINS RING 
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Easy Elementary Science Experiments 


Directions for demonstrating the Magdeburg hemisphere 
using two tumblers; the telephone with baking powder 
boxes; imitation thunder witha cord; air presure with a 
board; thé barometer with a cord, or with sait or with pine 
boards ; candle experiments; magicinks. In all thirty ex 
periments suitable for school entertainments or for class 
work. Paper bound book, Postpaid 25 cents. 


W.A. MATHENY, Athens, Ohio, 


STUDY AT HOME 
Complete Resident University Course 
by mail Also Lawyer’s Law © e 
LL. B. Degree conferred. In * 
by Bench and Bar. Strong Fac o 


CATALOG FREE, 
OKLAHOMA CITY UNIVERSITY, 911 Colcord Building, Oklahoma City, Okla 


Special Offer 
to Teachers 


(For a short time onlu) 
Doubleday. Page & Company 


take pleasure in announc 
ing that they have completed 
arrangements whereby they can 
now offer to the teachers of 
America, at a very special and 
reduced price, their famous 


New Nature 
Library 


This set of books consists of nine hand- 
There are thousands 
of pages of fascinating text and hun- 
dreds of illustrations, including color 
plates made from nature. The books 
come bound either in rich green cloth 
or flexible black leather. They are 
indexed and cross-indexed so that you 
can identify any living thing. 





Box 525 

















some volumes. 


This special offer to teachers was never 
made before. It is for a short time 
only. We urge your taking advantage 
of it at once. 


; + 


Write NOW for full particulars, which 
will be sent to you without expense or 4 


obligation of any kind. Wewill 4 
also send free a I6-page book- 

let giving & full page, color- 7 

ed _ illustrations of birds, “DOUBLEDAY. 


flowers, trees, etc. 

Send the coupon at once 4 

as this offer is limited 4 

COUPON |, “3 
»~ Fee the 
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PAGE & CO0., 

Dept. 225, 
Garden City, N.Y. 
full particulars 
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PRACTICAL METHODS, AIDS AND DEVICES FOR TEACHERS 


This Valuable Set of Books Is Now Being Offered at Special Reduced Rate and On Easy 


Terms of Payment In Combination with NORMAL INSTRUCTOR -PRIMARY PLANS 





maces 


‘THIS 


Regular Price . . . 


Subseription Price . . 


OFFER 


He Pere seererresssssees 


Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers (2 Volumes) 


IS OUR ( Normal Instructor - Primary Plans, 1 Year 


Total value ... 


t+ o* 


BOTH FOR ONLY 


| $ 6. Payable in 


Installments 
Or $5.50 In One Payment 


SEND NO CASH 


m 


$6.50 











1.50 
$8.00 
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‘|Special Price for Books Alone 


To Present Subscribers Only) is $4.50 Payable 
in Installments or $4.00 in One Payment 





























Use Blank Below and Secure 
These Books on Approval 
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The Most Helpful Set of Books Ever Prepared for Teachers 


Two Volumes Each 9x 12 inches—512 ions More Than 500 Illustrations—Full Baby Seal Keratol Binding 





VERY teacher, no matter how well quali- 
fied by training and experience, has felt 
the need of having some work of reference 

which would keep her constantly supplied with 
new ideas and suggestions for carrying on the 
daily work of the schoolroom. 

The demands upon the teacher, in this age of broad- 
ening educational activities, are of an extremely urgent 
character. The multiplicity of subjects, the greater re- 
quirements as to qualifications, the higher standard of 
personal equipment, the greater results expected, all 
tend to make the teacher’s work more important and 
more exacting. 

It is with a view to aiding the teacher in meeting 
these conditions that we have prepared Practical Methods, 
Aids and Devices for Teachers. In these books, teachers 
are given the result of the best thought, the best talent 
and the years of experience of many successful teachers, 
all of them specialists in their respective branches. 

Our chief ambition in the production of Practical 
Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers has been to pro- 
vide a work of the greatest possible value and usefulness 
to teachers in grade and rural schools and at a price so 
reasonable and on terms so easy that any teacher could 
procure it. 

Although these books were published only one year 
ago, thousands of sets have already been sold and we 
hear nothing but expressions of approval from those who 
have purchased them. 

Proper equipment is essential to success in any line 








Compiled by the Editors of Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans in Collaboration 
with Many of the Foremost senna, 


Practical---Usable---Helpful 


In providing the material for these books great stress 
has been put on the idea of making them thoroughly 
practical. Every thought expressed, every idea pre- 
sented, every particle of material provided has been 
subjected to the most careful tests and consideration in 
order that nothing not thoroughly practical and usable 
should find a place in them. Teachers will find these 
books of inestimable value in their work—a never-failing 
source of helpful material on any of the subjects treated. 


Illustrations 


More than 500 engravings, interspersed throughout the 
books, splendidly and effectively illustrate the text. The 
Art Section is embellished by a large number of repro- 
ductions from famous paintir gs, selected because of their 
adaptability for picture study in the schools. The Draw- 
ing Section has several pages of plates in colors, 


Preparation and Arrangement 


The text and illustrations have been prepared by 
practical teachers who have long been identified with the 
best in educational work and who represent the greatest 
array of talent ever engaged in the production of any set 
of books exclusively for teachers. The books are divided 
into subject-chapters, each volume containing a complete 
index of the contents of that volume, thus making all 
material easily accessible. While no attempt has been 
made to grade all the material supplied, the various 
grades are amply provided for and these books are 








of work. The teacher who is equipped with Practical 
Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers will be able to apply her training to 
the best possible advantage and to develop her work along the same broad lines 


followed by the leading educators of the country. 
Subjects Treated 

VOLUME I | VOLUME II 
Reading History Agriculture Writing 
Arithmetic Hygiene Nature Study Seat Work 
Spelling Physical Education Story Telling Domestic Science 
Language Gymnastics and Games | Dramatization Plays and Exercises 
Geography Picture Study | Drawing Recitations 


Each of the above subjects has been treated in the most thorough, prac- 
tical and helpful manner possible. The contents comprise over 400 topies and 
more than 500 illustrations. A glance at the subject of Geography, for instance, reveals the fact 
that forty-two pages are devoted to this one department, which is contributed to by 18 authors and 
contains 48 illustrations. The teacher can turn to any one of the various departments in full conti- 
dence of being able to find just the material needed for class use. 





equally adapted to use in the grades and in rural schools. 


Size, Paper, Printing, Binding, Etc. 


Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers consists of two voiumes, 
each 9x12 inches. There are 256 pages in each volume with two ten inch columns 
to the page. The contents are equal to four ordinary 350-page books. The text is printed in excep- 
tionally readable type on a heavy weight book stock, especially made to secure the quality and finish 
necessary to produce the best results in printing. The Art Section is printed in sepia (brown) ink and 
the numerous plates illustrating the Drawing Section are beautifully reproduced in colors. The two 
volumes are bound in full baby seal Keratol, giving them an unusually attractive appearance and the 
durability essential to books intended for daily use for a long period of time. Title is stampedin gold. 


Prices, Terms, Etc. 


The regular price of the two volumes is $6.50 but for a time they are being 
offered in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans at a special rate of 
$6.00, payable in six monthly installments of $1.00 each. To those desiring to remit in one payment on 
the 15th of the month following-date of order a discount of 50 cents is allowed making the net cash 
price $5.50. If youare at present a subscriber to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans you can obtain the 
books alone for $4.50, the terms being $1.50 on the 15th of the following month and the balance in 
three monthly installments of $1.00 each, orif you prefer to remit in one payment on the 15th of the month 
following date of order, you will be allowed a discount of 50 cents, making the net cash price $4.00. 


We Want Every Teacher to Examine and Use These Books for 10 Days at Our Expense 


Send No Cash 


be immediately sent to you, charges prepaid. 


YOU TAKE NO RISK 


If the books are not satisfactory return them at our expense. 


If satisfactory keep and pay for them on easy terms as provided. 


Terms and conditions all clearly stated in order blank. 


We want you to see the books. Sign and mail order blank today. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO,, Dansville, N. Y. {32 


kee If you wish to 
examine Practical 
Methods, Aids and 
Devices for Teachers with a view to purchasing the books if 
they are found satisfactory in every respect, sign and mail } Stu your special combination rate of $6.0 
to us at once the accompanying Order Blank. The books will 





Use This Order Blank— Send No Cash 


F, A. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N. Y. Ae ean eC pee 1917: 


You may ship on approval (all charges prepaid) to my address below PRACTICAL 
METHODS, AIDS AND DEVICES FOR TEACHERS, complete in two volumes, and 
enter or extend my subscription to NORMAL -INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS for one 


If the books are in all respects satisfactory a me, I agree to keep them and make 
payment as follows: $1.00 on the fifteenth of next month and $1.00 on the fifteenth 
of each of the next succeeding five months, or to remit the cash price of $5.50 on 
the fifteenth of next month if I prefer. 

f not satisfactory, I agree to advise you to that effect within ten days of the receipt 
of the books, in which case you will send stamps for their return and cancel this order. 


DON Sede GAUE DEAS en 554 Ne aA ESE SOK SRST Rb DAE SARE SES SAAD SAT Oke DESDE RSA EO LEO OTERbESaKes hats 


Siete Doo cial cu oy he RRCEL EL AGG eeh eS bab mao eee ease eS D eR IDIK mes OIDASSSA SR RERS 

SPECIAL PRIVILEGE TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS. If you are a subscriber to Normal In- 

structor-Primary Plans you can obtain Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers at 
$4.50 in installments or $4.00 cash. Use the above order blank but modify it b striking out all of the 
first paragra h after the word ““Yolumes’’ and in the second paragraph, change fest payment of $1.00 
“ive months” to three months and $5.50 to $4.00. 
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May 1917 . 


The Superintendents’ Meeting 


The meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A., with 
all of its subsidiary and associate bodies 
at Kansas City, February 26 to March 2 
was highly successful in attendance and 
program. The attendance was second 
only to that of the Detroit meeting last 
year, and there were more present from 
outside of Missouri than were present 
from outside of Michigan last year. The 
rogram was a big one in numbers partic- 
jpating and in quality. Four hundred or 
more persons took part in the various 
meetings. ‘To Superintendent John D. 
Shoop of Chicago, president of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, was given 
much of credit for arrangement of pro- 

ram and manner of its carrying out. 
Atlanta, Ga., was chosen as the place 
for the next meeting, winning over Bos- 
ton by five votes. 

The following officers of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence were elected 
for 1918: President, Thomas E. Finegan, 
Deputy Commissioner of Education in 
New York State; First Vice President, 
Superintendent A. A. McDonald of Sioux 
Falls, S. D.; Second Vice President, 
Superintendent Carlos M. Cole, Denver, 
Colo.; Seeretary, Lida E. Tall, Balti- 


more, Md. 

Dr. J. H. Doyle, Superintendent of 
schou!s at Independence, Iowa, has issued 
a little booklet on ‘*The Fundamentals 
of Platform Reading,’’ which is of much 
more value than its mere size would in- 
dicate. Himself a graduate of a school 
of oratory, he recognizes the value of 
training for oral expression, and espe- 
cially for public or platform speaking. In 
this booklet he has prepared an outline 
giving the fundamentals of expression 
ina nut-shell. He appeals to ‘‘every 
boy and girl to acquire a mastery in the 
use of the spoken word. Acquire it for 
its power as a fundamental life force, 
for its charm, for its beauty, for your 
own highest individual success and de- 
velopment.’’ The booklet, though issued 
especially for the ‘‘pupils, teachers and 
patrons of the Independence public 
schouls’’ is adapted for wider use and 
would be of value to any teacher inter- 
ested in the best development of this 
branch of school work. 





New York is to have a State spelling 
bee at the State Fair, Syracuse, during 
the week of September 10-15. Each 
county is urged to be represented in the 
competition, which will be conducted by 
the Commissioner of Education. Prizes of 
$20, $15, $10 and $5 will be awarded. The 
State Fair Commission will pay the rail- 
road fare of each county representative 
to and from Syracuse, and will furnish a 
free admission to the fair grounds. The 
contestants will also be the guests at 
luncheon of the State Commissioner of 
Agriculture and State Commissioner of 
Education. 





CAN YOU SELL REFERENCE BOOKS ? BEATS 
TEACHING SCHOOL A MILE! TRY IT! Salary 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS oa 





As this country has entered the world 
war, never perhaps has there been 
so great need for interesting the 
boys and girls of our public schools 
in the beautiful things in life. 
Enough of horror will enter their 
minds; we should not fail to coun- 
teract this by developing a love 
for the finest things. A love for 
beautiful pictures will help. 











Bird Pictures in Colors. 
Two Cents Each for 13 or more. 
brief description of each. 

22 x 28 including the white margin. 


Send 90 cents for Sir Galahad. 





Size 7x9. 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


‘The Perry Pictures 


A Cent-and-a-Half Each 


20 for 30 
Size 54 x8. 
Smaller, Half Cent Size. 
Larger, Eight Cent Size. 
Order NOW for Spring Bird Study: 
Send 60 cents for 25 


Large Pictures for Framing. 90 cents each; 10 for $8.50. Portraits $1.00 each. Size 


CATALOGUES : Beautiful 64-page Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations for 5 two-cent stamps. 
(Please do not send for the catalogue without sending the stamps. ) 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


for 20 or more 
cents: $1.50 per hundred. Postpaid. 
Send 380 cents for 20 art subjects. 
For 50 or more. 3x3. 
For 5 or more. 10x12. 


common birds and 2 very 





Watt 


Malden, Mass 


SIR GALAHAD 


Box 13, 





Military Training in New York 


Under the New York State law passed 
last year, military training was pre- 
scribed for boys between the ages of six- 
teen and nineteen in the public schools. 
The plans for carrying out the law were 
in the hands of the State Military Com- 
mission, which also has charge of the 
physical training in the schools, an en- 
tirely separate matter. This commission 
consists of Maj. Gen. Ryan of the Na- 
tional Guard, Commissioner of Education 
Finley, and Dr. Geo. J. Fisher, physical 
director of the Y. M. C. A. Commis- 
sioner Finley particularly objected to 
the law, principally because it applied 
only to pupils in school and not to the 
large numbers of the same ages in em- 
ployment or otherwise engaged. It made 
class instead of universal training, and 
in many eases would operate to reduce 
the number remaining in school during 
these years. ‘Thelaw has been amended 
by which it is made to apply to all boys 
between the ages specitied, except that 
exception can be made of those engaged 
in vocational training which would be of 
national service in time of war. The 
Commission has been preparing plans 
for putting the law into action under its 
amended form, and these are so far ad- 
vanced that training will be promptly be- 
gun. The State has been divided into 
districts for this purpose and National 
Guard and other military officers will 
take part in the work. The training is 
already beginning in some schools, and 
it will be under way in most of them 
before the training of working boys be- 
gins, but by next September the Com- 
mission hopes to have all the boys of the 
stipulated ages receiving a limited num- 
ber of hours of instruction each week. 
It is estimated that there will be 260,000 
boys taking training each year in mili- 





und Commission, BUFTON BOOK C0., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


tary training in New York State. 





BROWN & BROWN 


Most Dainty Souvenirs at Close of School 


Will be found in our Heavy Satin Ribbon Bookmarks. 1! you desire to see 
sainples of these send 2c in stamps. We willenclose catalog Which has on it the 
seven beautiful colors which we furnish and paper slips with poems which we 
print upon the markers, 

«ur New Poems—‘'To My Dear Pupil”, “Closing School Message’, 

Truest Wishes”, “Good Bye”? and “Sunshine inthe Heart”, We pul 
on the above marks, which can be furnished in assorted colors, the name ol your 
schooi, County, ‘Township, District No., State, Date and Teacher's Name. 

Price List: Ten large size Ribbon Marks, 3x9 inches, with teacher’s lame, ete., 
1.330, additional ones at 10'ce each, ‘Ten small size Ribbon Marks 17gx4 inches, 
With teacher’s hame, etc., 95e, additional ones 7 cents each. 

Pupils names and School Officials may be printed on the large marks in 
stead of poem if desired for 25 cents additional on the above price list. 

Iftoo late to send for samples we will select at once and guarantee 
Satisfaction. 

We have received a large number of letters from teachers who have ordered fromm 
us for many years who are enthusiastic in their praise of our dainty markers au 
still continue to order. <A gift will be given with every order this season, 


Dept. 80% Dansville, N. Y. 











TEACHERS WANTED 


CAPITOL TEACHERS AGENCY, 


CHICAGO 
If you want a position, write us, If you have never 
taught, write us. If you want « BETTER POSITION, 
write us. If you desire to teach ANY PLACE, write us 
G.W. HAMPTON, Manager. BOULDER, COLO. 


ATHENS, G 








Shorthan 


BY MAIL. $1200 Positions, 


j Stories, Poems, Plays, ete. are wanted for pu) 
Kerst School, Reading, Pa. Writers-* ation, LiteraryBureau, N16, Hanuibal,Wo 








free. 


HOME STUDY Certificate, Diploma, Degree. Catalogue 


A WEEK EVENINGS. 
Tells how. 





$30 I MAKE IT. FREE Booklet 


ALOP SCOTT, Cohoes, N.Y 


2c Postage. 


Teachers’ Professional College, Washington, D.C. 














How About Your 
Window Shades? 


This is an important part of the school and should 
receive the same attention that you would give if 
you were to make a thousand dollar purchase. 


Draper’s Cotton Duck Adjustable 
Window Shades 


are guaranteed to give a maximum amount of service ab a 
minimum of cost. 


Write today for our latest catalog, which will be of interest to you. 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO. *"Séi:33" 




















ment; its significance as 











to our school, all charges prepaid, 


P.O. cccccsescccseccccscccscccccevene seeeeees 


Street op BR. F. De ccccccvcccscescccess ssccccccccvcosecece 





STORY OF THE FLA 


flag, with manual of instructions for its use on various occasions, etiquette of the flag, ete. Illustrated. Price 10 cents. 

Intimately acquainted as we all are with the American flag, comparatively few of us are familiar with the story of its origin and develop- 
Certainly every American citizen is always interested, and just now intensely 
so, in all things pertaining to the “Stars and Stripes,”’ and will welcome an opportunity to procure our little book which fully and interestingly 
portrays the story of our flag. . 

The pupils of your school could perform no more patriotic service than to place this book in every home in your com- 
munity, It is our pleasure to afford them an opportunity to do this and, as a reward for their services, to install in your 
Read our offer carefully, accept it promptly, and your pupils will do the rest. 
A set of 160 books, selected from the Instructor Litera- 
ture Series, bound in limp cloth, and put up in a sub- 
stantial cloth covered box, having hinged top and hinged drop front, as illustrated. Accompanied by a record 
k (64 pages, with limp cloth covers) to use in keeping a record of books drawn and returned by the pupils, 
Included in the Instructor School Library No, 1 are the following titles which are of a patriotic or 
historical character and which will be of special interest to your pupils at this time: 


school a splendid library of 100 books, 


Instructor School Library No. 1 


of th 


Use This Coupon  bazte........... 


In accordance with your offer and without any personal obligation on 
my part, you may send to me 125 Copies of “The Story of the Flag” 
purchased or sold by my pupils at 10 cents per copy, the proceeds ($12.50) 
to be remitted to you by me on receipt of which The Instructor School 
Library No. 1, consisting of 100 volumes in limp cloth binding, is to be sent 


NAME cocccccccccccccssseccevevesscccccccccescsccsecoe NOs 


seoee State.. 


used officially in various ways, etc., etc. 


Story of Washington Stories of Courage 
Story of Lincoln 
American Nayal Heroes 
Story of Patrick Henry 
Story of Nathan Hale 
Story of Grant 
Speeches of Lincoln 
Stories of Heroism 


‘The Boston Tea Par' 
Patriotic Stories 

History in Verse 

Heroes of the Revolution 
Story of Franklin 


e Instructor Literature Series. 


ee ne - ; OUR OFFER How Your Pupils Can Get This Library Without Expense to Your School 


of Pupils..... 


Coser ee ereeeeee 


A booklet consisting of 16 pages and cover, (size 6x9 inches) well printed on good paper. 
The cover design represents the American Eagle with large U.S. Flag in the background 
and is beautifully produced in colors, 


Story of Thomas Jefferson 
Story of dd 


The Man Without a Country 
The balance of the 100 titles are of a general character and represent the ‘‘cream"’ 
















Contains full description and history of the American 





y 






Lexington, Concord and Bunker Hill 
Stories of the Revolution-Part | 
Stories of the Revolution-Part II 
Stories of the Revolution-Part IL 
Famous Early Americans 
Webster's Bunker Hill Address 
Washington’s Farewell Addresses and 
First Inaugural 





Sign and mail to us the coupon. On receipt of it we will send to you, prepaid, 125 copies of the “‘Story of the Flag.” 
I cheerfully and quickly buy or sell these 125 books at 10 cents each. 
receipt of which we will ship, prepaid, the 100-volume library. 
Many of your pupils will cheerfully buy a copy of the “Story of the Flag’”’ for themselves and there is scarcely a resident of your com- 
| munity who would not gladly purchase it if given an opportunity. ° 
oe 1 By the joint effort of your pupils the entire matter can be quickly disposed of after receiving the flag books, and you wil! have the 
library in your possession before you scarcely realize it. 


t E c Your pupils will 
The proceeds (total $12.50) will be turned in to you and remitted to us, on 


Send us the coupon today. 
- A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





F 
Fill out and Mail Coupon to Either ) \iaii &@ McCREARY, 430 So. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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Combine Many TripsInOne |_| | } 
This Scenic Way 


HE Western Educational route to Portland, the 1917 N. E. A. Convention 
City, isthe Union Pacific, It offers more than luxurious train service over the 
"most direct route taken first by the Lewis and Clark Expedition of discovery. 


it traverses a territory rich in historic interest. It follows the route of the 
famous Overland trail, first tramped by the buffalo, then worn into a pathway by In- 
dian moccasins, then followed by fur traders and trappers, ‘‘49ers’’and the Mormons, 


_ Without extra railroad fare you may visit en route—Colorado—Salt Lake City. 
Estes-Rocky Mountain National Park and Yellowstone National Park may be made 
as a convenient and inexpensive side trip. . ' 


The Union Pacific traverses regions of stupendous grandeur; For 200 miles it 
parallels the Majestic Columbia River and the new Columbia River Highway. 


‘ Visit pigturesque Puget Sound, where at Seattle July 5, 6 and 7, the first Marine 
Carnival of our history will be held. Take a trip to Alaska, Also visit Mt. Rainier. 


The Luxurious 
Oregon-Washington Limited 


Through Daily Train from Chicago to Portland, ‘Tacoma and Seattie 


Special Low Fares—Many Attractive Side Trips 
Liberal Stop-Overs fi 





Plan to include the maximum number of attractions at minimum expense. 











X Handsomely illustrated, informative booklets will be sent you free upon re- SS 

Sy quest, including the N. E. A. Special tolder telling ‘‘Where to Go and What to See f W 
in and About Portland.”’ Invaluable in planning your trip. Also check ou coupon | ir 

other booklets desired. ; 
— he Y 

Minneapolis @ St Daud : 

Shige 

es me" iy 
UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM -TH ERVICE ROUTES ise 
Write or mail coupon to either P= ir 


Gerrit Fort, Passenger ‘Traffic Manager, 2023 Garland Block, Chicago, IIl. 
or J. B. DeFriest, General Eastern Agent, Woolworth Building, New York 


<) 
|: 
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UNION PACIFIC! 


America’s Greatest Vacation Route 
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The Personal Touch 


WO teachers met a sunny-faced 
“| boy oneday. Saidone: ‘‘Isn’t 
Joel the dearest boy? You 
had him in school, didn’t 
A you?”’ 

, “‘T don’t seem to remem- 
ber,’ said the other. ‘‘Oh, yes, I do remem- 
ber now. Hesat in the fourth seat in the 
second row.”’ 

But that was all she could remember about 
aboy whose eager enthusiasm would put a 
bit of joy into the day for any thinking 
teacher. Not much ‘‘personal touch’’ in her 
teaching, was there? 

It is surely true that we cannot do our best 
work with people that way, not even with 
grown-ups, certainly not with children. For 
children love this personal touch and miss it 
when it is lacking. 

A little girl who was complaining bitterly 
about the substitute teacher in her room gave 
as the chief reason for not liking her, ‘‘She 
doesn’t call any of us by our names. She just 
says ‘this little girl’ and ‘that little boy,’”’ a 
perfectly natural proceeding from the substi- 
tute’s point of view, but a real grievance to 
the child. 

One of Dickens’s characters is always ask- 
ing, ‘Is the old man friendly?’’ and the 
friendly attitude is the one that every child 
likes to feel in those around him. Such a 
feeling easily can be cultivated by the teacher 
with only a little thought. A personal greet- 
ing to each child as he enters the room in the 
morning has proved a great improvement over 
the usual ‘‘Good morning, children,’’ with its 
wholesale response,’’ ‘‘Good morning, Miss 
—.’’ The individual ‘‘good night’’ comes 
into the same category. 

Adding the child’s name to a street greet- 
ing is a further help. A child’s face bright- 
ens much more at ‘‘How do you do, James?’ 
than at the conventional “How do you do?” 

The celebration of birthdays is an excellent 
means of cultivating a friendly feeling. An 
elaborate ceremony with wreaths, cakes and 
candles is not at all necessary. A very sim- 
ple little way of calling the day‘‘Mary’s day,’’ 
or “Tom’s day’’ answers every purpose. On 
that day that child may be given all the spe- 
cial privileges, of watering the plants, carry- 
ing any notes or supplies to other rooms, pass- 
ing the papers, choosing the songs or stories 
for the day, ete. The children whose birth- 
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days do not happen to come in term time can 
be counted in as special helpers on days on 
which no birthday falls. 

Another ceremony which has the personal 
touch is the practice of shaking hands with 
every child on Friday night. There are 
always some awkward pauses at first while the 
proper hand is being found, and the lips un- 
accustomed to such ceremony are being 











OTHERS — 
Ilsa L.Wright 


Awinsome, loving little lad was he, 
His thoughts so mA / serious and wise. 


| ] sof fo there seemed 
Neen eA aoe cmstin eee 


“who picks out mothers for the boys? he asked 
one day. tilted up his face to see . 


His eager laok. God chooses them I said 
And nesed his aay ent ight merrily 


His little arm stole gently round ny waist. 
He smiled; Id like to choose a mother, tao, 
God took the one he gave me back.Dyou think, 
If I prayed hard, hed give me you 2” 











trained, but the change during the year from 
limp, left-handed shakes and awkward re- 
plies, to a hearty hand clasp and a clear ‘‘Good 
night, Miss ——,’’ with a happy straightfor- 
ward look into the teacher’s eyes, is a won- 
derful gain in social customs. 

A mother once told a teacher as a great joke 


that her child had come home one night 
greatly distressed because she thought her 
whole room must have been very naughty in 
some way she didn’t understand. Her reason 
was that the teacher hadn’t smiled at them as 
she usually did when they went home. The 
teacher didn’t see it as a joke exactly, and 
from that time was careful to send her class 
home with a cheery good-night no matter what 
the day’s trials had been. 

The teacher unconsciously shows more of 
her personal side in after-school times, 
and this intimacy is a gratification to an in- 
terested child. “She lets us stay after school 
to help her,’’ is often spoken in highest praise 
of some beloved teacher. 

We agree that getting acquainted with our 
pupil is the ideal thing, but how shall we find 
time for it? 

I have partially solved the problem for my- 
self by taking into my special thought for a 
short period one row of children at a time. 
This means dealing with such a small num- 
ber that particular attention can be given to 
their work, their personal habits, their atti- 
tude toward school, and even to gaining some 
knowledge of their home conditions. Some 
children are so friendly by nature and so in- 
sistent in their demands on our attention that 
acquaintance comes rapidly. Such children 
can be passed over quickly in favor of the shy 
or sullen child who needs drawing out. 

If the teacher can give to each child in the 
row she is considering a word of commenda- 
tion for some good bit of work or action, he 
will go home with a strong sense of the ‘‘per- 
sonal touch.’’ 

By the time I have gone through all the 
rows once in this way I am ready to begin 
again with the first row, and the advance- 
ment in understanding that comes with the 
second study ismarvelous. There will always 
be a few baffling and elusive ones to keep in 
special thought throughout the year, but the 
majority of children will interpret the general 
‘personal touch’’ individually and be satisfied. 

This plan helps me to keep my pupils in 
mind as distinct personalities, not merely as 
‘*class’’ children. It not only makes us all 
happier in our work but it aids greatly in 
teaching and in discipline. 

We talk much of the mass, but the law of 
life is ‘‘one by one;’’ how ean it be otherwise 
in teaching? 
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The Sunshine Bank of Good Deeds 


An Attractive Method for Teaching Ethics to Children 


premium on, or offering a re- 
ward for, little deeds of kind- 
ness; believing it would be 
the medium to bring home to 
— children that the real sun- 
shine and happiness of life was in creating 
sunshine and happiness for others, the Sun- 
shine Bank of Good Deeds had its origin. 
The idea was placed in bank form in order 
to impress on the minds of the children that, 
in order to draw on their accounts of sun 
shine and happiness, they first must have a 
deposit to their credit. I believed that the 
children would welcome the idea of attempt 
ing to do as many good deeds as possible if 
their attention was called to the happiness 
they could create. I did not want the idea 
to be a passing fad. | wanted a permanent 
institution of good deeds, and to make the 
plan a lasting one I adopted the bank form, 
in order that some sort of a permanent record 
might be kept of the good deeds and the in- 
terest sustained. I merely outlined the idea, 
and some of the teachers in the Kansas City 
schools, as well as those of near-by cities, 
put the plan into actual operation. 

Miss Grace Daley of Kansas City and Miss 








Johnson of Winfield, Kansas, were the first 


teachers to report to me that the bank had 
been established in their rooms. They each 
taught third grade pupils. Their plans were 
very similar, except that in the Kansas City 
school bookkeepers were named to make en- 
tries of the good deeds, while in the Win 
tield schoo! a box was used as a depository. 
The result in both instances was an immedi 
ate and noticeable improvement in the deport 
ment in both rooms; in fact, the disposition 
and manners of several children were changed 
to such an extent that the parents of the 
children came to the schoolroom to see what 
had brought about the improvement. Boys 
and girls who were inclined to run errands 
grudgingly began to run them cheerfully. 
Some children who had to be called several 
times to get up in the morning surprised 
their parents by getting down stairs on the 
first call. Beds were made before the chil- 
dren left for school. There was a disposition 
to want to help with the housework. Instead 
of the eustomary argument, ‘‘! wiped the 
dishes last night. It’s your turn to-night, ’’ 
there was almost a quarrel to see who would 
have the honor of wiping them ‘‘to-night.’’ 
Such irksome tasks as looking after younger 
brothers and sisters while mothers prepared 
the evening meal became real pleasures. 
Children who had been selfish with their 
playthings and toys developed a spirit of 
self-denial which was amazing. 

While these changes for the better were 
occurring in the homes, there was a marked 
improvement in the schoolrooms and on the 
school grounds. Fights and petty quarrels 
were reduced to the minimum. Talking in 
ranks and pushing through the cloak-rooms 
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Arthur F. Killick 
Originator of the Sunshine Bank. of Good Deeds 


ceased. Willie Brown quit throwing some 
smaller boy’s hat into somebody’s yard. Chil- 
dren who were derelict in observing some of 
the simple rules of hygiene were brought 
into line by being’ told that cleaning their 
teeth each day would be considered a deposit 
in the Sunshine Bank. 

When the idea was first proposed some of 
the teachers thought they saw added labors 
to their already manifold duties and opposed 
it. They argued that the keeping of the 
records would mean a lot of extra work. 


‘However, the teachers who adopted the plan 


found that it lightened their labors. They 
Sunshine Bank of Kansas City, Mo. 


IN ACCOUNT WITH 


WITHDRAWALS BALANCE 





‘bait | = DEPOSITS 





KINDNESS 
COURTESY 

GENEROSITY 
CLEANLINESS 


PROMPTNESS 





PATIENCE 
UNSELFISHNESS 


PATRIOTISM 


THOUGHTFULNESS 








| 
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TRUTHFULNESS 
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Minature Page from a Sunshine Bank Book 


turned the whole scheme over to the eh]. 
dren. Tellers and bookkeepers were selecte( 
from the rooms. The writing of the deeds 
on paper gave the children considerable help 
not only in spelling but in the proper use of 
words. The bank was a medium to put into 
practice the little deeds of truth, kindness 
and love that they had been reading and 
talking about. Also it helped with the play 
of protecting the birds. Feeding and water- 
ing the little feathered friends counted jy 
deposits, and some of the children extended 
this work to putting out feathers and strings 
to assist the birds in nest building, 

The scope of the plan could be greatly en. 
larged. Nearly every home of moderate 
means has discarded toys, books, elothing 
and other things which children have out- 
grown either physically or mentally. If the) 
were sold they would not bring enough to 
justify the trouble of selling them. A little 
diplomacy used in redistributing these arti- 
cles among families in less fortunate circum- 
stances would expand the Christmas. spirit 
over the entire year. 

While some of the foregoing statements 
may sound a little extravagant it will take 
but a short time to convince any doubting 
teacher of the success of the Sunshine Bank. 
A short talk by the teacher of the purpose 
of the institution followed by a few days’ 
trial of the plan is the best test, and the 
only one that | ask they make. If the 
teacher will ask the children to write down 
one or more good deeds that they perform 
each day and have these slips turned in to 
her | teel confident that the success of the 
idea will be a surprise to her. To avoid the 
system of bookkeeping becoming’ cumber- 
some and a daily repetition of such entries 
as, ‘‘l washed the dishes,’’ or, ‘‘! went to 
the store,’’ or, in fact, any of the daily tasks 
that children perform, the Kansas City plan 
provided for ten classifications as follows: 
Kindness, courtesy, thoughtfulness, cleanli- 
iiess, truthfulness, patriotism, generosity, 
promptness, patience, unselfishness. These 
were printed on a regular form with a sheet 
ot paper cut to fit a loose leaf folder. A 
space was left for the name of the pupil, 
the grade, the school and the teacher, ‘The 
tellers or bookkeepers, children appointed by 
the teacher, decided under which classifica- 
tion the deed should be entered, and pasted a 
little gold star in the proper column. 
‘The teachers also permitted a five or ten 
minute discussion each day of the bank and 
its workings. This was the plan followed in 
the grades where the children were tar 
enough advanced to carry out the plan them- 
selves. In the primary grade in one school 
they made oral reports of their good deeds 
and the teacher gave them a credit for every 
deed. When they received a hundred credits 
she took a kodak picture of the pupil and 
pasted it in a large book which she had 
labeled ‘‘Sunshine Fairies.’’ While the plan 
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was not intended to reach children beyond 
the fourth grade, the higher grade pupils in 
one of the schools carried out the idea of 
practical banking and issued checks payable 
to each other. For example, if one of the 
pupils performed a kind deed, as many pupils 
as witnessed this deed would issue a check 
payable to the one who performed the kind 
act. 

The plan of the Sunshine Bank is very 
elastic and easily lends itself to any con- 
struction that the individual teacher wishes 
to place on its operation. The bank had its 
inception in a speech made before the mem- 
bers of the City Club, composed of business 
and professional men of Kansas City. An 


What Mothers’ Clubs Mean to 


There were eight of us, but 
J even so, we were lonely. The 
a4 town was full of factions and 
| ‘‘sets’’ as hard and fast as the 
~ 2 castes of India. Left strictly 
to ourselves, we formed a clique as apart as 
though we were ona desert isle. Not from 
choice but in self-defense. 

There are similar conditions in many towns. 
Rural people take their teachers to their hearts 
more quickly than village and town folk. 
Living in the open country, rural people know 
the solace of human companionship. 

But the inhabitants of small towns have 
more interests and they are apt to lose sight 
of the fact that a stranger within their gates 
is literally suffering for want of friendship. 
We felt that the people had not snubbed us, 
they had merely fergotten us. And we felt 
that we and the mothers would find congenial 
friendship, once the start was made, for we 
were all women and all interested in the same 
children. 

So we seit invitations home through the 
children, saying that we wanted to know the 
mothers of our pupils, and asking them to 
come to school on a certain afternoon at three- 
thirty and help ‘‘get together.”’ 

We decorated the rooms, not ostentatiously, 
as one would for exercises of some kind, but 
with afew bowls of autumn leaves, as one 
would her home. On the blackboards we 
wrote, ‘‘You know our names; won’t you tell 

us yours?” 

Fifty per cent of those invited came, which 
number we considered very encouraging. 
They entered heartily into the spirit of our 
scheme. We teachers, with one exception, 
stood in our own classrooms. The one excep- 
tiun was our kindergartner, whom we chose 
to stand at the main door. We picked her out 
because she has the ‘‘szeelest manner!’ It was 
her duty to greet the incoming mothers, in- 
quire what grade the guest’s child or children 
were in and direct her to the room where she 
wanted to go first. 

At first, of course, the teachers and mothers 
could talk of nothing but the children, but 
before long we were chatting about every- 
thing under the sun. And then because so 











article in a local paper_stating that 1,506 
school children had on deposit more than 
$49,000 with one savings bank convinced me 
that if children could be taught to save pen- 
nies in a real bank it would be a good idea 
to have them start a savings account of good 
deeds. The City Club on the day mentioned 
was giving a dinner for the sons of its mem- 
bers. Those who didn’t have a boy of their 
own were requested to bring some boy. | 
wanted to talk on a subject of interest to the 
boys rather than to their fathers or escorts, 
so | suggested what a good idea I thought it 
would be if everyone of those 1,506 children 
who were saving their money accomplished 
at least one good deed each day. The sug- 
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many mothers had children in two or tinree 
grades, we all drifted out into the main en- 
trance hall, and the ‘‘reception’’ became 
general. 

And, oh, it seemed good to be talking to 
new people! Of course, some of them were 
patronizing, but then, such people are only 
funny. And so many of them were charming! 

It had been our intention to have this sort 
of ‘‘at home at school’’ about once a month, 
and we said this toa group of mothers who 
stood chatting with some of us. They took 
up the idea with avidity and our ‘‘ Mothers’ 
Club’ is the result. Weare lonely no longer. 

The business meetings occur once a month 
at the school, but the social meetings occur 
daily whenever any of the mothers meet the 
teachers, or when they invite us to their 
homes. We feel amply repaid for those bash- 
ful little notes we sent out with so many 
misgivings. 

The club has done the school a great deal 
of good. One of the first events planned was 
an evening party to introduce us to the 
fathers, those little known beings who are 
also vitally interested in these children of 
ours. It was held in the school, as that was 
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gestion was well received and Mr. J. A. 
Harzfeld, president of the club, was so 
pleased with the way the boys and. grown-ups 
present took to the idea that he arranged a 
meeting with some members of the school 
board and several principals. A short time 
later I presented the idea at a principal’s 
meeting, and subsequently went before the 
teachers’ institute and outlined my plan. 
Enough teachers started banks so that the 
plan was put into operation in many of the 
local schools. Schools from smaller cities 
and several Sunday schools took hold of the 
idea, and it is gaining in popularity daily. 
NOTE: Teachers who wish to know more about the 


Sunshine Bank will enjoy reading Mr. Killick’s article 
in the ‘‘Ladies Home Journal,’’ September, 1916. 


Our Community 


the most central and commodious building. 
It was a great success. We talked and danced 
and ate home-made layer cake the like of 
which we had not tasted since we left home 
to come to our jobs—and boarding houses. 

But the evening party disclosed the fact 
that only the new wing of our school boasted 
electricity. The main hall was lighted by 
smelly lamps. -And so the enthusiastic mothers 
decided that the wiring should be carried 
over the whole building. The board demurred, 
until the club offered to raise half the funds, 
when their geod business sense prompted 
them to accept. 

The funds were raised in the usual ways, 
dramatics, socials, basket parties—all of little 
interest to read about but meaning much to 
us because we were included in them, 

At Thanksgiving the mothers gave a dona- 
tion party, at which enough edibles were col- 
lected to make up several substantial baskets 
for poor families. 

When I wanted to establish a magazine 
table in my schoolroom, | had only to mention 
the fact at a Mothers’ Club’ meeting, and di 


rectly | was overwhelmed with periodicals of 


all kinds. 

Psychologists tell us that we should have 
contests without prizes, but then psycholo- 
gists are discouraging! They always make one 
‘feel all wrong. But the children hated the 
school garden until the Mothers’ Club offered 
cash prizes. And then things flew! 

And then, you know, children are always 
getting hurt, cutting their toes and bruising 
their thumbs. We used up all the iodine in 
the biology laboratory, and none of us had 
the courage to send ina requisition for more. 
So we told the mothers about it and they do- 
nated enough iodine and absorbent cotton and 
antiseptic gauze to bind up the wounded for 
many months. 

In a neighboring town the Mothers’ Club 
became interested in a little Italian girl whose 
voice showed great promise. By their con- 
certed action and influence they gained for 
her a scholarship, by means of which her 
European training is assured. 

In another school near us the mothers 
bought some playground apparatus which 
solved the recess problem. 
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Some Suggestions for Parent-Teacher’s Associations 


CORBIN, Department of English, Western Illinois State Normal School — 


BY MABEL lL. 


1) N THE last few years Parent- 
‘) 1 Teacher’s associations have 
y Ww become so general throughout 
cal Ly the country that there is little 
pow Bee need to point out their advan- 
rs Za) tages and the many good 
remeee that these clubs have accomplished. 
The wonder is that parents so long failed to 
see the great opportunities that their cooper- 
ation with the work of the teachers would 
open. Now, in most communities, the fathers 
and mothers are beginning to realize that they 
must take just as much interest in the welfare 
of the children in school as do the teachers. 

The old let-alone system, by which the par- 
ents sent their children to school and then 
washed their hands of any further responsi- 
bility, is passing, and with it the idea that 
four or five hours in the schoolroom for nine 
or ten months a year will accomplish all that 
is necessary in turning out well-educated, 
carefully trained young citizens. If you want 
a thing well done, do it yourself—or at least, 
pay some attention to it—is as true of educa- 
ting boys and girls as it is of raising fine horses 
or running a factory successfully. If the 
publie schools have been open justly to criti- 
cism, may it not be that some of the faults of 
the system are due to the silent partners who 
have thought that the task of education was 
none of their affair? 

However this may be, a new and better era 
has dawned of which Child Welfare and Par- 
ent-Teacher’s Clubs are some of the manifes- 
tations. The problem before many of these 
organizations now is to arrange helpful and 
interesting programs, and to enlist all of the 
fathers and mothers in the work, not merely 
a few of the more thoughtful and intelligent; 
for it is the unthinking, the careless, the ig- 
norant, that especially need this help. An 
encouraging feature-of the movement is that 
that long-neglected individual, the American 
father, is at last coming into his own and is 
waking up to a sense of his share in the bring- 
ing-up of his children. 

‘‘What lines of work shall we pursue this 
year?’’ is a question always before the officers 
of these clubs. 
that have been tried and found successful in 
different places may be of service in planning 
the work for the year. A definite program 
for each meeting should be arranged some 
time in advance. As speakers it is well to 
have both teachers and parents as well as 
specialists in different lines. A meeting 
should be so planned that plenty of time is 
left for discussion; the parents like to ask 
questions, the teachers are glad to answer 
them, and in this way much helpful inter- 
change of ideas is made. Some topics which 
have proved suggestive and valuable are the 
following: 

How the School and the Home Can Teach 
Thrift to the Child. 

The Problems of Study and Help at Home. 

The Development of Concentration in the 
Child. 

Vacation Schools. 















Some practical suggestions — 





Ethical Lessons in Poetry 


In the first grades the spirit of helpfulness, 
good will and love of home and family may be 
taught through stories, poems and deeds of kind- 
ness. From the reading of a poem containing 
elevating sentiments, informal conversations may 
ensue which are but sugar-coated lessons on 
some moral truth the teacher wishes to implant. 


WE CAN MAKE HOME HAPPY 


"| HoUGH we may not change the 
cottage 
For a mansion tall and grand, 
Or exchange a little grass plat 
For a boundless stretch of land, 
Yet there’s something brighter, 
nearer, | 
Than the wealth we’d thus com- 
mand. 


Though we have no means to pur- 
chase 
Costly pictures rich and rare, 
Though we have no silken hangings 
For the walls so cold and bare, 
We can hang them o’er with gar- 
lands, 
For flowers bloom everywhere. 


We can always make home cheerful 
If the right course we begin; 


| We can make its inmates happy 


And their truest blessings win; 
It will make the small room brighter 
If we let the sunshine in. 


As we gather round the fireside, 
When the evening hours are long, 
We can blend our hearts and voices 
In a happy, social song; 
We can guide some erring brother, 
Lead him from the path ‘of 
wrong. 


We may fill our home with music 

And with sunshine brimming o’er, 
If against all dark intruders 

We will firmly shut the door; 
Yet should evil shadows enter 

We must love each other more. 


There are treasures for the lowly 
Which the grandest fail to find; 
There’s ‘a chain of sweet affection 
Binding friends of kindred mind; 
We may reap the choicest blessings 
From the poorest lot assigned. 
—Author Unknown 














Playgrounds: Their Use, Management, Fx. 
pense, etc. 
The Use and Abuse of the School Telephone, 
The Problem of Special Excuses for Music 
and Dancing Lessons, ete. 
Health Talks (by different physicians). 
a. Care of Teeth. 
b. Adenoids and Tonsils. 
c. Prevention of Contagious Diseases. 
d. Colds and Coughs. 
e. Correct Posture. 
f. Care of Eyes and Ears. 
School Inspection and the School Nurse. 
Cooperation of Parent and Teacher in Re- 
gard to the Child’s Home Reading. 
Military Training in the Schools. 
The Problem of Sex Hygiene. 
How the Parents Can Help in Encouraging 
Regularity and Punctuality of Attendance. 
The Use of Pictures in the School and the 
Home. 
Not only is it necessary to arrange interest- 


ing programs but also there should be some — 


definite work of reform or improvement taken 
up; preferably, at first, some thing that will 
add to the comfort and pleasure of the pupils 
or teachers, or both. One club began by fur- 
nishing a small room in the school as a 
teacher’s rest-room and a place for children 
who were taken ill in school; another raised 
money to start a kindergarten in a vacant 
room of the building. This soon proved so 
successful that the Board of Education took 
it over as a regular part of the schools. The 
same plan worked well in introducing Do- 
mestic Science into a certain high school 
where the board had been unwilling to un- 
dertake the extra expense. 

In another school the Parent-Teacher’s As- 
sociation equipped a pupils’ lunch room; an- 
other club turned its attention to the yard— 
planted shrubs, ivy and trees; still another 
equipped a playground with swings, sand-pile, 
giant-stride, etc. In a certain western city 
the club bought some good pictures for the 
halls and auditorium, added to the school li- 
brary, and subscribed for a number of good 
magazines. 

In some cases the money for these projects 
has been furnished by the Parent-Teacher’s 
clubs and in others by the Board of Education, 
after sentiment has been worked up by the 
organization. in voth of these ways an im- 
mense amount of good may be done if wise 
methods are pursued. It is best to begin 
slowly, and not ask too much at first or have 
the attitude of wishing to revolutionize things 
inamoment. Quiet, judicious work, along a 
few carefully planned lines, in almost all cases 
will enlist the support of the teachers and re- 
sult in a helpful spirit of cooperation. The 
most successful associations have been those 
where the teachers have taken an inconspicu- 
ous and yet essential part in the work by sug- 
gesting topics for the meetings, calling the 
attention of the officers to the needs of the 
school, and in every way showing a spirit 
of sympathy and encouragement for the 
movement. 
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& hee Bravest Battle 


aoe bravest babble that ever was loughb! 


WlShall 1 tell you where and when‘ 
On the maps " bhe world you will find 1 nots 
ia ‘Twas foughb by the callin of men. 





Nay, nob with cannon or babble-shob, 
(\V/With a sword or noble pen; 
h Nay, nob with eloquent words or thought 


From mouths of wonderful men! 


\\But deep in a walled-up woman's heart - 
Of a woman thab would nob yield, 


Bub bravely, silently bore her part - 
Lo, there is the battle-field! 


JW 











JOAQUIN MILLER 
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The National League of Teacher-Mothers 


BY BLANCHE E. LEWIS, Training Department Chateaugay (N. Y.) High School; formerly Principal of the first Public School of Individual Instraction, 
Mountain Lakes, N. J. ; Secretary of the National League of Teacher-Mothers for Clinton and Franklin Counties, New York 


HE National League of Teach- 
3 er-Mothers hasnow completed 
the first year of its existence. 
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and indications for the fu- 
ture, it has earned the right to be classed as 
one of the important educational movements 
of the generation. Itexists for a single pur- 
pose—to re-establish the home as the center 
of the child’s early education. But by doing 
simply this, it promises eventually to revolu- 
tionize teaching, and to bridge the gulf be- 
tween home and school as no other agency 
has as yet been able to do. 

From the first, the enrollment of mothers 
as members of the League has been rapid, 
and it now has members in practically every 
state in the union. Its rapid growth has 
been due mainly to its simplicity of principle, 
and the zeal and directness with which its 
founder, Ella Frances Lynch, has appealed 
to mothers on the subject of home teaching. 
There is no complex machinery in this organ- 
ization. There are no fees or dues. To be- 
come a member of the National League of 
Teacher-Mothers, a mother makes one prom- 
ise— to give her child some systematic home 
instruction each day. 

The fundamental principle of the League 
is thus stated by its founder: ‘‘Between the 
ages of five and seven is a period of human 
life that usually determines whether the 
child is to become a useful citizen or a loafer. 
It is the period in which correct physical and 
mental habits are formed. The home, and 
the home only, can properly undertake and 
earry through this training. For the mother 
to neglect this responsibility, or to shift it 
to the school, is perhaps the most destruc- 
tively far-reaching phase of modern civiliza- 
tion.’’ The League of Teacher-Mothers there- 
fore maintains that the home is a place better 
fitted for early education:than the school, and 
that school training, for the first years, is 
justified only by the most urgent necessity — 
that is, when a mother is unable to read or 
write, or is compelled to be absent from the 
home to earn a livelihood. This is no new 
theory of education; it is the one that guided 
Froebel in the establishing of his kindergar- 
ten; it has the endorsement of every great 
educator of every age; so that the League of 
eacher-Mothers is merely endeavoring to 
reassume the work that the home has been 
neglecting for the last half-century. 

The character of the instruction that the 
League is carrying out should be satisfactory 
to the most critical primary teacher. The 
mother begins when the child is three years 
of age, with five minutes of regular home in- 
struction each day. This period of instruc- 
tion gradually lengthens as the pupil ad- 
vances, and continues until the mother is 
satisfied that it should give place to school 
work. Thus the mother personally and inti- 
mately directs the development of her own 
child at the time when differences in children 


are most pronounced—at the worst possible 
time to put him with a roomful of others, 
and expect to teach him anything. At this 
time, the mother can accomplish more in her 
short period of individual instruction than 
the best teacher can in several hours. 

In definitely outlining a course of study for 
home teaching, Miss Lynch has been most 
helpful and inspiring. She clearly realized 
that modern mothers shrink from the task of 
teaching their own children—some because 
they feel incompete nt, but more because they 
fear to teach in contradiction to some late 
and elaborate method in vogue in the schools. 
Miss Lynch’s work along educational lines is 
too well known to need discussion here; but 
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Ella Frances Lynch 


After being graduated from Plattsburg (N. Y.) 
State Normal School, Miss Lynch taught in 
country schools ; later was instructor in mathe- 
matics at Washington Academy, ‘Salem, N. Y. ; 
founder and head of School of Individual In- 
struction ; founder of the National League of 
Teacher- Mothers ; lecturer and writer on home 
educatio;: and _ public school reconstruction ; 
widely known as the author of a series of educa- 
tional articles published in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, 1911; author of ‘‘Educating the Child 
at Home’’ 
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a 
the plan of instruction which she has so care- 
fully worked out and used with such splen- 
did results in her own schools, is given upon 
request to such mothers as wish to make use 
of it. But she maintains that, in dealing 
with the individual child, method is not im- 
portant, and that a mother’s instinct and en- 
thusiasm for her work will discover the best 
one for the occasion. The teacher-mother 
needs no ingenious method or device to teach 
a single child to read, to write, or to do 
simple arithmetic, and she has a chance in 
the beginning to foster that love of literature 
which is so rarely obtained in the schools. 
To quote Miss Lynch again: ‘‘Before the age 
of seven must be instilled reverence, respect 


for authority, a liking for good books. These 
things are done, if at all, with great dif. 
ficulty in the schools. At home they are done 
simply and naturally.’’ To answer carefully 
the child’s questions, to teach him the value 
of work through simple home tasks, to direct 
rightly the play instinct, and to open the 
young mind to the beauties of Nature—these 
things, we will all agree, are the foundations 
of education and of character. 

Because the spirit of the League is largely 
the spirit of its founder, this article would be 
incomplete without a word in regard to her 
personality and her work. Her keen insight 
into the needs of the child and the school she 
has obtained from long study and observa- 
tion, and from her experience in attempting 
to teach in a highly modernized city school 
system. She spent much time in carefully 
comparing modern methods and results with 
those of her early school days in a mountain 
home, supplemented by short terms at a dis- 
trict school. 

Miss Lynch dreamed awhile of a League 
o Teacher-Mothers, and then set about to 
make it a reality. Ido not know why she 
did not found instead a League of Mother- 
Teachers, but I suspect it was because she 
felt that the heart and mind of a mother was 
easier to reach than that of a teacher, and 
that the carrying out of her vision should 
admit of no delay. 

The result has thus far justified her 
thought, for in one year the League has grown 
until branches have been organized in every 
state of the union; it has penetrated into 
Alaska, South America, Europe and Asia; 
its members include all classes and con- 
ditions of mothers. 

The League of Teacher-Mothers should 
have the active support of every teacher, 
for its ultimate benefits will be as great to 
her and to the school, as to the child and the 
home. Home instruction will never deprive 
any teacher of her position, but it may often 
relieve the congestion that makes her work 
so difficult. It will solve many troublesome 
problems of discipline, and will make con- 
siderably shorter the elementary school 
course, since the child who has had two or 
three years of systematic home training has 
learned how to work independently. Above 
all, the teacher should welcome that revival 
of sympathy and unity of purpose that will 
be brought about when mothers and teachers 
have learned to work in harmony. 

In communities where there is as yet no 
League of Teacher-Mothers, teachers shou!d 
be foremost in efforts to form one. Many 
teachers are serving as secretaries of the 
League for their home counties, and so are 
doing a portion of the work that is necessary 
in furthering its organization and influence 
in their localities. Miss Lynch welcomes 
communications from teachers as eagerly as 
from mothers, and feels that only by the 
co-operation of both can the League accom- 
plish its best results. 
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The Ex-Teacher as a Mother 


BY JEANNETTE MATHEWS JUDD 


Foreword 
By Ella Frances Lynch, Founder of the National League of Teacher-Mothers 


Taking my seat in the editorial chair, and seeing, as I really do see, how many there 
are of my.silent hearers who could speak with so much more weight and usefulness, my first 


feeling is, how difficult it is to begin. 
a beginning already has been made. 


But having read this article from a Teacher-Mother, 


God has given to this woman one of the noblest possible tasks. . He has created for her 


a new being, rich with all the unexhausted possibilities of human nature. 


What a trust it 


is, —the care of.a new soul that is no sooner born than it is hungering for its proper food. 
Reading her letter, I ask myself: How is this mother meeting her trust? 
First, she is meeting it by recognizing that, ‘“‘The work I am doing as a mother is one 


of the most important works of the world.’’ 


Next, she is meeting her trust by realizing that, ‘‘No effort at mental development, 
however slight, can be felt by anyone to be wasted time. ’’ 

In this letter from a Teacher-Mother, one finds nowhere, not even between the lines, 
the suggestion that the school should be utilized as a day nursery. Neither does this mother 
assume, out of her classroom experience, that the foundation of real education can be laid 


in the schoolroom. 


‘‘Why do mothers send their children to school at such an early age?’’ 


I asked the 


principal of one of Atlantic City’s fine public schools. 


‘For one of two reasons, ’’ she replied. 
or else to give them an education. ’’ 


‘‘Kither to get the children out of the way, 


This mother points out that she stands at the threshold of a wonderful new world; her 
path is not a beaten path; her problem is not a problem of scientific method; hers is an in- 
dividual charge for which the greatest living pedagogue is not a competent surrogate. 

This mother directs attention to one of the weak spots in modern civilization: ‘‘So 
many mothers feel that with clean dresses and signatures on report cards their duty towards 
the school is done.’’ Seldom do we find the culpable shirking of home responsibility more 


satisfactorily put. 


It is akin to the wise words of Mrs. Helen Johnson Keyes: ‘‘Mothers re- 


pudiate their task of educating their children and thrust the responsibility on the State. It 
is as careless as the work of the ‘kodak snapshooter’ who presses the button and lets the ma- 


chine do the rest. ’’ 


To paraphrase the closing words of this stimulating article: ‘“The more we see of home 
education, the less we shall hear of the failure of our public schools.’’ 





JHE question, Do teachers 
make good mothers? has been 
discussed and dismissed with 
conflicting decisions, I sup- 
pose, ever since there were 
teachers who eventually be- 
I cannot hope that it is going 





came mothers. 
to be settled finally by this article; but hav- 
ing been a teacher for seven years anda 
mother for five, without any particular capac- 
ity for either, my experience will, I feel, be 


indicative of the average. Of course there 
are ‘‘born’’ teachers and ‘‘born’’ mothers. 
I was just plain ‘‘born,’’ and feel that I rep- 
resent an astonishingly large number. 
There are two things teachers must do to 
be successful as mothers: give up their inde- 
pendence cheerfully, and apply their training. 
The greatest disadvantage in motherhood 
is that as a teacher one had many hours free 
from care or responsibility—all, perhaps, ex- 
cept the school hours—but with the advent 
of the first baby one has no ‘‘time off.’’ The 
mother must be. ready at any hour of the 
twenty-four, or at any moment of those hours, 
to drop reading, sewing, writing, entertain- 
ing, eating, or sleeping, and attend to the 
disturbing, unknown wants of the new life. 
I do not know how it is with other women, 
but I confess that in my resting moments my 
wearied mind seemed to dwell only on the 
one question, Was the baby, with its demands 


on my time and strength, recompense for 
what I could have accomplished were I alone? 
Was I happier with it than I could be with- 
outit? Thethought of losing my child filled 
me with hot waves of misery. ‘‘But,’’ in- 
sisted an almost frenzied something, ‘‘sup- 
pose she had not come to you ?’’ 

Common sense, and a glimmering of an 
old habit of philosophical thinking, came to 
my rescue with the helpful thought that the 
work I was doing as a mother was, perhaps, 
not only the most important thing J could do 
but was also one of the most important works 
of the world. Still, how could a half-hour 
spent in amusing an infant, which accom- 
plished only quiet, be compared for fruitful- 
ness with a half-hour devoted to the making 
of home necessities, the reading of good 
books, or the thousand and one other things 
that make for lasting good? 

There comes of course a cessation of tor- 
tuous analysis when the mother can begin to 
teach her child, finding the little mind re- 
sponsive. No effort at mental development, 
however slight, can be felt by anyone to be 
wasted time. But I am speaking of the period 
when the only return for unceasing care is 
the maintenance of life, which one feels could 
be as easily maintained by considerably less 
demand on ability and skill, which, at that 
stage of baby’s need, seem so much more 


‘profitable when otherwise employed. 


It is with faith unshaken and a humble 
heart that I bear witness to the panacea for 
all such racking thoughts. 

I remember well an instance of the glory 
of the answer. Helen, my year-old baby, 
had been particularly tryingallday. It was 
a day I had set apart for my first attempt at 
dressmaking. I believe that I did not have 
fifteen minutes of uninterrupted work from 
morning till night. Isuppose, as I look back, 
that the persistent demands of an ambitious 
little tooth were at the bottom of the whole 
thing. Atany rate, I became more and more 
exasperated as’ little fingers were thrust 
at the wheels of the machine; and the 
continual peevish cry, consequent upon being 
sent away, filled my head to the exclusion 
of all charity or cheerfulness. As is na- 
tural on such occasions, everything I un- 
dertook went wrong until, at the end of the 
day, my tired brain flooded with the annoy- 
ance of a peevish baby, the fact of having 
accomplished nothing, and the old question 
of comparative happiness, my nerves were 
on edge and I was desperately unhappy. 

After Henry—Henry is my husband—and 
I had eaten our dinner, I told him of the day, 
and endeavored to show him my state of mind. 
With no trace of repentance, but by my tone 
defying him to help me, I told how cross I 
had been, how purposely neglectful of what 
I knew I should have done for Helen, and 
finally and bitterly, of all my doubts as to 
my happiness. Dispassionately I compared 
his life as husband and father with that of 
a free lance! He had the extra responsibil- 
ities of expenses, some of the care and up- 
bringing of the baby, and added to those he 
had my questions to answer for me and my 
cares to put upon his already burdened shoul- 
ders. (Unfortunately I have never been the 
so-called paragon who shares only her hap- 
piness with her husband. There is a ques- 
tion in my mind as to the virtue of it.) 

Henry’s steady gaze never wavered during 
my fretful harangue. I finished, and waited 
impatiently for his usual sensible solution. 
That it would be sensible, I knew, but I had 
no idea of at once confessing it. Instead of 
speaking, he came to me, took me in his arms 
and held my undeserving, rebellious head to 
his shoulder and laid his head on mine. 
After a long interval of unbroken silence, 
during which I knew he was seriously think- 
ing, and in which the light had begun to 
dawn again for me, he said slowly, thought- 
fully, even pleadingly, as if (and oh, the joy 
and beauty of it!) the thought were a world- 
new thought with him: ‘‘Sweetheart, it’s 
worth it.’’ Just that vague ‘‘it’s!’’ Why, 
I came out of that embrace as if it had been 
a chrysalis in which the ugly grub had been 
transformed into a being who possessed the 
secret of everlasting joy. WhileI write, the 
tears come as they did then, not penitent 
tears, but out of the fullness of a life which, 
with its problems and strifes, is blessed and 
glorified by the love of a man and a woman. 
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However, if there have been numerous 
questions in my mind as to the comparative 
merits of independence and maternal self- 
sacrifice, there have been only few as to the 
capacity of a teacher-mother to minister to 
the mind of her child. The great majority 
of teachers are in the grades, and their train- 
inv is supposed to fit them to teach any one 
of the eight. It is in the years before the 
high school that a child’s character is molded 
along the lines which determine what he is 
looking for in high school—and life. 

| firmly believe that any power of observa- 
tion or absorption which the school inspires 
is shed from the young child out of school 
hours like so much water from a duck, unless 
he has sympathetic parents; and those par- 
ents must either have been school teachers or 
must become such in their attitude, in order 
to get lasting good out of our public schools. 
[ believe, too, that all the columns about 
faulty high schools might well be flanked by 
columns of serious criticism of unintention- 
ally unsympathetic homes. 

So many mothers feel that with clean 
dresses and signatures on report cards their 
duty toward the school is done. A good 
many go further, and actually hinder the ap- 
plication of principles or the practice of ob- 
servation. In one of my nature classes was 
a small boy whose mother was fond enough 
of him, but fonder still of her immaculate 
We were performing simple exper- 
iments in the classroom with seeds, and the 
children were encouraged to plant the seeds 
at home in a glass on some floating cotton to 

watch daily developments. Most of the chil- 
dren came to me daily with enthusiastic re- 
portsof ‘‘my’’ plants. Inoticed that Arthur 
seemed a bit crestfallen and, while usually 
one of the most observant and responsive 
pupils, had nothing whatever to report. 1 
made the great mistake of asking him rather 
banteringly, before the class, whether or not 
his seeds were working. If Arthur’s mother 
could have seen him as he shamefacedly con- 
fessed that she wouldn’t allow him to 
‘*‘muss, ’’’-—-the word she had evidently used, 
~—I think perhaps she would have appreciated 
the importance of sympathetic assistance. 
The class was one of very young pupils, but 
I saw a judgment in their wondering eyes. 
Arthur was not by any means the only child 
[ have found whose attempts todo something 
at home that needed material or help were 
discouraged permanently because mother 
didn’t want a ‘‘mess,’’ or didn’t want to be 
‘*bothered. ’’ 

The teacher-mother knows from the very 
earliest dawn of intelligence just what will 
interest her baby, and just what things she 
can endeavor to teach it and reasonably ex- 
pect it tocomprehend. 

My baby was only ten months old when I 
began a more or less systematic teaching. 
When she was able to distinguish sounds I 
called her attention to every bird call with 
‘“‘Hark. a bird!’’ until, even in the midst of 
her intensest play, at the age of a year and 
a half, she was conscious of the song and 
listened with ‘‘Hark, mamma, bir’!’’ At the 
same age she could point out and call by 
name horse, cow, man, boy, chickie, dog, 
cat, fly and other common sights, often long 


house, 


before I was aware of the proximity of the 
object and very often when they were hardly 
discernible. She could do it because I had 
pointed out, long before she could speak, 
everything I saw having bulk enough or life 
enough to interest her. This training in ob- 
servation is one of the first lessons of the 
kindergarten and is rarely actually cultivated 
before kindergarten age. Its importance is 
not generally understood. 

Balls of color are put in the hands of the 
five-year-old scholar, though [ think almost 
every child knows some colors before he is 
five years old. But I think, also, he does not 
know them nearly as soon as it is possible to 
teach them. I put on baby’s clean dress, 
and as soon as baby could talk I said, not 
‘‘oretty dress,’’ but, ‘‘pink dress,’’ or 
‘‘blue dress,’’ as the case may have been. 
It was as much fun for baby to say ‘‘pink’’ 





The Evolution of a School Teacher 
By Amy Sutherland Vance 


In twilight dim, like fairies gay, 
A young girl’s thoughts run oft astray ; 
And, like a rushing, rippling stream, 
Flows on, a wild and blissful dream, 
Her dream of love-to-be. 
“Pll win a heart as true as steel, 
My every need and wish to feel, 
And he shall fame and power know 
Because I'll help by loving so-—- 
When love shall come to me.’’ 


Twilight again. The flying years 
Have strangely mingled smiles and tears. 
The maiden, fairer, wiser grown, 
Now sadly contemplates alone 
The waste of life-to-be. 
‘*The love that offered was not true, 
And worthy hearts, alas, are few. 
What recompense has life to give ? 
Ah me! how can I ever live 
If leve come not to me ? 


“*This will] do. Myself I'll wake 
To all things good, for love’s own sake, 
And worthy grow of love sublime, 
Then, if it come, in God’s good time, 
Fitly prepared I'll be ; 
If not, I’ll calmly smile at fate, 
And use the love that finds no mate 
For childhood’s joy and childhood’s gain, 
And so I shall not live in vain, 
If love come not to me.”’ 











as ‘‘pretty,’’ and Helen could choose a pink 
dress when told to do so when she was two 
years old. Also, she could point out the 
white chickens and callthem so. She didn’t 
know color as a quality, but she knew when 
things were pink and when they were white. 

Normal school training teaches that know]- 
edge is being doied out to children in the 
primary grades in sugar-coated capsules of 
games, and the ex-teacher maintains in her 
home that when her child is old enough ‘to 
know how to play, he is old enough to get 
the benefit of the inside of the capsule. How 
often you have heard despairing mothers 
wonder what to give their children to keep 
them ‘‘out of mischief.’’ Those mothers, I 
warrant, never spent hours devising ‘‘busy 
work,’’ The trouble is that the uninitiated 
mother, trying to pass time away—oh, hope- 
less and unfruitful task !—until school shall 
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claim her children, gives them playthings 
whose end is destruction and not instruction, 
They get the capsule without the contents, 

Let me give one or two of the very simplest 
instances. Your little child would rather cut 
all the pictures of babies or boys or cats oy 
boxes out of a magazine, and bring them to 
you for your judgment and approval, than 
simply to cut up the old book. There is val. 
uable training in the first play, and it will 
oecupy considerable more time than the other, 

The old-fashioned peg-board used in the 
kindergarten, with its vari-colored pegs, 
might well be put into the hands of a child 
three years old, if not younger. It should 
not fail to interest him as much as it does 
the kindergarten child. Simply putting the 
pegs in the holes is valuable eye and muscle 
training. Bunching the colors is profitable 
and interesting. Outlining a red apple with 
red pegs teaches color and form. Your babies 
will love these bright little sticks, and they 
can be amused and taught by them with a 
minimum of supervision. 

Children are just as anxious to grow men- 
tally as their bodies are to grow physically 

-without a consciousness of either. We 
who have had forty or fifty different children, 
for ten months out of each of several years, 
know that often the bad boys and the laz\ 
girls are the ones who should be in a higher 
grade, Their tasks are too easy: to interest 
them. So, much of the play expected by the 
unthinking mother to interest her young chil- 
dren is not difficult enough to hold them. By 
no means a majority of mothers understand 
the possibilites of their little ones, and fewer 
still know when to begin to realize upon them. 
| think the teacher-mother does know. 

Parents who were not teachers, did you 
ever send your ‘‘bad’’ boy or girl to school 
and receive his record for ‘ ‘excellent deport- 
ment’’ with, ‘‘I’d like to know how your 
teacher keeps you out of mischief!’’ Teach- 
ers, did you ever hear a mother say, ‘‘It is 
fortunate Bob is good in school because we 
can’t do anything with him at home ?’’ Those 
are the mothers who cannot see why their 
boys are not interested in housekeeping. 
These are the teachers we need as mothers! 
The fallacy of ministers’ bad sons and school 
teachers’ unruly children exists because the 
unnatural exception has rendered those unfor- 
tunates conspicuous. 

A teacher has as many different methods 
for disciplining as she has pupils. Then, too, 
she must keep herself controlled first. Ah, 
we mothers, who in the privacy of our homes 
fly to pieces, and who expect lasting good to 
come of our punishment! The right punish- 
ment is felt mentally, not physically, and 
the mother who as a teacher has been harassed 
by seven times forty children—finds comfort 
and interest in adapting her many experiences 
to her own few. 

Since the passing of the ‘‘old maid schoo!- 
marm’’ we have become a very eligible set, 
and not a few men are taking advantage of 
our assets. The more women the schoolroum 
sends tothe hearth, the more shall we see of 
the Montessori methods the more shall we 
hear of the newer e«.¢2.ion and, | am con- 
vineed, the less sha!! we read of the failure 
of our public schools. 
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‘A Mother’s Day Booklet 


BY EUNICE L. SCHOFIELD, 


MCHILD’S love for his mother 
is a beautiful thing. An ex- 
- pression of such love should 
be encouraged in the school 
whenever it is possible. Moth- 
er’s Day affords a wonderful 





opportunity. A child delights in making a . 


booklet in which he may express this won- 
derful love he has for hismother. Not only 
do such booklets give the child opportunity 
to express his love and teach him devotion 
and obligation, but they may help to brighten 
the mother’s life. 

We felt that these booklets should be a 
little daintier then the commonplace 
square or rectangular booklet and we 
decided to make them scalloped and 
in somewhat the shape of a carnation. 

The teacher made enough of the 
patterns (on the duplicator) for the book 
covers and for the inside pages. The 
children who brought their lunches cut 
out a number each day. This provided 
amusement for them and saved the 
school time. (In lower grades the 
sheets may be cut out during busy 
work periods. ) 


of the covers and printed in colored 
crayons *‘TO MY MOTHER.”’ We did 
not have any leaves and we used colored 
crayons to make the stem. The chil- 
dren caught the patterns through the 
center witharibbon. The petals fluffed 
up very prettily, but possibly the re- 
sult would have been even better if 
wire had been used. 

The title page, dedicating the book 
to ‘‘Mother,’’ was written during a pen- 
manship lesson. 

To My Mother 
a 
Madalyn Walker, 
Lovingly Dedicate 
This Book. 
May 14, 1916. 


On the second page we wrote the 
last stanza of Margaret Sangster’s 
‘The White Carnation,’’ during the 
literature period. 


So here’s to the white carnation, 
Wear it on Mother’s Day; 
Flower that blooms for mother, 
Winsome, gallant and gay. 
Flower of a perfect-sweetness, 
Flower for hut and hall, 
Here’s to the white carnation, 
And to Mother—Our Best of All! 


In the language period the teacher 
told the children the story of the origin 
of Mother’s Day. She placed a brief 
outline of the facts on the board and 
the children wrote the story on the 
third page of the booklets. 

HISTORY OF MOTHER’S DAY 


The pretty custom of Mother’s Day, as cele- 
brated in this country, had its origin in the love 
of Miss Anna Jarvis of Philadelphia for her 
mother, and her desire to honor her. 

It was first observed by Dr. J. Wilbur Chap- 
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man, in connection with his evangelistic work. It is 
the second Sunday in May, and the white carnation 
is worn in Mother’s honor, as it is thought to stand for 
purity, beauty, faithfulness, love and charity. 

In order that the booklets might not be en- 
tirely sentimental, but might be practical and 
helpful, children wrote original stories or 
‘‘What My Mother Means to Me’’ and ‘‘Little 
Things My Mother Does for Me,’’ and ‘‘My 
Wish. ”’ 

WHAT MY MOTHER MEANS TO ME 
My mother means the world to me. She means 
more to me than my best friend does. My mother is 
my confident, she encourages me. She tries to prevent 
me from being harmed, she teaches me and helps me. 


We placed a white carnation made T is for the tears she shed to save me, 
é f ‘ H is for her heart of purest gold; 
of tissue paper on the left upper corner E is for her eyes with love-light shining, 





+) 








Outline of Carnation 


Give copies to pupils to trace and color for Mother’s Day 


Invitations and Souvenirs 


I wlll be a success for her and for these many things 
see does for me. I will try and do the little things I 
can do for her while I am little and when I grow big 
too. 
LITTLE THINGS MY MOTHER DOES FOR ME 
My mother washes and irons for me, she mends 
stockings for me and sews for me. My mother makes 
good things to eat. She plays and sings to me. She 
tries to please me, She entertains for me, and always 
keeps the house neat and tidy for us and other people. 
She does so much good for me. And I will try to 
be like my mother. 
MY WISH 
For the sake of my mother I want to be honest, true, 
faithful, good and. loyal. I want to take care of my 
mother, do things for her, and keep my promise. I 
want to do these things when I grow up too. I 
would like very much to be a nurse, also would 
like to be a lawyer, too. 


The teacher preceded the writing of 
the last story by a talk on what we 
wish to be for our mothers, getting ex- 
pressions from the children. 

For a writing lesson we wrote the 
chorus of the song ‘‘M-O-T-H-E-R, ’’ 
because the children wanted to use it. 
They liked the acrostic idea. 


M is for the million things she gave me, 
O means only that she’s growing old, 


R means right, and right she’ll always be, 
Put them all together, they spell MOTHER, 
A word that means the world to me. 

(The children colored the word 

‘‘Mother’’ red. ) 

For the last lesson the teacher may 


tell some stories of good mothers. 


STORIES OF MOTHERS 

It is claimed that all the presidents of the 
United States had good mothers. It is said 
that John Quincy Adams until the day of his 
death said the prayer that his mother had 
taught him. 

Garfield said, ‘‘You brought me to this,’’ on 
the day of his inauguration, as he kissed his 
mother. 

Grover Cleveland said, ‘‘Worldly honors or 
worldly perplexities will never cause me to 
forget the lessons my mother taught me.”’ 


Other stories and quotations may be 
given, Poems about ‘‘Mother’’ may be 
read and explained. The children then 
write a page of their favorite quota- 
tions about mothers, which completes 
their booklets. 


QUOTATIONS 
Lincoln says: ‘‘All that I am or hope to be I 
owe to my angel mother.’”’ 
Jane Taylor says: 
**Who ran to help me when I fell, 
And would some pretty story tell, 
Or kiss the part to make it well? 
My mother. ’’ 
The dearest word known to mortal tongue is 
the love-charmed word—“ Mother. ”’ 


Such a booklet makes a much appre- 
ciated souvenir to present at a Mother’s 
Day celebration. The children may 
sing ‘‘Carnations Bring We’’ as they 
present them to their mothers. 
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Tissue Paper Carnation Pattern 


Tune: ‘*Juanita’’ 


Carnations bring we, 

They’re the flowers for Mother’s Day; 
And this song sing we 

in cur hearts alway; 

Softly sing, ‘‘Dear mother, 

Oh, | love you, love you true, 

In the world no other do I love as you.”’ 


Chorus 
Mother, dear mother, 
| have brought these flowers to tell, 
Mother, dear mother, that I love you well. 
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Pattern for Mother’s Day Booklet 


If the booklets are not presented as favors, 
the children may take them home and hide 
them until Mother’s Day when they may put 
them at mother’s plate as a surprise for her. 

Even upper grade pupils like to make these 
books for their mothers, Jn these grades the 
pupil must be allowed to plan his own book 
and make it as original as he pleases. If it 
is not suitable for the pupil to make a book- 


let he should be encouraged to make some 
kind of a present or remembrance for his 
mother to be given on Mother’s Day. 

Our booklets were Mother’s Day pooklets 
but a Mother’s and Father’s booklet may be 
combined. The booklet may be larger and 
two carnations placed on it, one for mother 
and one for father. The inside pages may 
include father in the sentiments, 


Starting Daddy to School a 


=->1T WAS a queer thing to sug- 
‘\ gest that a great big, broad- 

shouldered Daddy, who stood 
six feet three in his bare feet, 
should start to school, and 
’ start in the primary depart- 
ment at that, but this is just what | sug- 
vested, or | might say insisted, that my 
Daddy-Man should do. 

It had long been a favorite pastime of mine 
to spend an afternoon in some primary room 
of the public school. Even before our chil- 
dren had given me a new and ever-widening 
interest In child life, | had seen how mere 
babies could talk with their hands and pro- 
duce musi¢ with their feet, but I wanted him 
to know, and I wanted him to know it then 

just then, before our first born was started 
on a twelve-year journey with paid instruc- 
tors instead of fond parents to guide him. 

‘‘Oh,’’ he protested, ‘‘I feel so big and 
awkward around a lot of little youngsters 
and lady teachers. I’ll take my turn when 
he gets to the high school; you oversee his 
education until then.’’ But I was firm in my 











BY AGNES JUST REID 


resolve, and reminded him that since the 
Creator had seen fit to give to each child two 
parents, He had doubtless intended that the 
burden of training them should fall equally 
on the twain. 

So one afternoon, when he seemed to have 
a few hours’ leisure, we went together to 
watch the primary kiddies at their work-—or 
was it at their play? They were so happy 
that we could searcely tell. 

We saw tiny tots read music as readily as 
we had reeled off our ABC’s. Wesaw them 
use their little bodies in perfect accord with 
their little minds. In a word, we saw them 
learning self-expression; learning to give to 
the world all the wonderful things that would 
otherwise remain hidden away. 

Their clear little treble tones rang out so 
loud and high that they almost set my tears 
‘‘a-flowing’’—a chorus of children’s voices 
always affects me that way, I never can tell 
why. The big man beside me was not moved 
to tears, but he was not wondering any longer 
why I had made him come, and he was won 
forever by the million charms of the kinder- 





garten teacher and the good she was bringing 
to the human race. He has never spoken of 
her since that day by the indefinite term of 
‘‘lady teacher’’ but always as ‘‘Miss 

with a sort of reverential note in his voice. 
And 1, being his wife, know that he means, 
‘That wonderful person who knows so much 
more about my boy, being his teacher, than 
| do, being his father. ’’ 

As we rode home that day he said, half to 
himself, ‘‘l wonder how many of the fathers 
and mothers know what kind of work those 
little tads are doing. Why, they know a 
lot already that I never shall know. ’’ 

Thinking of his query, Lasked the teacher 
of the tiny band how many of the parents 
ever visited her. She told me that fifty per 
cent of the mothers came quite regularly but 
that not ten per cent of the fathers had ever 
set foot_in the room. What a deplorable 
shame that the order of things is such that 
fathers think they are doing their part for 
their offspring when they have provided them 
with food and raiment and a place called 
home to shelter them ! . : 
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Adventures of the Wish Twins 


Mount these pictures on a card and let pupils use it in turn for Oral and Written Lessons. 
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Mother Goose Story Lessons 


BY LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH, 


How to Use the Lessons 


1. Paste the lessons on cards and distrib- 
ute them among pupils for sight reading 
exercises, 

2. Give the cards to pupils for seat work 
lessons. Tell them to copy the sentences and 
illustrate them. 

3. The teacher may copy the stories on the 
blackboard for pupils to use as sight reading 
lessons or as models from which to copy. 

4, The teacher may dictate the stories for 
the children to write. 


HIGGLEDY PIGGLEDY, MY BLACK HEN 


Higgledy piggledy, my black hen, 

She lays eggs for gentlemen; 

Sometimes nine, and sometimes ten, 

Higgledy piggledy, my black hen! 

Out the black hen and. her nest. Model 
un egg and egg cup. 


‘THE LOST CHICK 
See-saw, Margery Daw, 
The old hen flew over the malt-house; 
She counted her chickens one by one, 
Still she missed the little white one, 
And this is it, this is it, this is it. 

Draw and color the old hen flying over the 
malt-house. and the little chicken in the yard 
below. Let the little chicken be found by a 
hayeock. ‘ (A malt-house is a house built to 
keep barley or grain that is steeped and dried.) 
Draw pictures of different kinds of grain. 


LITTLE BLUE HEN 


Little blue Ben that lives in the glen, 
Keeps a blue cat and one blue hen, 
Which laid of blue eggs a score and ten, 
Where shall I find the little blue hen? 
Model the blue cat and 
hen and a basket of eggs. Model a little 
house for blue Ben to live in. A score is 


twenty. How many eggs are a score and 
ten? How many eggs did the blue hen lay? 


A glen isa valley. 


MEETING WILLIE 
About the bush, Willie, about the bee- 
hive, 
About the bush, Willie, I’ll meet thee 
alive. 
Cut and paste the bee-hive and Willie and 
the bush. , 


“‘Four Little Cotton- Tails,’’ etc. 


A SWARM OF BEES IN MAY 


A swarm of bees in May 
Is worth a load of hay; 
A swarm of bees in June 
Is worth a silver spoon; 
A swarm of bees in July 
Is not worth a fly. 


What is a swarm of bees worth in May, 
June, and July? Write the names of all the 
months and a sentence for each. Draw two 
bee-hives on stands. Draw.a bee getting 
honey from a flower. 


SEE-SAW, MARGERY DAW 
See-saw, Margery Daw, 
Jenny shall have a new master, 
She shall have but-a penny a day, 
Because she can’t work any faster. 
Cut and paste asee-saw with two children 


on it. Draw or cut and paste a swing and 
hammock. . 


MERRY MAY 

Oh, come with me, oh, come with me, 
And you and I will happy be; . 
We'll dance all night, we'll dance all day, 
And have no month but merry May. 

Name all the birds that return in May. 
Name all the spring flowers that you can. 
Draw the birds and flowers, or draw children 
dancing in a ring or around a May-pole. In 
some countries the May-pole is wound with 
leaves and flowers. 


THE RAINBOW 


Lovely rainbow hung so high, 
Quite across the distant sky, 
Please touch the ground close by my 
side, 
And o’er your bridge I’ll pony-ride. 
Draw and color the rainbow. What did 


Nokomis tell Hiawatha about the rainbow? 
When do we have arainbow in the heavens? 


IN THE APPLE TREE 


Oh, dear! what can the matter be? 

Two old women got up an apple-tree; 

One came down and the other stayed till 
Saturday. 


Draw the picture. Make a May calendar 
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Author of ‘‘The Pixie in the House,’’ ‘‘Sixty Musical Games,’’ ‘‘The Tale of Bunny Cotton-Tail,’’ 


and decorate it with apple blossoms. 
a sentence for every day of the week. 


TWO BONNIE LASSIES 


Bessy Bell and Mary Gray, 
They were two bonnie lasses; 
They built their house upon the lea, 
And covered it with rashes. 
Bessy kept the garden gate, 
And Mary kept the pantry, 
Bessie always had to wait, 
While Mary lived in plenty. 
A lea is a meadow. Model the house, cut 
and paste the garden with flowers and fence 


it in with a board fence and gate. Model 
the pantry with shelves and dishes. 


MY PIGEONS 


U had two pigeons bright and gay; 
They flew from me the other day; 
What was the reason they did go? 

I cannot tell, for I do not know. 

Cut and paste pigeons of white paper and 


mount on.blue paper.. Make the pigeon’ _— 
brown. Cut other birds, too 


THE BUTTERFLY 


‘“‘Butterfly, butterfly, whence do you 
come?” 

“TI know not, I ask not, I never had 
home.” 

‘“‘Butterfly, butterfly, where do you go?” 

‘“‘Where the sun shines and where the 
buds grow.” 

Make a border of yellow butterflies from 
yellow paper and mount on brown paper. 
Make a border of red and brown butterflies 
and mounton white paper. Make a butterfly 
booklet. Cut the leaves double. Write a 
Mother Goose rhyme inside. Make a May 
basket of a square with a butterfly on each 
side to fold up. Tie with yellow ribbon at 
the corners. 


Write 


QUEEN OF MAY 
Maid Marion is Queen of May, 
All good children own her sway, 
Her waist is white, her skirt is red, 
A crown of gold is on her head. 


Draw and eolor the May Queen. Write 
five sentences about the month of May. 


GOING FISHING - 


As soon as I could bait my hook, 
I dropped the line into the brook, ~ 
A trout soon saw and quickly caught it; 
I pulled and pulled, and out I brought it; 
My first brook trout! I then was small, 
But felt that instant six feet tall! 

Model a boy sitting on a bank fishing. 


Learn the names of all the fish you can. 
Draw or eut and paste them. 
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Mother Goose Outline to Color 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this outline may be given to pupils to trace, color, cut and mount. Let the little girl wear a soft yellow dress, stock 
ings and shoes and a yellow and white checked hair-ribbon. Paint her hair black. ‘v'he hen is black and has a yellow bill and legs, with bright red comb 


and wattles. 


Paint the egg light flesh color and the grass green. Outline after painting. The June issue will contain an outline of Curly Locks. 








Higgledy piggledy, 
My black hen, 
| * — She lays eggs 
7 J, For gentlemen ; 
: Sometimes nine, 
And sometimes ten, 
« Higegledy piggledy, 
| ; My black hen! 









Duplicates of this nage mailed to any address, vostnaid, at 

20 cents adozen. No orders for less than one dozen. but if 

desired orders may be made up of an assortment of Mother 

Goose Outlines and the double page posters, as shown on 

pages 38 and 39, at the prices quoted for eac h. Both of these 
features appear in our pages every month, 
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‘‘practical’’ arithmetic? If 
/ we are to take it as meaning 
He arithmetic as an applied 
4 science, or arithmetic as it 
applies to the everyday life of 
it is a question whether the 





the vaso 
subject as it is being taught to-day is to be 


considered ‘‘practical.’’ Even in this twen- 
tieth century there are to be found teachers 
who are asking children to find the value of 
62 pounds of butter at 28% cents a pound, and 
yet how many persons ever bought such a 
quantity of butter at such a price? 

This is a plan which I have used for several 
yearsin teaching arithmetic to a seventh grade 
class. The work of this grade embraces Per- 
centage and its applications, including Inter- 
est, Commercial Discount, Bank Discount and 
Banking, Insurance, Taxes, etc. 

To begin with, the class was supplied with 
a Journal and Ledger, a Bank. Pass Book, 
Check Book, Notes, Receipts, Bills, etc., and 
given a drill in the principles of Bookkeeping 
and Business:Forms. This took about two 
weeks, after which they were able to make all 
entries in the Journal,.post, balance accounts, 
make trial balances, etc. 
for ‘‘business.”’ 

For ‘‘stock’’ we took sheets of paper and 
ruled them into rectangles two inches wide 
and one inch high, and on each slip wrote the 
kind of goods represented, as 1 bale hay, 1 
bbl. pork, 100 Ibs. bran, ete. Any line of 


Then we were-ready 
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How We Made Arithmetic Practical 


BY Ww. H. WISMAN- 


goods may be used, sith as groceries, flour 


and feed, or dry goods. 

For money we bought the kind used in 
commercial schools, and which may be secured 
from school supply houses. 

We may now proceed to ‘‘stock up’’ and get 
ready to ‘‘play store.’? Each pupil becomes 
a ‘‘storekeeper’’ and acts as his own book- 
keeper. One pupil may be selected to act as 
wholesale dealer and another as banker. 

Each pupil may be given $1000 as his cap- 
ital stock. This he deposits inthe bank. He 
then makes out a bill of goods that he wishes 
to purchase as hs stock. The bill is returned 
and shows the price of the goods; the store- 
keeper must then fix his selling price. Dis- 


“counts are allowed on these bills. 


After all is arranged the class is divided 
into two parts, one representing the store- 
keepers, the other the customers. These lat- 
ter go about from store to store and make 
purchases, sometimes paying cash, sometimes 
paying part cash, and at other times having 
purchases charged. 

The storekeeper. makes out a slip for each 
sale, with the necessary information thereon, 
which he preserves for future use. 

~ After each side has done some buying from 
the other the buying stops, and each store- 
keeper places a record of all transactions in 
his journal; and later the mance accounts are 
posted to.the ledger. Stef 

At the close of each day’s: seainiilioen each 
storekeeper counts the money he has taken, 
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makes out a deposit slip, and deposits the 
money in the bank. All bills are paid by 
check. Unpaid bills are secured by note, 
These notes are discounted-at the bank, and 
each pupil is required to keep a record of every 
transaction in which he is concerned. This 
brings in very nicely the subjects of Com- 
mercial Discount, Bank Discount and Interest, 

For the next step the class is organized into 
a stock company and certificates of stock are 
issued to each, the certificates varying in the 
number of shares represented. Officers are 
elected and the company is organized for the 
transaction of some kind of business. 

These business transactions are carried out 
as much like real ones as possible. In one in- 
stance the company purchased a tract of land, 
laid it off into city lots, built walks, put in 
sewers, erected houses, and sold either houses 


‘and lots or vacant lots. Each pupil made a j)lat 


of the-tract, and calculated the cost of side- 
walks, sewers.and other improvements. This 
involves no small amount of mathematical 
calculation. In connection with this a property 
assessment was made and a tax list worked 
out. Also, insurance was taken out on all 
buildings. We wrote deeds and mortgages. 

After all lots were sold, the accounts were 
balanced, a dividend was declared and the 
profits were divided equitably. This brought 
in Land and Square Measure, Stock Invest- 
ments, Insurance and Taxes, while it con- 
tinued the Banking, Interest and _ Book- 
keeping. 


A Pupils’ Ciphering Club 


>| TEACH fifth and sixth grades, 
and ciphering is one of my 
hobbies. During the three 
| years that I have taught school 
eee) I have encouraged ciphering, 
but not until last year did I 
organize things on a definite plan. I tried to 
find information about a ciphering club, but 
being unable to do so I used my own ideas 
entirely. 

First, I gave a few ciphering contests to 
arouse interest. This does not take long 
in an. average school, provided the contests 
are well managed. After the interest was 
created I had the following membership cards 
printed: 

RTI a MOMIEID, o5s isis snseoskeobensneesexcb accor 19]... 

This certifies, that (pupil’s name) is a member of 
The Pupils’ Ciphering Club. 

A member must be able to perform any five of the 
following nine requirements in thirty seconds each. 

1. Add a problem of thirty-six figures. 

2. Subtract a problem twenty figures long. 

3. Square a number of four figures. 

4. Divide a number of eight figures by a number of 
two figures. 

5. Work a single interest problem. 

6. Add five mixed numbers. 

7. Subtract two fraction problems, 

8. Square a mixed number of two figures. 










BY MAURICE FORWALTER 


% Divide a mixed number by a mixed number. 
Signed (teacher’s name). 

The qualifications for ‘membership were 
based on the time it took me to. work the 
problems. I gave a handicap of one hundred 
per cent, that is, I allowed the contestants 
twice: the time to work the problems that it 
took me. 

Of course, I held ‘‘qualification matches.’’ 
These occurred, usually, during recess, Nearly 
every pupil wanted to get a membership card. 
I divided ‘the requirements into ‘‘points,’’ and 
allowed them to qualify one point ‘at a time. 
Whenever -a pupil qualified in any one thing 
I put his name on a card and checked the 
thing he accomplished. I kept this card my- 
self. Whenever he got another point I checked 
it, until he had five; then I signed the card 
and gave it to him. 

As soon as six or eight had qualified, I be- 
gan with real practices. There was no play 
connected with the regular half-hour meet- 
ings, as you will see. The members: wanted 
to stay after school every afternoon, so I was 
obliged to regulate and limit the periods. 

Here is a specimen practice: 

‘‘Everybody to the board. Face this way. 
When I count three, see who can say the A 





B C’s first. Count from 1 to50. .Count from 
50 tol. By 25’s to 100. By 2’s from 100 back 
tol. Face the board and take crayons and 
erasers. Close eyes. Multiply 48 by 12. 
Open eyes and find mistakes. ”’ 

I drilled them thus in each of the funda- 
mentils, then I let them work with their eyes 
open. Part of the time we worked for speed 
in writing figures; for example, writing the 
figures from 1 to 25, or from 1 to 50 by 2’s. 
This rapidity in the writing of figures is very 
essential in ciphering. 

For an experiment, I taught them the 12% 
method in interest, and square root. Sev- 
eral wanted to work square root at all of our 
contests, but others objected, on the ground 
that square root was not one of the require- 
ments. Therefore I omitted square root from 
the contests held during school hours in 
which all took part. A good test is to place 
a problem on the board, about 80 figures long 
and of two numbers, and see how far the 
pupil can add or subtract in one minute. 
Some of our club members could add 150 fig- 
ures, or about 28 combinations. Several times 
high school pupils came to the room during 
noon hour and, group against grcup, we had 
no trouble in beating them. 
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MAY BASKETS 
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A Visit to a School Store 


BY MARION D. PAINE Ethical Culture School, New York City 


the big sunny third grade 
room just as a group of little 
First Graders began advanc- 
ing across the hall. They 
had been invited to visit the 
new store which the older children had made 
and stocked for trade. The small visitors 
filed in solemnly, and gazed in round-eyed 
wonder at the wooden shelves filled with all 
sorts of cartons, in front of which stood sev- 
eral storekeepers, looking very business-like 
with their pads and pencils, as they stood 
waiting to supply any and every need. 

This store was one of the things we had 
come especially to visit, and we were de- 
lighted to find it on view and in full opera- 
tion. At recess the teacher told us that the 
supplies had all been brought from home by 
the children, and that the shelves had been 
built by upper grade boys in the manual train- 
ing’ room, 

We had been intending to investigate the 
ready-made ‘‘Model Store Keeping’’ outfit, 
which ean be bought at a reasonable figure, 
but after seeing this homemade store we 
promptly decided to have one, too, and this 
is what wedid. Our third grade was told in 
detail about the store we had visited, and 
how the little children came in to buy soap 
and other things. In five minutes the idea 
of having one in our room was suggested by 
one of the boys, and in five minutes more it 
had spread through the whole class. Dif- 
ferent children began at once to tell what 
they would bring on the following morning, 
and enthusiasm ran so high that it immedi- 
ately became necessary for the teacher to 
stem the tide, lest she be swamped by a mis- 
cellaneous collection of empty cartons, bottles 
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and boxes which would not make a store at 
all. She made the tentative suggestion that 
a small beginning be made by having a but- 
ter and egg store, or a cereal department. 
The children decided in favor of dairy prod- 
ucts, and after some discussion it was 
learned that Blue Valley butter in half-pound 
boxes was the brand most commonly used in 
their homes. It was agreed that a start 
should be made with these boxes, empty egg- 
cases which had held a dozen eggs, and pint 
and quart milk bottles. A compartment in 
the teacher’s closet was devoted to, this col- 
lection, and a committee of three appointed 
by the class to attend to its orderly arrange- 
ment. It was to be their duty also to ‘‘set 
up’’ the supplies before school Wednesdays 
and Fridays, the days when we were to play 
store. os 
During the time when the materials were 
being’ assembled, the merchant’s way of mak- 
ing change was thoroughly taught; that is, 
subtraction by addition, so that if a purchase 
amounts to twenty cents and the customer 
gives a dollar, the formula -would be, 
‘Twenty cents, twenty-five cents (putting a 
nickel into the customer’s hand), fifty cents 
(adding a quarter), one dollar (adding fifty 
cents).’’ This method the children practiced 
until it became perfectly familiar. 

In a little over a week the store committee 
reported that there were enough boxes and 
bottles on hand so that we could begin. 
They arranged these ona table in the rear of 
the room, toy money was placed in envelopes 
and distributed by another committee, and 
the buying began. 

Lists were kept of the boys and girls who 
made mistakes in buying and making change, 
and the children decided that any one whose 
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name appeared three times on these lists 
was to be -debarred from being store-keepey 
until improvement had been seen. . As the 
position of store-keeper meant not only wear- 
ing one of the paper caps which had been 
made during a handwork period, but also im- 
portance and responsibility, a real desire was 
evinced for concrete practice in making 
change. The arithmetic textbook was there- 
fore ransacked for the pages about dollars 
and cents, and these were worked over con- 
scientiously. 

A money game was introduced. One ata 
time each child asked a money question of 
some other child. Holding several pieces of 
money concealed in his hand he might say, 
‘T have forty cents in my hand. What 
pieces of money have 1?’’) Or he might hold 
up a dollar and ask, ‘‘How many nickels in 
one dollar?’’ Oragain he might say, ‘‘Shovw 
me twenty-five cents with four pieces of 
money.’’ The child who gave the rivht 
answer asked the next question. As soon as 
this game had been well learned, it was 
played in small groups, each under a tried 
captain, so that there could be more indi- 
vidual practice. 

A few written lessons on money also were 
given, of which this is a sample: 

1. How many cents are there in a quarter? 

2..How. many half-dollars make two 
dollars ? 

3.. How many half-dollars are there ina 
five-dollar bill? ( 

4. How many pennies are there in a five- 
dollar bill? 

5. Can you count out a quarter in three 
ways, using only dimes and nickels? 

6. How much is one-third of 75 cents? 

7. How many nickels are there in 75 cents? 

8. How much money is there in half of a 
five-dollar bill? 

By this time the children had decided to 
add tea, coffee, cocoa and baking powder to 
their store. Certain typical brands were 
chosen, and all the cans brought were of the 
same sort; for instance, Royal Baking Pow- 
der in half and whole pound cans which cost 
twenty-five and fifty cents, and a brand of 
coffee at twenty-eight cents. Other things, 
like match boxes, cans of soup and vinegar 
bottles were added. We had a department 
of cleansers and soap wrappers, the latter 
being pasted around pieces of wood obtained 
from the manual training shop. Another de- 
partment was for extract bottles, and another 
for cracker boxes. Each was controlled hy 
its own committee, which passed on every- 
thing brought in, told the children when they 
had enough of any particular staple, and in 
general kept the department in order. 


Before long we had so large a store thit 
it was decided not to put everything out on 
any one day; so the play was still further 
diversified by having a change in the weekly 
display, for now we had the store only on 
Fridays instead of twice a week as we did at 
first. 
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We found that there were many different 
ways of playing store. One day each child 
was given a written order, as: 

1 half pound box of baking powder 


3 bars of laundry soap 
1 pint of milk 


(The order slips were prepared by the- 


children. ) 

Another day each bought any two articles; 
another time each must pay for this pur- 
chase withadollar. The children themselves 
often suggested devices for varying the buy- 
ing. Nor were opportunites for language 
work neglected. Conversations between cus- 
tomers and store-keepers were worked out 
upon the blackboard. Politeness of address, 
definiteness in ordering, keeping one’s tem- 
per, and brevity were all*talked over in 
much detail. The sources of such products 
as butter, milk, crackers, tea and cereals, 


the copper, nickel and silver used in making 
real money furnished material for work in 
another field. . 

But the end that crowned the work was 
the original problems which the children 
wrote after they had used the store long 
enough to become familiar with the prices. 
These problems were not the product of a 
few of the keener minds but were written by 
all the children intheclass. They showed a 
thoughtful appreciation and a command of 
the subject surprising in children seven or 
eight years old. Typical of the large num- 
ber written are these which follow: 

A lady bought one box of Farina for 15c, and one 
box of Dromedary dates for 10c. She gave the mana 
dollar bill. How much change should she get back? 

If Wheatena costs 15c a box, how much change would 
a lady get if she paid a $2 bill for 5 boxes? 

Oatmeal costs 18c a pound. How many pounds can 
you get for 90c? 
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A girl bought a dozen oranges at 36c a dozen, and 
she had only a quarter. How much more money did 
she need? 

Once, a lady bought smoked beef which cost 12¢ a 
box. She was going to give a party and she wanted 
15 boxes of it. How much did she have to pay? 

Baked beans cost 10¢c acan. How much would 100 
cans cost? 

Astor coffee costs 85c for one pound and Domino 
sugar costs 48c for five pounds. How much difference 
is there between five pounds of Astor coffee and five 
pounds of Domino sugar? 

A boy bought for his mother a half-pound of Roya! 
baking powder for 25c. How many pounds could he 
get for $3.50? 


The class work in making and solving 
these problems was perhaps the most valuable 
arithmetic work of the year, and proved as 
nothing else could have done that the store 
was a really vital project to the children of 
the grade. 


Potato Raising and the One-Potato Scheme 





Lewis S. Mills, A. M. 


Agent of the Connecticut State Board of Education 
and Superintendent of Schools for the Towns. of 
Avon, Burlington and Farmington, Connecticut 


Canary birds may sing, 

And flowers light the way, 
But lowly food is king 

Of all we do and say. 


HILE cultivated flowers have 
their place, and while in many 
localities they can be sold, 
they do not meet material 
needs. Children, especially 
girls, tend to plant and culti- 
vate flowers rather than vegetables. ‘‘Canary 
birds and flowers’’ need not be neglected but 
foods are costing more and more every year 
and the attention of the children should be 
turned towards means of producing more food 
material, both meats—as eggs and poultry— 
and vegetables—as potatoes, turnips, onions 
and beans, 

Teachers often say that they work very hard 








but have nothing tangible to show for their . 


work, This spring, as never before, there is 


BY LEWIS S. MILLS 

an opportunity for teachers to urge boys and 
girls in village and rural schools to produce 
something useful, to raise something of value. 
The individual results may be small, but the 
results of hundreds of teachers working with 
thousands of children will produce a great 
deal in the aggregate. 

In all rural schools and in most village 
schools some work along this line may be un- 
dertaken with suctess by the youngest pupils. 
We have found potato raising to be one of the 
most simple and successful ventures. 

In January, February, March and April 
teachers may secure from their state agricul- 
tural colleges or from the Government at 
Washington bulletins on gardening and on 
the raising of potatoes. In this way teachers 
and pupils become familiar with the subjéct 
as to varieties best suited to the locality, kinds 
of soils best adapted to the growing of pota- 
toes, and the best kind of fertilizer to use. 





Inquiries can be made by each child of his 
parents as to the variety used on the table at 
home. Plans may be made for securing seed 
of the kind reported to be best and for the 
planting of this seed in April, May, or even 
in June. 

At nearly every home in the village there 
is a back yard, however, small that can be 
used in part, and in the country there is al- 
ways some place a child may have—a corner 
of the yard or garden, or a place in the 
field. 

The teacher should ask each child, as soon 
as the ground is warm enough for planting, 
to try to get some plot for the school-home 
work. In the village and rural schools the 


teachers should visit several of these plots. 
Older boys or girls may be appointed to visit 
the other plots and report so that the teacher 
will know exactly what conditions each child 
has. 





A School Displaying the Best Potatoes Obtained by Each Pupil from One Potato 
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In one of our rural towns this has been done 
for several years. In this town one potato 
has been supplied each child who made ar- 
rangements to plant it. We have included 
children from grade one to grade eight, both 
boys and girls. Of over three hundred boys 
and girls in the town there are not over eight 
or ten who are unable or unwilling to take up 
the work. 

It is desirable, if possible, to secure some 
variety of potato not grown in the local town. 
This obviates any mixing of parents’ and 
children’s yields. The New Snow and the 
Cobly Russett have proved new and success- 
ful in our one-potato experiment. Many of 
the parents were so well pleased with these 
varieties that the yield from the children’s 
one potato was saved for seed and several acres 
in the aggregate throughout the town were 
planted the second year. The Green Moun- 
tain is one of the best late potatoes, the Irish 
Cobbler one of the best early potatoes. 

Each child may bring a little soil from his 
plot to school for examination before plant- 
ing. Medium or light loam is best for pota- 
toes. A plot located in an exceedingly wet 
place or in an exceedingly dry place will not 
yield good potatoes. 

In the country barnyard fertilizer may be 
obtained easily. Potatoes grow well on com- 
mercial fertilizer. Sometimes the [school as 
a whole buys a bag of commercial fertilizer 
and it is divided proportionately to the 
sum each pupil pays. If turf is plowed 
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Wherever we turn there is beauty, 
Wherever we look there is love: 


And green is, the grass in the Maytime, 
And blue is the heaven above ; 
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or spaded under, in many places the soil is 
rich enough to produce one or two very good 
yields without any additional fertilizer. 

Potatoes planted early usually succeed best. 
It is safest to dip seed potatoes in a formalin 
solution to kill scab, late blight, wilt and other 
kindred evils before cutting. In cutting, 
one eye on apiece is sufficient, provided there 
is considerable substance to start the sprout. 

In an experiment last year some boys and 
girls secured an unusually large yield by plant- 
ing each piece of potato in a separate pot or 
tin-can (hole in the bottom) in the house and 
later transplanting into the garden plot, in 
the same manner as tomato plants are trans- 
planted. 

With us, the number of hills planted from 
one potato ranged from eight to fifteen. It has 
been proved by our experience that the yield 
from the one potato will average larger if one 
eye, as far as is possible, rather than two, is 
placed in a hill. 

In preparing the plot children tend to dig 
or spade the soil on the surface only. Caution 
them to loosen the soil to the depth of from 
nine to twelve inches. Caution them against 
selecting a plot in the shade or where the roots 
of large trees are reaching out for material. 
The roots of large trees, especially maples, 
extend about twice as far from the trunk of 
the tree as the branches. 

Potatoes must be hoed to keep the soil loose. 
If they are hoed while in blossom they reset 
and a lot of little potatoes is the result. The 
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weeds must be kept down as they take the 
material intended for the potatoes. Lime op 
wood ashes tend to make potatoes seabby. 

Bordeaux mixture helps to prevent blight, 
Lead may be added to this to kill the bugs, 
If the plot is not large the bugs may be picked 
off by the child and drowned in water. 

Our yield last September of marketable po- 

tatoes was from six quarts to two pecks by 
measure, and in some cases from thirty to 
forty pounds by weight. This means a half 
bushel or more from one potato. 
- Of the more than three hundred children 
planting the one potato few had any expense 
except that of two or three cents for the seed 
potato. Most of the children utilized land 
that otherwise would have lain idle, or have 
been planted to flowers. The total market- 
able yield was approximately seventy-five 
bushels from the three hundred potatoes. A 
number of the plots were on ground that was 
too wet and cold, some did not come up, some 
were neglected by the children, and moles 
destroyed some. In several cases the parents 
dug and cooked the potatoes. 

The illustration with this article shows 
a one-room rural school with the best of 
their yield from one potato. Grades one 
to eight are represented. Little ones 
like to do what older ones do. In the one- 
potato scheme we have encouraged them. 
Older brothers and sisters have helped them. 
The idea of producing something of value is 
of vastimportance. Thrift may be taught in 
this way and the teacher will see material 
results from her efforts. It is nota project too 
large for any school, any teacher or any boy 
or girl. 

If every boy and girl in the schools of the 
United States should waste five cents a day 
on candy or chewing gum, the total waste for 
one year would be about $400,000,000. ‘The 
value of the one-potato scheme in dollars and 
cents for thousands of children would be con- 
siderable in the aggregate. The encourage- 
ment of this movement in the schools of the 
United States would be well worth the effort. 
A teacher or principal or superintendent could 
secure help and encouragement from the local 
grange, successful farmers in the community, 
and the agricultural college of the local State. 

In our schools last October we held Potato 
Day at each school. Each child brought the 
best from his yield. Small prizes were given, 
essays read, songs sung and a pleasant time 
was enjoyed by the school and the parents 
and other friends who came at our invitation. 
Events like these bring school and home in 
closer touch. The one-potato scheme or plan 
is one that every teacher may try with at least 


part of her school. 
The price of food is high, 
So plant on hill and plain, 
Beneath the sunny sky, 
Or midst the falling rain. - 





AGRICULTURE FOR JUNE 

P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of Eui- 
cation, has given out that the children of this country 
may produce $75,000,600 worth of food supply this 
season. In the June issue Superintendent Mills will 
show as many practical ways as possible for teachers 
to affiliate themselves with this great movement. He 
will describe the cultivation of food plants that may 
be put in the ground in June and tell how to sustain 
interest during the vacation months. What an op- 
portunity is here to further the highest ideals of 
citizenship by calling upon the youth of our land fur 
this practical service for his country.—-THE I:piTOR 
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Paper Weaving as an Educational Form of Busy Work 


4LL THE important industrial 
occupations of the grammar 
| school have their foundation 
in primary handwork. Weav- 
ing is one of the fundamental 
’ industrial processes that has 
been used from the earliest times. “In edu- 
cational work weaving is introductory to 
basketry in the intermediate grades, and sew- 
ing in the grammar grades. It is suitable 
for both boys and girls through the fourth 
grade, but when the boys’ and girls’ hand- 
work definitely separates, it correlates with 
the girls’ work. 

The paper folding and making of the pri- 
mary school is essentially the boys’ prepara- 
tion for cardboard construction and wood 
working of the intermediate and grammar 
school. 

No subjects in the curriculum give better 
opportunities than the industrial to teach the 
furdamental principles of honesty, industry, 
eccnomy in the use of materials and the abil- 
ity to follow directions, which must come 
before the pupil is able to plan and direct 
his own activities efficiently. The habits of 
the good workman should start in the first 
grades, and every child should learn the joy 
of production. There is as much pleasure to 
be derived from congenial work as there is 
from play, and when that fact is understood 
idleness ceases. 

The child who has been fortunate enough 
to have had kindergarten training already 
knows the essential process of weaving—one 
strand passing over and under others—but 
for the others who have not learned how to 
weave the simplest pattern of all—over one 
and under one—must be practiced. 

The oilcloth mats, 9x9 in., with one-inch 
strips and one-inch strips of cover paper for 
weavers is the best material for first practice. 
After that, weaving mats can be bought and 
the designs woven in a regular sequence. 
These mats are of strong, firm paper, which 
can be handled easily, and in desirable colors 
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and textures. These come in size 9x9 in. 
Also, there are mats 5x7 in. of much thinner 
paper, in pleasing colors. 

When the first problem is mastered, that 
of weaving over one and under one, introduce 
weaving over one and under two. 

The next step is to weave with more than 
one strip at atime. For the first row use a 
single weaver, beginning over two and under 
two. For the next row take two strips, and 
pass them under two and over two. The 
third row will be like the first; continue 
likewise down the mat. 

This idea can be developed further by using 
three strips together, over one, under one; 
then a single strip under one and over one 
for the second row; for the third row, a 
single strip over one and under one; from 
this point repeat until the mat is completed. 


The next development is to produce a plaid. 
Use asingle strip and begin with under one, 
over three, under one, over one, under one, 
and repeat till the end of the row. In the 
second row use a single strip as a weaver, 
and go over one, under three, over one, under 
one, over one, and complete the row. For 
the next row use three strips together under 
one, over three, under one, over one, under 
one, and repeat to end of the row. The next 
row uses a single strip, and begins over one, 
under three, over one, under one, over one, 
and repeat. From this point the pattern is 
repeated until the end of the mat is reached. 

The next step in the order of difficulty is 
to produce separate figures, placed so they 
will form an all-over design. The Greek 
cross is simple and effective for this purpose. 
Begin the work so that the pattern will de- 












































Working Drawings for Woven Paper Mats 























Paper Woven Mats and Cornucopia 


Lantern and Tray. Woven from Paper 


Objects Woven on Cardboard Foundations 
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velop as quickly as possible in the upper right 
hand corner of the mat, as pupils are always 
eager to see the design. 

The first row is under two and over one, 
throughout its length. The second row is 
over three, under three throughout its length, 
and the third row is the same as the first, 
under two and over one. This finishes the 
first row of crosses and starts the second one. 

With a little experimenting, a great variety 
of designs can be worked out, but if they 
are developed in the order suggested they 
lead from one into the other easily, and 
the child gains the power to produce intricate 
designs, while still doing good work. 

When the weaving of paper mats has be- 
come easy, weaving with loose strips is the 
next development. 

Select two colors that harmonize and cut 
four half-inch strips eight inches long. Fold 
each of these in two, and hold two of the 
same color in one hand, one with the loose 
ends pointing downward, one with the loose 
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ends upward. Take a strip of the contrast- 
ing color, and place it round the one with 
the loose ends upward, and through the other. 
The second strip is to be woven from the 
other side, round the strip pointing down- 
ward, and through the second one. Now pull 
each of the opposite ends tight, and a piece 
of free weaving is obtained that makes a 
foundation for the process. 

The ends may be tucked in, making a little 
woven square, or pointed to make a star, or 
left full length for a bookmark. 

Next, six weavers may be woven about the 
two long ones. (There must be an even 
number of weavers.) Tuck the ends into 
each other and a napkin ring is formed. 

A lantern is made by cutting a weaving 
mat from firm paper, weaving in a couple of 
strips at each end and pasting the sides to- 
gether. 

The woven mats can be tied at the corners 
tomakeatray. They can be folded together 
diagonally to make a cornucopia. 
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The center strands can be cut and folded 
back over a cardboard foundation to make 
the opening of a picture frame. 

Working on a cardboard foundation igs g 
further development in paper weaving. Card. 
board candy boxes are excellent for this pur. 
pose. Cut the strips the right length to be 
pasted at the bottom of the box and lap over 
one-half inch inside the top. The weavers 
must be long enough to go round the box and 
lap where they are pasted. 

Mailing tubes cut into six- or eight-inch 
lengths and covered with woven mats in var- 
ious designs make attractive hat-pin holders, 
A piece of cardboard may be tied to form a 
flower-pot holder and then covered with 
woven strips. 

These problems give an educational se- 
quence in manual skill, providing an oppor- 
tunity for children to learn a good deal about 
color harmonies and the chance to use orig- 
inality in construction, and decorative desizn., 
They also prepare for the first use of the loom. 


Picture Study——“ Spring” 


BY FRED H. DANIELS, Director of Art Instruction, Newton, Mass. 


RACTICALLY all 

movement in our 
picture is horizontal 
(even the shepherd’s 
crook and the ears of 
the sheep) or vertical. 
This makes for simplic- 
ity, for easy comprehen- 
sion on the part of the 
spectator. Horizontal 
lines in a picture sug- 
gest peace, rest and 
quiet. Vertical lines 
indicate energy, strength, virility. Thedom- 
inating thing in ‘‘Spring’’ is its horizontal 
movement. This is placed in contrast with 
and relieved by less noticeable vertical lines. 
Thus it is that we grasp at once the senti- 
ment of the picture, that of peace and quiet 
and restfulness; and in spite of world wars, 
which seem to argue to the contrary, the 
world is made up of people whose ideal is ex- 
pressed in the word peace. 

The normal human mind loves peace, but 
not an indolent peace. Rather a quiet anda 
calmness that is saved from monotony by 
definite action which has its roots and possi- 
bilities firmly established in peaceful ground. 
How well our picture coincides with our own 
personalities! Is it any wonder that this 
painting meets with an appreciative audience 
everywhere? 

Art is always an expression of self, there- 
fore we see the painter, through his work, 
to be a man at peace with the world, a man 
of simple tastes and life, aman blessed with 
active strength for real work. 

Anton Mauve was born in Zaandam, Hol- 
land (1888-1888). When we have said this 





Fred H. Daniels 


we instantly think, ‘‘Why, the Dutch are an 
especially peaceful nation, Holland is a land 
of horizontal lines, and the people lead simple 
lives!’? Mauve’s personality is imbued with 
these three national characteristics, 


It is to 


be seen in all his works. As we have noted 
with other painters, this is because the im- 
pressions and images which throughout his 
life a painter stores up in his mind are always 
reproduced on the canvas. Mauve is a na- 
tional painter; he belongs to the Dutch school 
of painting. 

Mauve was very fond of his Holland, with 
its flat lines and its flocks of sheep. He was 
always wide-awake to his surroundings, and 
when something especially interesting came 
under his observation he would make a sketch 
on his cuff, if without other surface for draw- 
ing, which later would be transformed into 
a picture. 

It seems strange when we think of it that 
there are a number of things in the picture 
which we dislike, or at least are not fond of. 
You and I do not care to wear old clothes and 
tend sheep all day. Wedonot care for sheep, 
anyway. We perhaps prefer a country with 
hills and a sweeping distance, a sky with 
clouds, and the combination which results in 
sunlight and cloud shadow. We have far 
better trees all about us; these do not win 
our approbation—as trees. Yet in spite of 
these things we are ruled by sentiment, and 
we brush them aside as minor matters. 

If our first impression is peace, our second 
comes almost as quickly and as strongly. It 
is expressed in the word simplicity. Look 
carefully and see how simply the ground ‘is 
painted,—the sky, the trees, the sheep, the 
distance. You do not think of individual 
sheep, but of a flock of soft, fuzzy, wool- 
covered sheep. How simple are the values, 
light, middle value, anddark. The center of 
interest is the strongest dark in a vertical 
mass placed against the strongest light in a 
horizontal mass. Nothing could be simpler 
or more effective. 

The eye is led gently into the distance by 
the sheep at the right, and it follows the 
tree trunks up into the trees. Here, one large 


warning sign in the sky (in the form of the 
tree foliage) precipitates us back into the 
picture again. Because this row of foliage 
is the only oblique line in the picture, it has 
great power to bring us back where we be- 
long. Mauvesays, ‘‘Come back!’’ but once, 
His words are so simple and his meaning is 
so evident that we never question. Parents 
and teachers please take notice. 

Mauve painted these sheep and this shep- 
herd many times. To him the subject was 
more fascinating than any other, else he 
would have changed. Only a master can do 
things simply, and when we see a thing 
simply done we may be sure that there have 
been years of preparation behind the work. 

Let us enjoy the peace and the simplicity 
of our picture. Let us give way to sentiment. 


SUGGESTIONS 


The foregoing summary may be translated 
by individual teachers into language suitable 
for their pupils. The author has tried to put 
into as few words as possible what he believed 
the artist wanted people to see and enjoy in 
his picture. Sentences to suit the various 
grades may be taken from the foregoing sum- 
mary for use in Picture Study Lessons, with 
a miniature copy of ‘‘Spring,’’ small pictures 
being provided elsewhere in this issue. 

The picture of “Spring’’ on page 35 may Le 
mounted on a mat to be hung on the schoo!- 
room wall for decoration or for a lesson. Or 
the picture may be framed by the manu: 
training class. Ask a pupil to measure the 
picture and bring a piece of glass for it, then 
show how to passe partout a neat frame for 
it from black cambric or Dennison’s pass’ 
partout paper. 

Educators are advocatng the use of picture 
masterpieces in puzzle form for children: 
Such a puzzle may easily be made from thi» 
large picture by pasting it on cardboard an: 
cutting it into rectangles or triangles. 
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Points of Interest in New York City 


BY MARY E.S. DAVIDSON, B. S. Model School, Hunter College, New York City 


Geographical and Industrial 
VERY summer brings to New 
York hundreds of teachers who 
are visiting the city for the 
first time. The great metrop- 
olis has kaleidoscopic fields of 
interest. No two persons see 
the same things, no two perhaps want to see 
the same. According as one’s taste is for 
literary, historical or industrial studies, or, 
for the time being, merely pleasure-seeking, 
much is offered to satisfy that taste. 

The teacher of geography will be especially 
interested in studying the distinctly local 
features, which are either contributing causes 
to, or the results of, New York’s unique posi- 
tion among the great cities of the world. 

Of all the bays and estuaries entered by early 
seekers for a waterway to the Indies, what 
has made the one entered by Henry Hudson 
the most important? There are two sets of 
factors, one dealing with the ideal position 
of New York as regards communication with 
the productive interior, the other concerned 
with the natural advantages of the spot it- 
self. In this latter connection must be noted: 
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THE FIRST OF TWO ARTICLES 


(1) the deep water channel from the wharves 
to the open sea; (2) the safe anchorage af- 
forded to vessels in the island-protected waters 
of New York Bay; (8) the open harbor which 
is unobstructed by ice throughout the winter; 
and (4) the length of water-front provided 
by the islands which enclose the harbor. Be- 
cause of the great draught of modern ocean 
vessels, some expenditure of money is neces- 
sary in order to keep open a channel that is 
perfectly safe during all tides. Although 
there is never sufficient ice to interfere with 
scheduled sailings, there are a few days every 
year when fog prevails and navigation is 
somewhat delayed thereby. The numerous 
indentations along the shores of Greater New 
York give it a total water-front of about 340 
miles, but not all parts of this shore-line can 
be approached by even medium-sized vessels. 
A comparatively small appropriation by Con- 
gress would, however, greatly increase the 
harbor facilities. The Port of New York in- 
cludes towns on the New Jersey side of the 
Hudson River, and many steamship wharves 
may be seen there. 

An enterprising company has made it pos- 








A Map of New York and Its Environs 


sible to observe some interesting geographical 
facts, by running ‘‘Sight-seeing Yachts” 
One vessel circumnavigates Manhattan |g. 
land. This trip will show that the so-calleq 
‘‘East River’? is really a strait connecting 
New York Bay with Long Island Sound, anj 
also that the Harlem River is a similar channe| 
by which the Sound is connected with the 
Hudson River. A canal cuts off the uppe 
end of Manhattan Island and provides 2 nay. 
igable waterway from the Hudson to the 
Harlem River, and thence to Long !sland 
Sound. Another excursion runs down the 
Bay through The Narrows to the Lower Bay, 
This gives a visitor an excellent view of the 
harbor and the government buildings op 
Ellis Island (Immigration station) and at 
Quarantine. 

In the customary American way, New York 
has been most prodigal of her advantages, 
A comparison with the docking facilities of 
many European ports will show what I mean, 
At Liverpool, London, Marseilles and else. 
where, L-shaped piers are constructed, en- 
closing basins large enough to accommodate 
several vessels at atime. This system greatly 


Used by permission of C. S. Hammond & C.» 
Engravers, Printers und Publishers 
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reases the water-front and expedites the handling of freight 


inc 
In New York the piers project 


py enlarging the room for it. 

erpendicularly from the shore. 

Ocean trade does not all end at New York. At Yonkers, 
one may often see tramp steamers taking on a cargo of sugar 
or other commodities. 

Only three large railroads enter New York—the Pennsy]- 
yania, the New York, New Haven and Hartford, and the New 
York Central. The two large terminal stations used by these 
roads are among the show places of the city. All the other 
railroads end in Jersey City, Hoboken or Weehawken. Pas- 
gengers are transferred by ferry or tunnel to their destination. 
As a matter of fact, the state line limits only the political 
unit known as the City of New York. Industrially and com- 
mercially, the metropolitan district comprises a vast area that 
includes such large cities as Newark, Paterson, Jersey City, 
Passaic and Hoboken. A large amount of hauling between 
these cities and New York is done by huge motor vehicles, 
which cross the river on ferry-boats. Strange to say, there is 
as yet no bridge across the Hudson; tunnels beneath the river 
are used only by trains. 

The business and financial center for all the above-mentioned 
region is the southern half of Manhattan Island. Salesrooms 
for many of the New Jersey factories may be found there. 
The silk factories of Paterson, the cotton mills of Passaic, 
the rubber works of Newark, etc., all have headquarters or 
very important branch offices in New York. So it happens 
that we shall find in the city below Fifty-ninth Street, build- 
ing after building in which great business transactions are 
carried on within rooms large enough to hold a desk, a few 
samples and price-lists. Indeed, office space is so expensive 
in the large buildings that a modest business concern may 
share a room with several others in order to lessen the cost. 
There are, therefore, few cities in the country where the 
need for skyscrapers is as genuine as in New York, and that 

need is really limited to one borough, namely, Manhattan. 
The great length of the island on which this borough is situ- 
ated—ten miles—as compared with its greatest width—two 
miies—is a good excuse for upward expansion, but that same 
expansion is making the transportation problem of New York 
City a difficult one to solve. A single office building such as 
the Woclworth. Metropolitan Life, Singer, or Hudson Ter- 
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Wall Street with Washington Statue in Foreground 
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Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
Skyline of Lower Manhattan from the New Jersey Side of the Hudson River 


minal, houses during daylight hours as many 
persons as a large village might hold. Hence 
whole armies of workers every morning move 
toward these buildings, which themselves 
are built close together. Lucky the man or 
woman whose business carries him in the 
opposite direction to this tide. About ten 
lines of surface cars, four elevated roads, 
and two subway branches are overcrowded 
every morning, while ferryboats and tubes 
also bring in thousands from places beyond 
the rivers. 

The financial district of the city is at the 
southern end; the famous ‘‘Wall Street’’ lies 
about half a mile north of the extreme limit 
of Manhattan Island. A walk through this 
region of narrow streets and tall buildings is 
exceedingly interesting. 

The New York Stock Exchange, the Pro- 
duce and Cotton Exchanges, the New Bank 
Clearing House and the Curb Market are all 
within a short distance of Old Trinity Church 
which faces the well-known ‘‘Street.’’ This 
is the region which has become the financial 
center of the world, since the business of 
European markets has been disturbed by the 
war. 

Somewhat north of this district there is a 
center of government buildings including City 
Hall, the Hall of Records, and the Appellate 


Court House. Not far away is the Criminal 
(Continued on page 75) 
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How I Made My Vacation Dreams 
A Circle Trip Through Rocky Mountain Parks 
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Come True and Pay Big Dividends 


By Tinsley Titus 


S I pick up my pen to tell you how I did it, Iam 
A reminded of a story. At the beginning of his 

first term of school, Oscar came home one even- 
ing later than usual. His mother scolded him and 
told him she had been worried about him. He replied: 
“Q, mamma, don’t worry about me; I know where I 
am if you don’t.’’ I know where we are going, if you 
don’t, so follow me. 

Like all wide-awake teachers, I am an optimist from 
the heart out, and a firm believer in the idea that to 
be a good educator and keep ahead of the times, I 
must keep myself educated and up to concert pitch 
physically. So, for three-fourths of the year I teach 
others, and for the other fourth I ‘‘right about face’’ 
and let nature teach me. While this process is going 
on, 1 become a sponge, so to speak, and absorb infor- 
mation and inspiration, and draw from Nature’s in- 
finite supply, and store up amazing and lasting quan- 
tities of energy,contentment, happiness—many things. 
These give me a grounding, a balance and an under- 
standing which I would not have otherwise, and not 
only enable me to become a better teacher, but a bet- 
ter man as well. 

For year after year, my desire to gain another credit 
insome study, to gain experience at a certain school, 
or to see New York, the Adirondacks or Atlantic City, 
had directed my annual pilgrimage toward the rising 
sun. { thought there was no other worth-while place 
togo. And each year I had felt more and more as if 
my ‘‘play period’’ had not yielded me all that it 
should. I had been away three or four months every 
summer, but I had not returned to my work with the 
menta! freshness that I should. I sat down to analyze 
the situation, when, all of a sudden, it struck me that 
[had not had a vacation. I had simply changed lo- 
cations and continued to work. It was just another 
case oi ‘‘Too much work makes Jack a dull boy.’’ I 
was in a rut! The sudden realization of this first 
stunned, then angered me. I felt like hiring a mule 
to kick me. I knew that happy recreation had a very 
subtle influence upon one’s ability, braced up one’s 
courage and changed one’s outlook on life. Right 
then and there I made a resolution that for once 
credits could go hang. I was determined to prove to 
myself that a season of care-free, out-of-door life would 
increase my efficiency more than would be possible 
by study, to say nothing of improving my health 
greatly. 

About this time, my eye fell upon a railroad adver- 
tisement which depicted Miss Columbia as extending 
me an invitation, as part owner, to come out and in- 
spect the great playgrounds of the West—the real 
beauty spots—which the Government had turned into 
National Parks so that they might be preserved for 
our enjoyment. It seemed the logical thing for me 
to accept this invitation. I sent for folders and the 
further I read the more I became convinced that a 
“thigh altitude’’ vacation—just to turn myself loose, 
as it were, in the fascinating West, would do me more 
good than anything else I could do. 

Accordingly, I called on my ticket agent and told 
him of my plans. After listening for a while, he 
broke in with ‘‘ You want all you can get for your 
money, don’t you?’”’ I told him that I most certainly 
did. He told me of acircle-tour, advertised by one 
of the roads, which included Glacier Park, Yellowstone 
Park, the new Rocky Mountain Park in Colorado, 
Denver and the Pike’s Peak region, all in one trip, at 
asurprisingly low cost. He soon convinced me of the 
desirability of making this the trip of a life-time, 
seeing the three parks, as against seeing but one and 
gaining the erroneous impression that I had seen all 
the West. ‘‘Because,’’ said he, ‘‘tourists don’t seem 
to appreciate the fact that each of these National 
play-spots is different from all the others as any 
one thing could be from another. There is absolutely 
no resemblance. In Glacier you have ‘The Alps of 
America,’ in Yellowstone, more geysers and peculiar 
phenomena than there is in all the rest of America 
put together, while in Rocky Mountain Park you have 
the ideal resting-up place. ”’ 

_The day after school closed, I bought the precious 
ticket, and boarded the train for Chicago, with a note 
in my pocket from my home agent to the agent of 
the !ine over which my ticket read West, asking him 
to give me further information. This fellow had been 
over the ground and knew what and how todo. He 
told me that most people lugged around entirely too 
much baggage on a trip of this kind. ‘‘A vacation 
isn’t necessarily a dress-up affair. Leave your good 
clothes at home; wear old ones so you won’t mind it 
if you get them torn or soiled. Dress comfortably 
and you’ll have a heap better time. I know whereof 
I speak,’’ said he. I went to my hotel, sent most of 
my clothes back home and spent the balance of the 
day on a journey through the Field Museum and the 
Art Institute. I was to leave on the express the next 
morning. I was on hand early, secured a choice seat 
on the observation platform and as I slipped the cables 
on my troubles and prepared myself for the glorious 
davs that were to come, the train pulled out. 

Luring the night we passed through St. Paul and 


Minneapolis and spent the next day trying to leave 
behind the never-ending, level wheat fields of North 
Dakota. Bright and early the following morning, we 
had breakfast at the most wonderful mountain inn 
that I had ever seen, at Glacier Park station, and I 
made arrangements to go via auto away up into the 
upper part of the park, to a place called Many Glacier. 
We arrived before one o’clock, but I was nearly 
famished. 

Already I had begun to feel ‘* The Call of the Moun- 
tains,’’ for along the way there either came into view 
a@ new mountain at every turn of the road or head, or 
else mountains have the peculiar habit of never look- 
ing the same from any two points of view. I saw 
mountain scenery the like of which I thought existed 
only in the imaginations of the men who wrote books. 
Some of these peaks made me think of great cathe- 
drals, some of fortresses, others of castles. They 
were of many colors too—the suns and winds and 
snows of centuries have painted their tips in reds and 
browns and blues and purples. I had also seen enough 
of Nature and her work to make me want to see much 
more, for the highway was lined with forests, streams 
and lakes, while in the valleys between the peaks 
wild flowers of many hues grew in great profusion. 

At Many Glacier, as at many other places in this 
park, there are three kinds or classes of accommoda- 
tions—hotel, chalet and tepee. I selected a cot ina 
tent—I could sleep in a hotel any time, but not often 
could I enjoy the sense of exhilaration that would 
come from sleeping in a tepee at such an altitude. 
And the way I did sleep, too—at least the man on the 
adjoining cot said I did, and I know I certainly did 
feel rested the next morning. At last I had discov- 
ered a place where I wasn’t late. to breakfast. On 
the contrary, waiting for the call to ‘‘Come and get 
it’? was a heroic task. I didn’t know that ham and 
eggs could taste so good. 

The next four days were the most wonderful I had 
ever known. I rode horseback, climbed, followed 
trails in various directions and dabbled my oars in the 
waters of lakes that Iam sure are not surpassed in 
the world. One day I joined a party of ‘‘horsebackers’’ 
for a trail ride to Iceberg Lake, where clusters of 
miniature bergs float around all summer. I don’t 
know how high up in the mountains it was, but I do 
know that we came down through the clouds to get 
back to that tepee again. The last day I rented a skiff 
and some fishing tackle and rowed across McDermott 
Lake, clear and deep, to the mouth of the little stream 
that feeds it. I remembered from my boyhood ex- 
perience that fish often come to the point where the 
fresh water enters to feed, and caught a nice string 
of trout. The camp cook cleaned them, rolled ’em in 
flour, and that night we had a fish fry the memory 
of which will linger long in the minds of the 
participants. 

Coming out of the park, I ‘‘launched’’ up St. Mary 
Lake—said to be ‘‘one of the most beautiful mountain 
lakes in the world’’—and I believe it—just to ‘ ‘drink 
in’’ the extraordinary mountain scenery, of which I 
heard so much, that rises in all its glory and hems in 
this lake on the south. Going-to-the-Sun Chalets are 
perched high on a ledge that overlooks the lake, and 
the picturesque panorama that greets the eye from 
the balcony is, I am positive, excelled by none other 
in the park, if indeed in America. Some day I am 
going back to that spot to spend my entire vacation— 
much of it right on that veranda, with my feet propped 
up on the railing, just absorbing the view. 

The next evening, I boarded the express for the 
Yellowstone, lived over br:2fly the thrills I had expe- 
rienced, all the wonderful sights I had viewed, and 
was preparing my mind for the reception of new joys 
and thrills as the lull of the train put me to sleep. 

Bright and early the second morning the branch 
line train, carrying .an open-topped observation car, 
started down a pretty little canyon which bears the 
homely title of ‘‘ Yankee Jim’s,’’ passed through ‘*‘The 
Gate of the Mountains’? and soon pulled up at the 
unique log-cabin depot at Gardiner. As the white 
chargers which draw the six-horse tally-hos came 
prancing up to receive their load of precious human- 
ity, a pretty sight was presented. I am told that in 
order to keep step with the march of progress, partly 
to bein style too, perhaps, the romantic stage coach 
will be kicked out of Yellowstone this year and suc- 
ceeded by luxurious White motor cars. To my mind, 
this will take away some of the delight of the trip, 
but I guess Uncle Sam knows what’s best. Tour- 
ists and baggage were soon aboard—I had a seat by 
the driver so I could see all that was to be seen—and 
our party soon darted under the great entrance arch 
which carries the inscription ‘‘ For the Benefit and En- 
joyment of the People.’’ One does not have to be 
in Yellowstone very long to recognize the fact that 
the atmosphere is unusually pure and the climate 
wellnigh incomparable. By the time we arrived at 
Mammoth Hot Springs, the capital of the Park, en- 
thusiasm had broken down all restraint, prompted 
intimacy, and the members of our party had become 
quite well acquainted. Here again, I signed up to go 


**Camp’’—carrying out my desire to meet up with all 
of the outdoor life the trip afforded and passed up the 
magnificent hoteis. After luncheon, to which ful! 
justice was done, the guide took us for a view trip 
among the travertine terraces, formed by the deposits 
left by the various streams, which rise tier upon tier 
and present a most imposing appearance, and other 


- peculiar wonders to be found there. 


After breakfast next morning we started for the 
very depths of Yellowstone. The precipitous gorge 
known as Golden Gate canyon and the Hoo-doo disr 
trict, which almost gives one the creeps it is so un- 
canny, were passed and our scissor-bill (Yellowstone 
for stage driver) pulled up at Apollinaris Springs; 
which supplies many thousands of tourists annually 
with Nature’s own Apollinaris water. Moving on, 
Obsidian Cliff—a small mountain which, on close in- 
spection, seems to be composed of hardened coal-tar, 
but which is said to be volcanic glass, was passed, 
and soon we saw thé home of Mr. and Mrs. Beaver, 
but apparently there was ‘‘Nobody home’”’ for the 
lake which was their front yard was very peaceful 
and quiet. Each succeeding turn of the road seemed 
to bring into view some wonder the like of which I 
had never seen before and probably will never see 
again except in Yellowstone. For instance, next 
came Roaring Mountain—a hillside of a thousand 
steam vents—individual, certainly—for there is not 
another one like it in existence. We had luncheon 
at Norris. It is a noticable thing that in touring a 
National Park, eating becomes a necessity rather than 
a habit, for folks are always ready for dinner before 
dinner is ready for them. Going over the formations 
here, we saw our first geysers. Wonderful things 
they are, too. We walked out on a plank over ‘‘hell"’ 
—one man called it and I don’t think he was far from 
right. Steam and hot water blubber and boil up 
through the earth’s crust, reminding one of a kettle 
of hot mush on a red-hot stove. As a matter of fact, 
the surface of the earth is said to be thinner at this 
spot than at any other known place. I would not have 
missed this sight tor anything, but it was wonderfully 
satisfying to set one’s foot down on terra firma again. 
We climbed a hill to inspect the Black Growler. Why 
they call it black I couldn’t find out, but I can testify 
that it is some growler. The steam rushes out of a 
hole in the ground with such force as to make a noise 
much like I imagine fifty locomotives would if hud- 
dled together and all blowing off steam at the same 
time. 

From this point, the road threaded timbered slopes, 
rocky palisades, the Gibbon Canyon and the Firehole 
River, until we reached the celebrated Paint Pots. As 
I looked at this great natural cauldron of hot mud as 
the steam escaped from its troubled surface with 
many a ‘‘plump,’’ I thought of the wonderful oppor- 
tunities to make mud pies and build mud houses that 
are lost here. 

As the stage proceeded, interest never ceased. We 
passed a constant succession of hot and boiling colored 
pools, hot springs, hot lakes and I don’t know what 
not. One thing sure, there is’ plenty of heat under 
Yellowstone—all of the waters that I saw on the west 
side of the Continental Divide were hot—boiling hot. 
I also noticed that many of these freaks have been 
named after him who is so fittingly thought of as 
the Prince of this realm, as, for instance, Devil’s 
Bathtub, Devil’s Kitchen and Devil’s Cave, so that, 
after all, it may be that his abode is right underneath. 

Upon arrival at the Geyser Camp at the Upper 
Geyser Basin, the pack rats (Yellowstone for ‘‘bell- 
hops’’) showed us to our tents and after supper we 
did what everybody else does, strolled down to watch 
**Old Faithful,’’ the tourists’ favorite, display her 
charms, which she can be counted on to do regularly 
every sixty-five to eighty minutes—hence the name. 
Never in haste and always with dignity, she hurls 
approximately half a million gallons of water high 
into*the air at each performance. As the rays of the 
battleship search-light stationed on the roof of Old 
Faithful Inn nearby is trained on this column of boil- 
ing water and steam, it is a dream-like sight to be- 
hold. Returning to the camp, we found the camp- 
fire going and preparations under way for the corn- 
while tourists swap 


pop, a nightly entertainment, 
experiences. Later there was dancing until ten 
o’clock. 


Next to Old Faithful, I think handkerchief pool 
(sometimes called the laundry geyser) has the most 
visitors. This is entirely because it performs a stunt 
peculiarly its own. Throw your ’kerchief into it and 
it will float around to a certain point, then slowly 
sink out of sight, to remain in the bowels of the earth 
for fully a moment, then gradually come to the sur- 
face and float around to the edge where it can be 
fished out. Meantime it will have been boiled and 
thoroughly sterilized. 

The next day was spent in a tour of the wonders of 
this great geyser basin. Yellowstone contains more 
geysers than all the rest of the world combined and 
this basin contains about as many, if not more, than 

(Continued on page 68) 
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A Square Deal for Words 


BY EMMA M. BOLENIUS, Author of ‘‘The Teaching of Oral English’’ and ‘‘Teaching Literature in the Grammar Grades and High School’ 


fe wa g N, | tury Magazine’ appeared the 

ee Say) following sentence, which may 

‘a Su es v prove puzzling tosome persons: 
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RN DER i ty “The light was too dim for 






at b> 


me, who have poor eyesight, 
to see distinctly.”’ 

Is have the correct form of the verb in this 
sentence? 

If you look into the relationship of the 
various words in the quotation just given, you 
will find that the sentence is entirely in ac- 
cord with the rules that you are teaching in 
school. This is a complex sentence, with ‘‘The 
light was too dim for me to see correctly’’ as 
the chief idea, and ‘ ‘who have poor eyesight,”’ 
the clause limiting or describing me. In the 
chief part of the sentence, the infinitive 
clause, ‘‘me to see distinctly,’’ is used as ob- 
ject of the preposition for. You can diagram 
the following parts of the sentence: 


The light is too dim 
for 
me to see distinctly 
who have poor eyesight 


The personal pronoun me is the antecedent 
of the relative pronoun who. In accordance 
with the rule that a pronoun must agree with 
its antecedent in gender, number, and person, 
the pronoun who is understood to be first per- 
son, singular number. If, according to our 
rule, the verb must agree with its subject in 
person and number, we shall then expect the 
verb in the relative clause to be first person, 
singular number to agree with who (me.) 
This is exactly what we find in the sentence. 

Change the sentence to the third person, 
and there must be a change in the verb; as, 

‘The light was too dim for one who has poor 
eyesight, to see distinctly.”’ 


The same kind of construction is found in- 


the sentence: 

‘Dear Lord, I thank thee who hast made the 
earth so beautiful!’’ 

Here we have the verb hast in the second 
person, singular, to agree with the subject 
who, which in turn must be the same person 
and number as its antecedent (thee), —second 
person, singular number. 

We must watch this reference of pronoun 
to pronoun, for it sometimes becomes puzzling. 

Some persons have trouble with the position 
of words ina sentence. It isa generally ac- 
cepted rule that modifiers should be placed 
close to the words that they modify, unless 
there is excellent reason to invert the order 
or to change it in some way. The adverbs 
only, also, ete., are old offenders in causing 
ambiguity. By changing the position of the 
word only it is possible to alter completely the 
meaning of a sentence. Observe the follow- 
ing sentences and decide for yourself exactly 
what each means: 

(a) Only Mary lent the book to Alice. 

(b) Mary only lent the book to Alice. 

(c) Mary lent only the book to Alice. 

(d) Mary lent the only book to Alice. 

(e) Mary lent the book only to Alice. 


What do these five sentences mean to you? 
How do they differ? Scan them critically. 
Does (a) mean that Mary was the only person 
to lend the book, not Jane or Ruth? There- 
fore, to prevent misunderstanding, the proper 
place for only is right before the word Mary. 
If you place only after the word Mary, it may 
be interpreted in two ways, either of which 
makes sense,—that is, “Mary only’’ or ‘‘only 
lent.’’? In (b) we say that Mary did not give 
the book, but that she lent it. This would be 
the usual interpretation; it would be only by 
change of voice or by pause that the word 
only could here be associated with the word 
before it. 

Now, glance at (c). Did Mary lend her 
music to Alice? ‘‘Mary lent only the book.”’ 
By placing the word only before ‘‘the book,”’ 
we apply it to that expression. Suppose the 
girls are reading about a certain subject and 
have bought a book that treats it in detail. 
This is the only book of this kind in the vil- 
lage. Another girl asks for information on 
the subject. They reply, ‘‘We have lent the 
only book on the subject to Alice’’ or ‘‘We 
have lent Alice the only book on the subject.”’ 
Here is another interpretation caused by shift- 
ing the position of the word only (‘‘the only 
book.’’) Look at (e). Alice borrows a book 
from Mary; she in turn lends it to other 
friends. When Mary hears of this indiscrimi- 
nate lending of the book, she says, ‘‘I lent 
the book only to Alice.’’ 

Watch adverbial modifiers and place them 
close to the words that they modify. See that 
they are placed where they can be interpreted 
in only one way. 

You would be surprised to know how many 
people confuse the two little words shown and 
shone. These belong to entirely different 
verbs. The principal parts of the verb show 
are show, showed, and shown or showed, pre- 
ferably shown (I show, I showed, Ihave shown); 
the principal parts of shine are shine, shone 
and shone (The sun shines, the sun shone, the 
sun has shone). We should say, ‘‘I have 
shown (not ‘‘shone’’) this to her.”? As a 
transitive verb, shine may have its principal 
parts in the regular form (shined, shined). 
This verb may mean ‘ ‘cause to shine,’’ or ‘‘to 
polish,’? and may be used in reference to 
polishing shoes, polishing silverware, etc. 
We may say, ‘‘He shined my shoes.’’ This 
use is commonly accepted. But we should 
not say, ‘“The sun shined.’’ 

The verb forms choose and chose are also 
pitfalls for many. Remember that the prin- 
cipal forms of the verb are choose, chose, and 
chosen. Compare the sounds of o and oo in 
chose and choose and note that these differ. 
Choose rimes with lose, and chose rimes with 
hose. ‘‘I chose’’ is past tense; ‘‘I choose’’ is 
present tense. In speaking, this distinction 
can be shown only by the sound given to the 
vowel. Sometimes we hear the vulgarism 
“‘T choosed this.’? Compare this verb with 
the two verbs, loose and lose. 

Sometimes we hear persons say, ‘‘He in- 


ferred that I was the one,’’ when they really 


- mean, ‘‘He implied that I was the one. Infer 


and imply are not synonymous. The verb jy. 
fer means ‘‘to derive by reasoning; to ¢qp. 
clude from facts;’’ and, colloquially, ‘‘to sy. 
mise, or to guess.’? We could say, for jp. 
stance, “‘I infer from what you say that yo, 
were not present at the meeting.”’ Inser aly 
means “to lead to, as a conclusion or a ¢op. 
sequence;”’ as, ‘‘Such opportunities always 
infer obligation. ’’ , 

The verb imply has a slightly different 
meaning,—‘‘to involve in substance o. e. 
sence, or by fair inference, when not ey. 
pressly stated in words or signs (‘‘War implies 
fighting.’’) or ‘‘to express indirectly, to sug. 
gest, to hint’’ (‘‘Silence implies consent” oy 
“She implied that he was not honest.’’) Dy 
not use infer in the sense of “‘hint’’ or “sug. 
gest.’’ The sentence, ‘‘He inferred that | 
was ‘the one’’ would be correct only if the 
speaker meant us to understand that he was 
giving the conclusion of a process of reason- 
ing or of a study of certain facts. 

Do you ever carelessly use most for almost? 
We should say, ‘‘My work is almost (not 
‘‘most’’) finished,’? ‘‘We are almost (not 
‘‘most’’) there.’’ This colloquialism is avoided 
by careful speakers and writers. Do not say 
‘‘muchly.”’ 

In your locality, or in your school, do you 
hear the following gross mistakes —pitcher for 
picture; at-tackt-ed for at-tacked ; have drank 
for have drunk; ax for acts; payment for 
pavement ; drown-ded for drowned ; is froze for 
is frozen; is broke for is broken? Are you 
taking drastic measures to correct them? 

Sometimes wesay ridiculous things, —things 
we do not mean,—by neglecting to insert the 
article a, an, or the; as, ‘‘A black and white 
dog were fighting.’’ ‘‘A black and white 
dog’’ means one dog; yet the plural verb is 
used, and we know from the sentence that 
two dogs are engaged in combat. The sen- 
tence should be ‘‘A black and a white dog 
were fighting.’’ Thesentence, ‘“They elected 
the secretary and treasurer,’’ means that one 
man holds the two offices; the sentence, ‘‘They 
elected the secretary and the treasurer’ 
means that two different men were elected to 
hold office. What do the following sentences 
mean: 


‘‘She made a silk and serge dress.’’ 
‘‘She made a silk and a serge dress.”’ 
“She bought a red and white flower.”’ 
“She bought a red and a white flower.” 
‘*He wanted a geometry and trigonometry.” 
“He wanted a geometry and a trigonom- 
etry.”’ 
‘‘She admired a black and white sie.” 
‘‘She admired a black and a white box.” 
‘*She liked a silk and chiffon dress.”’ 
*‘She liked a silk and a chiffon dress.’’ 
‘‘They ordered a green and tan paper.”’ 
‘‘They ordered a green and a tan paper.”’ 
‘‘She bought a blue and white hat.’’ 
‘‘She bought a blue and a white hat.”’ 
LEARN TO TAKE WORDS LITERALLY. 
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‘‘Let us listen and find out what they say, 
suggested Mr. Robin. This is what they heard. 

‘“‘T haveonly crows, bluebirds, robins, phoebes, 
chippies and English sparrows on my list,”’ said 
Goldenhair. ‘‘Those are all the different birds 
I have seen. Why do you see so many more?”’ 

‘“‘T have seen bobolinks and grackles, meadow- 
larks and song sparrows,”’ said Curlylocks. “‘T 
saw them all right from this window. You 
know I get up to breakfast with father.”’ 

“Oh, I see,’ laughed Goldenhair. ‘You get 
up to breakfast with the birds, too. I wish I 
could see a new bird right off.”’ 

“Just keep your eyes open, that is the only 
way,’ said mother. ‘‘Perhaps you will.” 

‘There is Mr. Chewink down by the brook; 
he is never very sociable,’’ complained Mrs. 
Phoebe. ‘‘See those girls hurry to make tracks 
onthe paper. Nowaren’t House Folks queer?”’ 
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Breakfast Time 


By Edna S. Knapp 


‘S-TJOUSE Folks are so queer,’ said Mrs. 
Phoebe to Mr. Robin from the wire fence. 
He was looking for bugs in the meadow grass. 

‘“Aren’t they queer? I see no reason at all 
for their odd actions,’’ answered Mr. Robin. 

‘“‘T can see and hear them very well from my 
nest under the eaves,’’ said Mrs. Phoebe. 

“T live inthe apple-tree near the woodshed 
door,’’ remarked Mr. Robin. ‘“‘I know these 
House Folks pretty well.”’ 

“Talking about the House Folks?’’ asked Red- 
wing, lighting easily on the ground close by. 

‘““Yes,’’ said Mr. Robin. ‘Why, where is Mrs. 
Phoebe?”’ 

Mrs. Phoebe lighted on the wire and hastily 





This page when folded forms a booklet which may be given to children for a sight reading lesson. 
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Health- and Grace-Giving Exercises and Games 


BY LUCIA MAY WIANT, Supervisor of Elocution and Physical Culture in the Public Schools, Dayton, Ohio 


EXERCISES FOR THIRD, FIFTH AND 
SIXTH GRADES 


The following exercises will prove restful 
to hands weary of writing and similar work. 
They are excellent for weak wrists. 

Exercise 1—Arms forward raise, shoulder 
high. Close left hand with force; open 
gently. Eight counts. 








Figure I 


Exercise 2—Close right hand with force; 
open gently. Eight counts. 

Exercise 3—Close both hands with force; 
open gently. Eight counts. 

Exercise 4—Close left hand gently; open 
with force. Eight counts. 

Exercise 5—Close right hand gently ; open 
with force. Eight counts. 

Exercise 6—Close both hands gently ; open 
with force. Eight counts. 

Exercise 7—Arms forward, shoulder high. 
Raise hands upward, keeping arms rigid. 
Eight counts. 

Exercise 8—Drop hands, 
rigid. Eight counts. 

Exercise 9—Alternate exercises 7 and 8. 
Sixteen counts. 


keeping arms 


Exercise 10—Shake fingers of both hands 


vigorously. Sixteen counts. 











Figure II 


LUNGING EXERCISES FOR FOURTH, 
FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES 


One of the best exercises known in phys- 
ical training (if perfectly understood und ex- 
ecuted) is that of lunging. 

A lunge is twice an ordinary step in length, 
and it is a wise precaution before lunging to 
practice the ordinary step. Take an ordi- 
nary step forward, sideways or backward, and 


THE NINTH OF TEN ARTICLES 


lift the foot again to the same length. This 
exercise is easily marred by taking steps too 
long or too short, and amounts to but little 
unless in its performance there is ‘‘snap’’ 
and precision. The latter quality has been 
spoken of repeatedly, but cannot be over- 
estimated. In lunging, the head is held 
erect and the chest is raised to its fullest 
capacity. The weight of the body is on the 
.leg executing the lunge; the knee of that 
leg is bent, the other leg is rigid. 

(F. A. B.—F means ‘‘Fold arms back ward— 
fold.*’) 

F. A. B.—F. 

Exercise 1—Lunge backward left, 1. Po- 
sition, 2. Eight counts. 

F. A. B.—F. ; 

Exercise 2—Lunge backward right, 1. Po- 
sition, 2. Eight counts. 

F. A. B.—F. 

Exercise 3—Alternate Exercises 1 and 2. 
Sixteen counts. 

Exercise 4— Lunge backward left and 
thrust arms directly forward overhead, 1. 
Position, 2, Eight counts. 


The Shoemaker Game 























Exercise 5—Lunge backward right, arms 
raised forward overhead, 1. Position, 2. 
Eight counts. 

Exercise 6—Inhale, to count of twenty ; ex- 
hale in the prolonged sound of ‘‘O’’ said in 
as deep a tone as possible. Repeat four times. 

Exercise 7—Alternate Exercises 5 and 6. 
Sixteen counts. 

Exercise 8—Lunge sideways left, at the 
same time thrusting arms to sides (Figure I), 
1. Position, 2. Eight counts. 

Exercise 9—Lunge sideways right, arms at 
sides, 1. Position, 2. Eight counts. 

Exercise 10—Alternate Exercises 8 and 9. 
Sixteen counts. 

Exercise 11—Girls take Exercise 9; boys 
take Exercise 8. Sixteen counts. 

Exercise 12—Inhale to count of twenty; 
exhale slowly. Repeat four times. 

Exercise 13—Boys lunge toward left, 1. 
Arms at sides, 2. Girls thrust arms for- 
ward, 1. (Figure II). Position, 2. Eight 
counts, 

Exercise 14—Reverse order for Exercise 
13. Eight counts. 


FOLK GAME FOR YOUNGER GRADg&s 


The Shoemaker— 

This little game is thoroughly enjoyed by 
children, and the rhythm is partially respon. 
sible for its enjoyment. Extremely simpk 
in its execution, it appeals strongly to pupils, 
It is a ‘‘partner game, ’’ and the position of 
the players is precisely the same as for gyn. 
nastics proper. All are arranged according 
to height and boys stand at the right of girls, 














Figure III 


Figure 1—Arms to front, right hand placed 
flat over left, but not touching it. (Figure 
III.) Twirl the hands three times with right 
hand outward. (First measure of music.) 
Reverse, three times. (Second measure.) 

Figure 2—Jerk elbows backward two 
times with fists closed. (Third measure.) 
Hammer fists together three times, right 
hand on top. (Fourth measure. ) 

Repeat Figures 1 and 2. 

Figure 3—Position: Raise inside hands 
high, outside hands on hips. (Be careful to 
observe that knuckles are always forward 
when hands are onhips.) In this raising of 
hands, the boy opens his hand flat, fingers 
closed. The girl places her open palm in that 
of the boy, thumbs cross. Always avoid 
linking fingers. (Figure IV.) All turn to 
right, running lightly on tiptoes to end of 
line, and returning to place; if music is not 
finished by the time pupils are in original 
places, keep up the light running step “‘in 
place,’’ until music closes. With a little 
care, the two or more sets of partners will 
run parallel coming up the line. On the last 
beat, as the heels come together, the arms 
drop to sides. (Fifth, sixth, seventh and 
eighth measures. ) 


ie Te 











Figure IV 
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F Temples of Antiquit 
BY SUSIE M. BEST, Story Teller in Cincinnati Public Schools 
EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the last of the 1916-1917 series of three articles on ancient temples. was formerly believed, form a part of the 
RADES The first, on the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, was published in June, 1916 ; and the second, on Thermae of Caracalla, directly in its rear. 
the Parthenon at Athens, was published in January, 1917. No pains have been spared to The present temple is a circular structure, 
make these articles authoritative in text, and interesting in illustration. The cuts are from whose walls and vaulting are still perfectly 
oyed by the most reliable sources, and are furnished with descriptive and explanatory notes which add preserved despite the assaults of almost 
Tespon- much to their value and usefulness. Teachers will find these three articles worth keeping, to- eighteen hundred years. The enormous ro- 
Simple gether and apart, as an introduction for Du2ile to the history of Classic Art, and an opening tunda is cylindrical in shape, and is sur- 





pupils, wedge to the understanding and appreciation 0 Classical History, which is now being largely mounted by a grand vaulted roof, a hemi- 
tion of introduced into grammar grades. Other temples may be studied along lines suggested by Miss Best. spherical dome. Some ideaof the immensity 
rr sym. of the rotunda can be gained 
cording The Roman Pantheon from the statement that its 
t girls, 5 diameter is 142 feet, and its 











cw ®|N THE days 
G 4 of imperial 





Rome, many 
| splendid struc- 
tures attested 
~ her  architec- 
Pre-eminent 


Rae 
gt oT “ 
tural genius, 
among these was the Pan- 





theon, ‘‘Shrine of all saints 
and temple of all gods.’’ 
This marvelous structure, 
one of the! wonders of Rome, 
has been almost as puzzling a 
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height the same. 

- The portico, which precedes 
the rotunda, is an extensive 
one, being 52 feet deep and 
114 feet wide. It has a colon- 
nade of 16 columns of oriental 
granite, each 39 feet high. 
The capitals of these columns 
are of the ornate Corinthian 
order, which is designed 
from acanthus leaves. This 
elaborate capital appealed to 


problem to students as the the showy taste of the 
Egyptian sphinx. The patron Romans, and was used by 
placed under whom it was erected them in preference to the 
‘igure and the purpose for which it more severe Dorie and Ionic 
right was originally intended have styles. 
usic.) been much in dispute. The eight fronting col- 
re, ) The temple consists of two umns of the colonnade sup- 
| two distinct structures of inhar- port the architrave, which 
sire, ) monious architecture; an im- bears the inscription ascribing 
right mense rotunda and a majestic =a the temple to Agrippa. From 
pillared portico, or porch. The Pantheon at Rome it there rises a massive pedi- 
Upon a slab of the portico, 4 comparison of this building with the Parthenon (page 21, January, 1917) will show Ment. The other eight col- 
wands [J etters till boldly lestble, foe imitation of slid stone contract eee ie aetna une are located in groups of 
ful to is an inser iption ascribing the Geesk and earlier architecture being on straight lines and square peeve “The little two behind ; the first, third, 
nile erection of the temple, in the bell towers are comparatively recent additions. sixth and eighth columns of 
war at year 27 A. D., to M. V. the front rows. Statues of 
alee Agrippa, a consul of Rome and the son-in- was head of the Roman church. A terrible Agrippa and Augustus originally stood on 
or law of the great emperor Augustus. Be- plague was devastating the city of Rome. either side of the entrance of the portico. 
wall cause of this inscription, it is thought that Hoping to stay the pestilence, the people The plan of the Pantheon is very simple. 
a & Agrippa built the Pantheon; although marched through the streets for three days The dome, which surmounts the rotunda, is 
aa whether as a temple, or as a hall attached to singing and praying. On the third day the the most magnificent ever reared by the Ro- 
a the Thermae of Agrippa, has been questioned. procession paused before the tomb of Had- mans; indeed, no other dome has ever sur- 
inal The building was injured by lightning under rian, and behold! hovering over the sepul- 
— Trajan, and was recast in its present form cher, Gregory beheld the figure of the great 
tale by the emperor Hadrian in 123 A. D.; the archangel, Michael, the angel of the Judg- 
will proof of this being that the bricks of the ro- ment of Souls, the angel of the sword and 
ie tunda bear the stamp of the dies used by the scales. The angel alighted on the dome and 
aie brick-makers of Hadrian’s time. The portico sheathed his sword, to symbolize the staying 
wail was probably rebuilt from the remains of the of the plague. To commemorate this event, 
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earlier temple erected by Agrippa. 

Hadrian was a great patron of architecture, 
and many notable temples were reared in his 
reign. On his famous journeys around the 
empire, which consumed the larger part of 
his long and prosperous reign, he carried with 
him eonstantly a body of architects and ar- 
tisans, and indulged his love for building to 
the utmost. Scarcely a corner of the vast 
Roman Empire, from England to the Euphra- 
tes, but benefited from the munificence of 
the Imperial Architect. In Rome he erected 
for himself the famous mausoleum known to- 
day as the Castle of St. Angelo. The name 
of the mausoleum was changed in the sixth 
century. In that century Gregory the Great 


the tomb was re-named the Castle of St. 
Angelo. The vast size of this structure, 
erected by Hadrizn, confirms the belief that 


- he was also the patron of the Pantheon. 


The temple was first dedicated to Mars, 
the war-god, and Venus, the goddess of 
beauty. Afterward, it was consecrated to 
the Fratres Arvales, a body of priests, nom- 
inally twelve, who presided over an annual 
festival in May, and offered sacrifices for the 
purification of the fields, and to secure in- 
crease of fruits. 

Just what the construction of this earlier 
temple was is a matter of conjecture. Re- 
cent excavations have established the fact 
that it wassquare, and that it did not, as 














Cross-Section of the Pantheon 


This will show clearly the concrete construction, the 

solid arch of the dome, the two stories of the interior, 

the position of the columns, and the position and 
form of the interior niches. 
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passed it for impressive grandeur. 
The dome, as an architectural feature, 
was as characteristic of the Romans 
as were the entablature and columns 
of the Greeks. The dome is simply 
an arched structure of masonry form- 
ing a canopy. It is an interesting 
creation. We see it so frequently 
that we do not realize what an in- 
novation it was in architecture. 

It was probably an idea of the 
Assyrians, for they used it long be- 
fore it appeared in Europe. It was 
first used in Italy by the Etruscans, 
who were neighbors of the Romans. 
Quick to utilize any idea that seemed 
to promise practical service, the 
Romans adopted the dome and used 
it extensively in their building. 

The walls of the Pantheon are of 


concrete faced with brick. The 
rotunda walls were twenty feet 
thick, to support the dome. Roman 


concrete was composed of a volcanic 
ash, called pozzolana, which. was 
found in great abundance near Rome. 
This ash, when mixed with lime and 
sand, formed a very strong cement. 
This material was poured in a fluid 
state into timber casings, where it 
hardened. Small stones, called rub- 
ble, were forced down into the cement 
to give it additional strength. Arches 
were thus ‘‘cast solid.’’ They were 
usually, as in the Pantheon, faced 
with brick, which in turn might be 
covered with thin slabs of marble. 
The brick and the marble were orna- 
ments. It was the cement which 
made Rome the ‘‘Eternal City.”’ 
( Webster. ) 

The rotunda wa.ls are divided in- 
to two stories. The inner surface of 
the lower story was originally faced 
with costly marbles. These long 
since have disappeared. This story 
is divided into seven compartments or 
recesses, marked off by Corinthian columns, 
some of marble, some of granite. These re- 
cesses were sanctuaries of the gods. In one 
of them was a splendid Venus whose ear or- 
naments were half-pearls made from the mate 
of the one Cleopatra recklessly dissolved in 
wine, in honor of Mark Antony, her Roman 
lover. 

The upper story of the rotunda was faced 
with stucco on the outside, 
and inside with rich ori- 
ental marbles. The mag- 
nificent dome that vaults 
the rotunda is open at the 
top. This aperture, which 
is the only way of lighting 
the temple, is 27 feet in 
diameter. The dome has a 
series of sunken panels 
which are called coffers. 
There are five rows of these 
panels, twenty-eight in a 
row. The panels do not reach the semmit of 
the dome, but cease where the horizontal 
diameter is 80 feet. Between this diameter 
and the opening the surface is plain. 

The roof of the dome was covered with 





Ground Plan of the 
Pantheon 


theon. 





Interior of the Pantheon 


In this view will be seen the many architectural beauties of the Pan- 
The tesselated pavement, the mighty arch of entrance, the 
pillared niches for the gods, and the second story, whose arched re- 
cesses are upheld by caryatides, are clearly shown. 
panels of the dome, once enriched with bronze ornaments, are shown 
in the flood of light from the opening in the ceiling. 
ground plan on this page will be noted the thickness of the walls, 
the arrangement of the columns, and the alternate circular and rec- 


tangular form of the seven large niches. 
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Detail of the Corinthian Order 


The most characteristic feature of the Corinthian 
Order is the capital, beautifully adorned with acan- 
thus leaves, and with volutes that suggest the Ionic 
Order. The capital varies in minor details. The 
column is generally fluted, and stands upon a base. 
The entablature, especially the cornice, is variously 
decorated with fillets, beads and conventional designs. 
The frieze may be sculptured with foliage and ani- 
mals. This order was much employed by the Romans, 


but was not in common use among the Greeks until 
the fourth century A. D. 


The recessed 


In the small 





Syracusan bronze tiles. These haye 
now been replaced by leaden ones. 
The pavement is blocked off into great 
squares and rounds of granite ang 
porphyry. These stones plainly show 
the erosion of time, being worn and 
cracked. The magnificent bronze doors 
which, although restored in places, 
are originals, are richly ornamented 
with circular plates or ‘‘bosses. ”’’ 

Like the Parthenon of Athens, the 
Pantheon of Rome has had 2 ya. 
ried experience. When Rome became 
Christian, it ceased to be used for 
the worship of heathen gods. In 399 
A. D., Honorius, in whose reign Rome 
suffered her first sack, ordered it 
closed as a temple. In 608 A. D,, 
Phocas, the Eastern Emperor, gave it 
to Boniface IV, who consecrated it as 
a Christian church and dedicated it to 
the memory of all the Christian mar- 
tyrs. And thus it ceased to be the 
temple of all the gods. 

The Pantheon has been despoiled of 
its treasures at various times. In 663 
the statues and bronze ornaments and 
tiles were removed by the Emperor 
Constans. In 1682 A. D., when Urban 
VIII, the great patron of Galileo, the 
astronomer, was head of the church, 
he had the bronze roof of the portico, 
and the immense bronze tubular gird- 
ers, 450,000 pounds in weight; that 
supported it, stripped off. From this 
material were made pillars for sup- 
porting the canupy, known as the 
baldacchino, over the sacred altar of 
St. Peter’s Cathedral, and cannon for 
the fortress of San Angelo. 

Another pope, in 1747 A. D., con- 
fiscated the precious marbles for the 
purpose of ornamenting other build- 
ings. This pope also undertook to 
improve the Pantheon. He -com- 
manded the erection of two little cam- 
paniles on the towers of the edifice. 
They were so incongruous that they were 
called in derision ‘‘ass’s ears.’’ They were 
subsequently removed. 

The Pantheon has been the sanctuary of 
many sacred relics. The most noted of these 
was the sudarium, or handkerchief of St. 
Veronica. According to legend, when Christ 
was toiling to Calvary and was fainting be- 
neath his burden, Veronica, in pity, gave him 
her handkerchief to wipe his perspiring brow. 
When he returned it to her, upon it was the 
imprint of his face. This handkerchief there- 
after wrought many marvelous miracles, 
among which was the healing of the son of 
Titus, of leprosy. The precious relic after 
being in the Pantheon for many years was 
transferred to St. Peter’s. 

The Pantheon is a mecca for lovers of a:t, 
for here is interred the body of Raphael, te 
‘Divine Painter’’ as he is often called. 
Raphael, who was the chief decorator of t:ie 
Vatican, died on his thirty-seventh birthday, 
on Good Friday, 1520 A. D., and was interr<d 
in the Pantheon on Easter Eve. He lay in 
state beneath his own masterpiece ‘“T!e 
Transfiguration of Christ.’’ It is also the tom) 
of Victor Immanuel II. 
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A TEA WAGON 


MARTHA rhea KING 











This tea wagon will be a 


oA, be a Wa g OF? with great begs io pe a in re- 
ye a matte dor lvoe 


erlable it to be used asa 

side table while the meal 
’ 1s being served 
Ht The tray 1s rade of 2 
picture moulding. which can 
be bought in a choice of 
several woods, sand papered 
but unfinished ata picture 
framing store. Two xz’ strips 


-_—————— a 
| are ge along the 28° sides 
y= Val sO that it fits over the 
top of bhe gee A tray 
') may be made to fit the 
lower shelf if desired 
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Much originality may be expressed in designing the handles. 
Make drawings actual sizé and cut from 8 wood A wooden 
rod £"in diarneter runs through holes drilled in the handles 
which are fastened in place by long screws so as to exberd 1* a 
bove the top of the wagon. The drop leaves are 25 by 1a, and 
made from z" lurnber The lumber from which the wagon is made 
should be the same as that chosen for the tray, Wooden or metal 


wheels may be used stnall ones being preferable. A cotter pin or 
other stop should be used on bhe inner side of each wheel bo hold 


it in place. The legs holding the wheels are cub 2° shorter than 
the other two. Finish the wagon with filler stain and shellac. 














~w~®|T WAS a glorious sunny morn- 
& ) ing in May. Eleanor was sew- 

/ ing out on the porch. Sew- 
ing was always a dreaded task 
to her, for her thread would 
get knotted, the stitches would 
not lie straight, and the needle was always 
losing itself. 

‘‘Oh, mother, do let me try some crochet- 
ing like yours,’’ she begged as Mrs. Carter 
joined her. ‘‘I believe that I could make 
those little Irish lace roses, but this towel 
does look dreadful,’’ and she mournfully in- 
spected the guest towe! she was attempting 
to hemstitch. 

‘‘Very well,’’ agreed Mrs. Carter, handing 
Eleanor her crochet hook and the thread. 
‘‘T’11 show you how to start a little rose, but 
you must finish your towel later. I want 
your long fingers to become very skilful. ’’ 

So absorbed did Eleanor become in the new 
work that at first neither she nor her mother 
noticed a yellowish bird that was searching 
along the side of the grassy road. At last 
Eleanor spied it, as it flew into an apple-tree 
near by. 

“‘I’d like to know what that bird is!’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘It’s about the color of a pump- 
kin pie, and it’s somewhat smaller than a 
robin, ’’ 

Mrs. Carter added, ‘‘I think that it is 
planning to build a nest. See it climb over 
those branches! Hark! what note is that?’’ 
as a clear high whistle sounded near. 

A flash, a dart of black and flame-color, 
and a second bird lighted in the tree and in- 
stantly broke into a gay, wild song. 

‘‘Oh, mother, I know that bird! See, his 
head and wings and yellow-tipped tail are 
black. He has white wing-markings, and 
nearly all the rest of him is bright orange. 
That is the Baltimore Oriole, I know!’’ 

‘So it is, and the duller yellow and brown 
bird is doubtless his mate. Call Paul, and 
we will put out somestring. Maybe we can 
induce them to settle near us.’’ 

Soon Mrs. Oriole spied the strings that 
Eleanor and her brother hung on shrubs and 
bushes. She joyfully seized them and flew 
to the apple-tree. From twig to twig she 
carried that string. Inand out, up and over 
the smaller branches she hopped, working 
busily all the while. How she tugged and 
pulled, and how securely she fastened the 
twine! Once, as she pulled energetically, 
she almost turned a somersault. 

The children watched carefully day after 
day, as the nest grew and took shape, to see 
what material the bird was using. Once they 
caught her picking up long horsehairs in the 
road. 

‘She is such an interesting bird,’’ said 
Eleanor one morning, ‘‘I spend half my time 
watching her. I haven’t finished my towel 
yet and I’ve lost the little lace rose that I 
half raveled out. I think it blew off the 
porch. And now J must go over to tell Miss 
Perkins about our new bird neighbor. Come 
on, Paul!’’ 
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Mrs. Oriole, Expert Needlewoman 


BY LYLE WARD SANDERSON, Author of ‘‘Chickadee-Dee and His Friends’’ 


Little Miss Perkins met her visitors in the 
doorway of the big farmhouse and brought 
out a plate of cookies that she had just baked. 
Then she listened to the account of the 
orioles. 

‘I am watching one, too,’’ she said. 
‘‘Look up in that big elm, see where that 
long drooping branch forks. There is a nest 
nearly completed.’’ 

Paul exclaimed, ‘‘An oriole has just flown 
to it, Miss Perkins, and is working there. ’’ 

‘*Yes, see her weave that string in and 
out. She is a very expert needlewoman, and 
her work is so firm that the wind does not 
blow down her pocket-shaped nest, although 
it is away out on the tip of the branch; and 
the rain does not soak it through, either.’’ 

‘She hasn’t any needle to work with,’’ 
observed Eleanor. 

‘‘No,’’ said Miss Perkins, ‘‘only her sharp 
little bill. But let me show you what she 
can do with that.’’ Miss Perkins went into 
the house and quickly returned with an elm 
tree branch from which dangled a deep silken 
nest. ‘‘I secured this last fall after the birds 
had gone. ’’ 

‘Tt looks almost as though it were made 
by machinery, ’’ said Paul, as they carefully 
examined the nest. 

‘And only her bill for a needle!’’ ex- 
claimed Eleanor. ‘‘My! she has more pa- 
tience than I have! I almost believe that 
bird could do hemstitching! What is all this 
gray silky stuff, Miss Perkins ?’’ 

‘‘That,’’ explaimed Miss Perkins, ’’ is the 
strong fibers of the milkweed stalk. Mrs. 
Oriole loves to weave them in with strips of 
bark and horsehair and string. Yes, she is 


N 





a skilful needlewoman. She does all of th 
weaving herself. Mr. Oriole loves to das, 
about in the tree tops and whistle and Sing 
and show off his fine clothes. He is nama 
in honor of Lord Baltimore and wears hj, 
colors, orange and black. ’’ 

As Eleanor laid down the nest she g. 
claimed, ‘‘I am going home and finish my 
hemstitching. If that little bird with jug 
her bill can do work like that, we!l—ny 
fingers—!’’ 
~ Miss Perkins laughed and said, ‘‘The oy. 
ole is a great example of industry. Ru 
along, dear, and good luck to your sewing,” 

The little girl actually did take the bin 
for a model. Patiently she stitched away, 
day after day. Mr. and Mrs. Orioie now 
spent their time feeding the small birds that 
had filled the swinging cradle-nest. 

Paul learned that the birds about then 
were all engaged in destroying grubs and jp. 
sects that damage the farmers’ crops, and by 
watching carefully he soon found what the 
orioles wereeating. ‘“They are getting cater. 
pillars! hairy ones!’’ he reported. ‘‘I’ve 
seen them tear up two tent caterpillar nests, 
Those birds are fine to have for tenants in 
our orchard.’’ 

‘Yes, ’’ confirmed Mrs. Carter. ‘‘Mr. For- 
bush says in his book, ‘Useful Birds and 
Their Protection,’ that the oriole is one of 
the first among the birds known to destroy 
hairy caterpillars, and that tussock, gipsy, 
brown-tail, tent and forest caterpillars are 
all greedily eaten. ’’ 

The children watched to see the young 
birds leave;the nest. One morning they 

(Continued on page 77) 


Baltimore Orioles 


Carbon or hectographed copies of these drawings may be given pupils to trace, color and mount. 
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When I Went to See the “Little Mother” 


Dearest Nan, 

Here I’ve been teaching nearly two months 
and have never written you; but I’ve been 
vo busy! Oh, Nan, if I could but see you and 
talk about the wonderful experience I have 
had ! 

One day last week, while cleaning out an 
old cupboard in the schoolroom, I found a pile 
of back numbers of the Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans. Isat on the floor and began 
to look through them. In the second one I 
found an article that urged teachers to call 
on the patrons of their school during the first 
month. It said that when you arrived at a 
home if you found the mother busy in a lit- 
tered kitchen, you were to put on a big apron 
and ‘‘help do the dishes.’’ I read that far 
and no farther, for you know how I like nice 
hands and hate dishwater. Well, for three 
days I thought about that article until, last 
Monday morning, I decided that I’d start out 
to make friends with the people of the dis- 
trict. As soon as I got to school I went to 
little Johnnie Lewinsky and told him that to- 
morrow night I’d walk home from school with 
him and his sisters. He was delighted, and 
| fairly glowed I felt so virtuous. 

Tuesday forenoon was rainy, the school- 
house was soon dirty, the children were dirty 
tou, and by four o’clock I was so tired that I 
wanted to ery. I couldn’t though, for I had 
to vo to my boarding house, dress and get 
back to school, where Johnnie was waiting. 

When I got back to Johnnie I found Mary 
and little Emma, with six or eight of the 
other children who live down that way, who 
had waited to walk with ‘‘Teacher.’’ (How 
I used to hate that word!) All along the 
road a very hot, moist, and not altogether 
clean, hand was clinging to mine. 

The road was beautiful, —winding for two 
miles through woodland, over a bridge cov- 
ered with wild grapes and bittersweet, past 
lovely bursting milkweed pods, blood red 
sumae and big black-eyed Susans, 

Just the same I was wallowing in about 
ten inches of loose sand and was beginning 
to wonder if it was worth the trouble, when 
little Johnnie volunteered: ‘‘Ma’s goin’ to 
ask you tostay all night;’’ and Emma added, 
‘An’ you’re to sleep in the new bed what 
cost fourteen dollars.’’ It took me three 


seconds to mention as many reasons why I 


could not possibly stay all night. But when 


BY JEAN WARREN 
their little faces began to cloud over, I felt 
so sorry that I hastened to compromise. 

At last we reached the house, a big, un- 
painted, frame building, with a yard littered 
with papers, old cans and other refuse. I 
decided right then that I’d go home for sup- 
per. ‘‘Ma’’ was in the garden picking to- 
matoes, but she hurried to the house and was 
at the door to meet me with, ‘‘How did you 
get heresosoon? Did you leave it out early? 
I ain’t even yet got my dress changed.’”’ 
Then, more hospitably, ‘‘But you can come 
right in and sit down.’’ 

While she was changing her dress I was 
ushered into the parlor and seated with much 
ceremony in the ‘‘rocker Pa got for Christ- 
mas, what lets down and has a foot-rest.’’ 
When Ma came down she told Johnnie to get 
the walrus tusks ‘‘what Pa got in Alaska, 
and show the teacher.’’ I tried to do those 
justice and at the same time admire the 
crocheted mat ‘‘that Aunt Jennie sent Ma,’’ 
which Mary was showing me. Emma brought 
the postcard album and the rugs from Uncle 
Frank’s cigarette packages. Tommy, aged 
four, and Elizabetty (short for Elizabeth) 
stood directly in front of me with eyes and 
mouth wide open. 

The shameful part, Nan, is that while Ma 
and the children were trying so hard to en- 
tertain me, I was thinking up excuses (they 
were really lies) for leaving. I stopped 
though when Ma told me she had made a 
special date cake for supper. About this 
time Pa came home from town and announced 
that he had forgotten the meat for supper. 
No Shakespearian tragedy was ever more 
calamitous. Ma felt so very badly and apol- 
ogized so profusely for having fried salt 
pork that I believe I succeeded in making 
her believe that if there was one thing in the 
world that I enjoyed eating it was fried salt 
pork. 

Supper wasn’t so bad as I had pictured it, 
and I got along splendidly. While Ma and I 
were washing the dishes (you see I followed 
instructions closely) Pa got out the phono- 
graph, and when we were through he was 
ready to play ‘“Teasing,’’ ‘‘In the Shade of 
the Old Apple Tree,’’ ‘‘The Sweet By-and- 
By,’’ and ‘‘Uncle Si in New York.’’ After 
the musie it was bedtime. 

_ Nan, when I climbed those stairs that 
night I was the same self-centered young 
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egotist you knew last June. I fully intended 
to teach one year, save my money, take a 
business course and become a wonderful wo- 
man money-maker in the business world. 
But that night, as I lay in the new bed, in 
the same room as the little girls, the Little 
Mother slipped in to bid me good-night. 

Sitting on the edge of the bed, she began 
telling me something of her life, neither 
complaining nor excusing. She told me how 
she had had no schooling beyond second 
grade; how her mother had died when she 
was nine years old; and how her husband hai 
never had a chance to attend school, either. 
Then, with the tenderest light in her eyes 
and the softest, sweetest voice, as she glanced 
at her sleeping children, she told me her am- 
bitions for the children: how anxious she 
was that they should appear as well as the 
neighbor’s children; how hard she tried to 
dress them as others are dressed. In an 
eager voice she asked whether they did as 
well as other children of their age. She 
seemed afraid that they were greatly handi- 
capped by her ignorance of books. 

While she was talking, I began to feel 
smaller and smaller. I was ashamed, so 
ashamed, that, during all those hours, [ 
hadn’t been able to recognize in that woman 
a love and self-sacrifice greater and finer than 
I had ever read of; and my soul shriveled up 
with scorn and contempt at myself, for the 
way in which I had been judging a woman 
whose soul was infinitely superior to mine. 

That one visit has changed my whole life. 
There is nothing now that I want so much as 
to be a teacher, a real teacher, and, dear 
Nan, if God gives me life and strength I 
mean to go back into the schoolroom with just 
one idea, and that is to give to the children 
service and love as strong and fine as I saw 
that night. 

Your awakened Jean. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Miss Warren’s contribution is 
linked with the articles on pages 17-24 and pages 62 
and 53. We believe that we have provided a remark- 
able group of articles relating to the intelligent 


working together of the home and school. The article 
written by Mrs. Judd on page 21 is somewhat of an 
innovation, for the view point of a teacher-mother 
never has been presented before, but we are confident 


that it will be read with great interest by most of our 
subscribers and by many who have married out of the 
teaching profession. We ask those of our readers 
who have the welfare of the magazine at heart to 
show this issue to the mothers of their pupils and the 
mothers of the ‘‘cradle roll’’ children in their com- 
munity. 
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PEACE P OSTER 
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conspicuous place for children to sbud 
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Music and Exercises for Peace Day, May 18 


These Things Shall Be 


NOTE: This lends itself to a concert recitation. 
Asan individual recitation it has splendid opportun- 
ities for declamatory skill, .Pause between subjects 
and predicates, and “color” the adjectives, 

These things shall be! A loftier race 

{han e’er the world hath known, shall 

rise 
With flame of freedom in their souls 
And light of science in their eyes. 


They shall be gentle, brave, and strong, 
Not to spill human blood, but dare 

All that may plant man’s lordship tirm 
On earth and tire and sea and air. 


Nation with nation, land with land, 
Unarmed shall live as comrades free; 

In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity. 


New arts shall bloom, of loftier mould, 
And mightier music thrill the skies; 
And every life shall be a song, 
When all the earth is paradise. 


Forward, all ye faithful, 


Hast’ning. on the era, when all strife 


Raise the voice of triumph, ‘‘Peace on | 
Angels sang this anthem, let us sing it | 
War's foundations quiver at this song of | 


Brothers, let us sing it till all strife 


’ 
‘*Children mine, beloved,’’ each one doth 


Be ye not divided, all one family; 
One in mind and spirit and in charity. 


Wealth and pow’r shall perish, nations 


| Love of others only steadfast will re- 
seeking love |__ —_- Main, 
Hate and greed can never 
love prevail; 
It shall stand triumphant when all else 
shall fail. 


Chorus— 


and peace, *gainst this 





shall cease. | 


Chorus 
earth, good will;’’ 10TU 


still; | 


Hush the Loud Cannon’s Roar | 


Hush the loud cannon’s roar, 
The frantic warrior’s call! 
Why should the earth be drenched with | 
gore? 
Are we not brothers all? 


peace— 


shall cease. 
Chorus— 


Children of one Father are the nations | 


Want, from the wretch depart; 
Chains, from the captive fali! 

He eall; Sweet mercy, melt the oppressor’s heart— 
Sufferers are brothers all. 


Let love and truth alone 
Hold human hearts in thrall, 

That heaven its work at length may own, | 
And men be brothers all. 


Chorus— 





rise and wane; 





{here shall be no more sin, nor shame, 
And wrath and wrong shall fettered lie: | 
For man shall be at one with God 
In bonds of firm necessity. 
—John Addington Symonds. 


Ring in the Thousand Years of 
Peace 
ting out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Riny in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 








The Might With the Right 
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Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The eivie slander and the spite; 
Riny in the love of truth and right, 
ting in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease; | 
ting out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. - 
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Some Fellow’s Dad we 
When we get to fighting, our fathers step 


And say it is wrong, a shame anda sin, | 
With, ‘‘Why in the world did you ever 
begin 
Seratching and biting? 
A black eye at your age; why, goodness 
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Now sorrow reigns, and earth complains, For fol-ly still her pow ’r maintains; 











| 


Throw wide the burning 


| The morning watch is past—the 


| Put off, put off your mail, ye kings, 


| Behold, 


The Dawn of Peace 


| Awake! awake! the stars are pale, the 
east is russet gray: 

They fade, behold, the phantoms 
that kept the gates of day; 
valves, and let 

the golden streets be free, 


fade 


watch 
of evening shall not be. 


and 
beat your brands to dust! 


| A surer grasp your hands must know, 


your hearts a better trust. 
| Nay, bend aback the lance’s point and 
break the helmet bar; 


| A noise is on the morning winds, but not 


the noise of war. 


Among the grassy mountain paths the 
glittering troops increase— 

| They come! They come!—How fair their 
feet—they come that publish peace! 


| Yea, victory! fair victory! our enemies! 


and ours! 
And all the clouds are clasped in light, 
and all the earth with flowers. 


Ah, still depressed and dim with dew; 
but yet a little while, 

And radiant with the deathless rose 
wilderness shall smile; 

And every tender living thing shall feed 
by streams of rest; 

| Nor lamb shall from the fold 
nor nursling from the nest. 


the 


be lost, 


For aye, the time of wrath is past, and 
near the time of rest, 

And honor binds the brow of man, 
faithfulness his breast, — 

the time of wrath is past, 
righteousness shall be 

And the wolf is dead in Arcady, and the 
dragon in the sea! 

—John Ruskin. 


and 


and 


A Vision of the Future 


For I dipt into the future, far as human 
eye could see, 

Saw the vision of the world, and 
wonder that would be; 


ull the 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, 
argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping 
down their costly bales; 


| Heard the heavens fill with shouting, 


and there rained a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling 
in the central blue; 


| Far along the world-wide whisper of the 
south-wind rushing warm, 


| With the standards of the peoples plung- 
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When men disagree. 
And now they are fighting by millions | 
they say, | 


day, 


ry 
“4 
ap- pear, When the might with the right And the 
come, When the might with the right And the 


But the day shall yet 
But the day will sure -ly 
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With no one to stop them or pull them | 





away— 
And no referee. 


We know very little of war and its | 
schemes, | 
Wecan’t understand what all of it means, 
But when war takes our daddies it cer- 
tainly seems 
That fighting should cease. 
It strikes us as foolish that men think 
they must 


Thousands of daddies are killed =I 
| 
| 
| 
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Keep shooting and stabbing. Oh, why 





can’t they just 











Shake hands and have peace? | 
—T. M. Bray. 


The Song of Peace 
Tune: “Onward, Christian Soldier” 


Vorward, all ye faithful, seeking love and 
peace, 
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perfect day. 


| Give peace, 


ing thro’ the thunder-storm ; 


Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, 
and the battle-flags were furl’d 

In the Parliament of man, the Federa- 
tion of the world. 


There the common sense of most shall 
hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, 

in universal law. 


—Alfred Tennyson. 


lapt 


Give Peace Again 


O God of Love, O King of Peace, 
Make wars throughout the world to cease. 
The wrath of sinful men restrain. 


| Give peace, O God, give peace again! 


Remember, Lord, Thy works of old, 
‘The wonders that our fathers told; 
Remember not our sin’s dark stain. 
Give peace, O God, give peace again! 


Whom shall we trust but Thee, O Lord? 
Where rest but on Thy faithful word? 
None ever called on Thee in vain. 


| Give peace, O God, give peace again! 


Where saints and angels dwell above, 

All hearts are kind in holy love; 

Oh, bind us in that heavenly chain. 

O God, give peace again! 
—l/l. W. Baker. 
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A Mother’s Day Program 
By Jane A. Stewart 


Each pupil wearsa white carnation, either a real 
one or @ paper one, 


Leader—Opening Speech. 


This is Mother’s Day. What day can 
be more important? For this day isa 
special day to show love and apprecia- 
tion to one whose life has been devoted 
to our welfare and happiness. .The wear- 
ing of the white carnation is a great 
thing. This flower is a symbol of filial 
devotion, of your love for your mother, 
and of your purpose to pay tribute to her 
unselfish love and work. 


ye citation—" What Mother Does for 
2" 


Who cared for me when first I came, 

Who dreams about my future fame, 

Who has on me the greatest claim? 
My mother. 


Who gives advice when I do wrung, 
Who weeps when I stay out too Jong, 


Who cheers my heart with Christian | 


song? 
My mother. 


Who every hardship for me dares, 

Who soothed away my childish cares, 

Who taught me how to say my prayers? 
My mother. 


Who teaches me the Christ to love, 

Who shows me how that love to prove, ° 

Who will meet me in the home above? . 
My mother. 


Talk—‘‘ Celebrating Mother’s Day.’’ 

There is no prescribed way of cele- 
brating Mother’s Day. Each follows the 
dictates of his own conscience. Each 
ean choose the means which he feels will 
most ‘fittingly convey the reverence 
which he wishes to show for his dear 
mother. By acts of affection, remem- 
brance and thoughtfulness, all can in 
some way observe the day. To deny one- 
self and to do something for mother that 
will cost us something is the best way 
to observe the day. For in this way we 
may know something of the same unsel- 
fish spirit that is in the heart of every 
true mother. Every one can wear a 
white carnation, either a paper or real 
flower and in this way not only show that 
he remembers mother but be an example 
to others. 


Song—‘‘ Wear the White Carnation. ’”’ 


Tune: “Blest be the Tie That Binds.” (In ““The 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs.”’) 
We’ll wear carnations white, 
To honor mother’s love; 
The love for. us that mother bears 
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Exercises for Mother’s Day in the Schoolroom 


Have we a gift of recompense not vain? 
My mother, take these fragrant flowers 

to-day, 

In giving them I pray that I may be 
To you,—ere God’s still touch take you 
} away,— 
| All, all that you have ever been to me! 

Talk—‘‘The Meaning of the Carna- 
tion’’ (by a girl holding up a flower). 


The white carnation, the emblematic 
flower of Mother’s day, is symbolic of 
some of the virtues of motherhood. Its 
whiteness stands for purity, its form for 
beauty, its fragrance for love, its wide 
field of growth for charity, and its last- 
ing quality for fidelity. 

The selection of the white carnation 
as the emblem of the Mothers’ Day ob- 
servance was made after careful thought. 
A pure white flower was desired, and one 
that had not been used by any country 
as a national flower. Surely we must all 
approve the choice, for what flower is 
more fragrant, pure and bright than the 
white carnation? 


Recitation—‘‘ For Mother’s Day’’ (by 

| four children, two boys and two girls). 

| First Girl (putting on the carnation)— 

' For mother’s sake—in mother’s name, 

or near or far away, 

We don the blossom-badge that means— 
not for the passing day, 

But for the speeding months and years 
that spell our mortal span— 

Honor to her whose loving care must 
mould and make the man; 





whose upward trend shall mean. 
High place upon the shining heights 
where woman‘stands as queen. 


First Boy (putting on a carnation) — 
For mother’s sake—in mother’s name— 
or near or far away, 
O glorious watchword! let 
through all our land to-day. 


it sound 


Second Boy (putting on a carnation) — 


And this fair badge of loyalty we wear 
and claim as ours, 

It stands for tender memories of child- 
hood’s blessed hours. 

It stands veer honor and regard, for purity 
and truth. 

It stands tee all that she has craved as 
guerdon of our youth! 


Second Girl (putting on a carnation)— 
And some may wear it in the light of 
mothers’ happy gaze, 
And some may lay it on a grave whose» 
shadow glooms their days; 
But by the hearthstone or the grave, one | 
thought anon must rise— 
Can we unshrinking meet the glance that 





Is like to that above. 


| 

She shares our joys and woes, 
She does our burdens bear, | 

And often from her eyes there flows | 
‘Lhe sympathizing tear. 


Then white carnations wear, 
‘Yo honor mothers dear; 
And show by gentle acts of love | 
Our gratitude sincere. | 


Recitation—‘The White Carnation’’ 
(for boy and girl carrying bouquet or 
basket of flowers). 


Girl— | 
Was it for this, through all the countless | 


years, 
The =" and dew poured spices in i 


Was it for this, with patience and with | 
tear. 
You garnered all your priceless incense 
u 
Oh, white carnation, symbol of the flesh, | 
— burgeoning at last has found its 


wn; 
Deter we break your ointment to re- 
fresh 
Our memory of mother and of home. 


Boy— 
And we! What have we done to fill her 
years, 
How have we paid her sacrifice and 


pain? 
Oh, Father! for her love, her hopes, her 
fears, 





beams from trustful eyes, 

Whether they light the ways of home, 
or, shining from afar, 

Highest in Heaven’s azure dome, they 
peer through windowed star? 


Closing Song—‘‘ The White Carnation. " 


Tune: “Work, for the Night is Coming,”’ 


Here’s to the white carnation, 
Wear it on Mother’s Day; 

Flower that blooms for Mother, 
Winsome, gallant and gay. 

Flower of a perfect sweetness, 
Flower for hut and hall, 

Here’s to the white carnation, 
And to mother—our best of all! 


The Baby’s Creed 


I believe in my papa, ~~ 
Who loves me, oh, so dearly! 
I believe in Santa Claus, 
Who comes to see me yearly. 
I believe the birdies talk 
On the boughs together; 
I believe the fairies dance 
O’er the fields of heather. 


I believe my dolly knows 
Every word that’s spoken; 

I believe it hurts her, too, 
When her nose is broken. 

Oh! I believe in lots of things; 
I can’t tell all the rest,— 

But I believe in you, mamma, 


| 
Must guide and guard the maiden ways | 


The Mother of.a Soldier 


The peethie of a soldier—hats off to her, 
say! 

The mother of a soldier who has gone to 
face the fray; 

She gave him to her country with a bless- 
ing on his head— 

She found his name this morning in the 
long list of the dead: 

‘*Killed — Sergeant Thomas Watkins, 
while leading on the rest, 

A Bible in his pocket and a portrait on 
his breast!’’ 


The mother of a soldier—she gave him 
to her land; | 

She saw him on the transport as he 
waved his sunbrowned hand; 

She kissed him.through the teardrops 
and she told him to be brave; 

Her prayers went night and morning with 
her boy upon the wave. 


The mother of a soldier—her comfort and 
her joy, 

She gave her dearest treasure when she 

. gave her only boy; 

She saw the banners waving, she heard 
the people cheer; 

She clasped her hands and bravely looked 
away to hide a tear. 


The mother of a soldier—ah! cheer the 
hero dead, 

And cheer the brave who battle ’neath 
the banner of their creed; 

But don’t forget the mothers, through 
all the lonely years, 

That fight the bravest battles on the sun- 
less field of tears. 


Nay, don’t forget the mothers—the moth- 

| ers of our men, 

| Who see them go and never. know that 

they'll] come back again; 

| That give them to their country to battle 
and to die, 

Because the bugles call them and the 
starry banners fly. 


The —- of a soldier—hats off to baie 
sa. 

Whose head is bowed in sorrow with its 
touching locks of gray. 

She gave without regretting, though her 
old heart sorely bled 

When she found his name this morning 
in the long list of the dead: 

**Killed — Sergeant Thomas Watkins, 
while leading on the rest, 

His dear old mother’s portrait clasped 
upon his hero breast !’’ 

—Folger McKinsey. 








| 





First, and last, and best. 





The Brave at Home 


The maid who binds her warrior’s sash 
—_ mage that well her pain dis- 
| The ‘aie beneath her drooping lash 
_ starry teardrop hangs and trem- 
es, 
Though heaven alone records the tear, 
And fame shall never know her story, 
Her heart has shed a drop as dear __ 
As e’er bedewed the field of ‘glory! 


' The wife who girds her husband’s sword 


’Mid little ones who weep or wonder, 
And bravely speaks the cheering word, 

What though her heart be rent asunder, 
Doomed nightly in her dreams.to hear 

The bolts of death around him‘rattle, 
Hath shed as sacred blood as e’er 

Was poured upon the field of battle! 


The mother who conceals her grief 
While to her breast her son she presses, 
Then breathes a few brave words and 
brief, 
Kissing the patriot brow she blesses, 
With no one but her secret God 
To know the pain that weighs upon her, 
Sheds holy blood as e’er the sod 
Received on freedom’s field of honor! 
—Thomas Buchanan Read. 


Mother 


The noblest thoughts my soul can claim, 
The holiest words my tongue can frame, 
Unworthy are to praise the name 

More sacred than all other. 
An infant, when her love first came— 
A man, I find it just the same; 
Reverently I breathe her name, 

The blessed name of Mother. 

—George Griffeth Fetter. 
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Where Mother Is 


In ~ diac and gold of the setting 
The white little lambs o’er the meadoy, 


ru 

And the birds wing their way to th 
sweet home nest, - 

wa is waiting the one that loves theg 

est. 

There’s a voice in the breeze that gog; 
wandering by, 

And a whisper that falls from the deep. 
ening sky; 

Oh, the mother heart calls to each weary 


r 
And where mother i is, hotne i is, the world 
over! 


’Tis the song of the brook on its Silvery 
way, 

The crickets have chirped it with dark. 
ening day: 

And the first pearly star in the azure 
dome. 

Seems hed whisper a message s\eet of 


In in bud and.the leaf and the slumber. 
ing flower 

There’s a thought of the peace of the 
rest-giving hour, 

When the mother heart calls to each 
weary rover, 

And where mother is, home is, the world 
over! 


‘Now the brown bees have ended their 


day-long quest, 
The butterflies folded their wings to rest; 
And noe twinkle of lights in the cottage 


Tells of. dor that has blest the hearth 


And vr read it in the eyes of the little ones 
swee 

In the ae of delight and the patter. 
ing feet; 

Oh, the mother heart calls to each Weary 


rover, 
And where mother is, home is, the world 
over! 
—Sunday Sunday Times. 


The Best Way for Molly to be 


Happy 
She said, ‘‘I should like to be — to- 


day 
If I could but tell which was the easiest 


way; 

But then I don’t know any pretty new 
play: 

‘‘And as to the old ones, why, which is 
the best? 

There’s old blind-man’s-buff, hide-and- 
seek, and the rest— 

Or pretending it’s tea-time, when dollies 
are dressed. 


‘‘But no; let me see—now I’ve thought 


. of a way 
Which would may. I think, be still bet- 


ter than play: 
I'll a to be good, if I can, the whole 
ay, 


‘‘Without any fretting or crying: oh, no, 


_ For that makes me wretched wherever | 


go, 
And it would be a pity to spoil the day 
so. 


‘*T don’t choose to be such a baby, not I, 
To be — and cross, and just ready 
toe 

And advo km will be pleased that at least 


I should tr 
“3 —Old Rhyme. 


Mother 


Little girl and little boy, 
Cherish well your mother, 

For you, ’tis true, this wide worid 
Does not hold another. 


Little boy and little girl, 
Help her every hour, 

Words are all well enough, but deeds 
Have the greater power. 


And, as all the busy years 
Roll themselves along 

If your mother you obey 
You can not go wrong. 





—Clara J. Denton. 
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| M r’s Day Exerci Continued : 
-. Mother’s Day Exercises—Continu 

Grown-Up Land Fey og —_ Prot ‘gazes back Dear Mamma Have You Written Mother? 

» Dialogue for the School anda BoyandaGirl! | And sees oné face—an angel now !— ap ny fe mne ey a? —. | ee. ae 

School— : A af ee with nea atte aa To-morrow night at candlelight, | Though busy life throbs roundabout 

od thnee--(ind bleen caw . When she comes home to me! | Have you written home to mother? 


Good- — fair maid, with lashes 


bro 
Can you tel me the wey to Womanhood 


Town? 


Girl— 
“Qh, this way and that way, never a 
stop. 
Tis picking up stitches grandma will 
drop, 
Tis kissing the baby’s troubles away, 
= pe that cross words never will 


‘Tis heiping mother, ’tis sewing up rents, 

Tis reading and playing, ’tis saving the 
cents, ; 

Tis loving and smiling, forgetting to 
frown, 

Oh, that 
Town!”’ 


is the way to Womanhood 


Sechool— 
“Just wait, my brave lad, one moment, 
I pray. 
Manhood Town lies where? Can you tell 
the way? 


Boy-— 

* by toiling and trying we reach that 
land,— 

A bit with the head, a bit with the hand! 

Tis by climbing up the steep hill Work, 

Tis by keeping out of ,the wide street 
Shirk, ; 

Tis by always taking the weak_ one’s 
part, oer 

Tis by giving the mother a happy heart, 

Tis by keeping bad thoughts and actions 
down, 

Oh, that is the way to Manhood Town!”’ | 


School— 
And the lad and the maiden ran hand in 
hand 
To their fair estates in’  G@ieen- Up Land. 


Conscicus Ignorance 


I'm only ist a little girl, 
An’ w’en I want to play 

An’ mamma says don’t go outside 
Our yard this livelong day, 

An’ w’en some other girls, they come 
An’ pester me to go, 

It may be wrong, but I’m so young, 
How does she s’pose I know? 


An’ ’en she goes out sometimes 
An’ says: ‘‘Now go to bed 

At eight o’clock this very night,’’ 
I ’member what she said. 

But w’en the mantle clock strikes eight | 
An’ I don’t want to go, 

It may be wrong, but I’m so young, 
How does she s’pose I know? 


An’ when she says: 
The cookie jar this day,”’ 

| want some cookies awful much 
An’ try to stay away. 

But all the time I'm hungry for 
Some cookies, an’ I go— 

It may be wrong, but I’m so young, 
How does she s’pose I know? 


I’m only ist a little girl 
Not mor’n six year old, 
An’ my, I always try to do 
E’ zactly as I’m told. 
But w’en I make ist one mistake, 
My Ma ought not to go 
An’ punish me, ’cause I’m so young, 
How does she s’pose I know? 
—J. W. Foley. 


God Bless My Mother 


A little child with flaxen hair, 

And sunlit eyes so sweet and fair, 

Who kneels when twilight darkens all, 

And from those loving lips there fall 

The accents of this simple prayer: 
“God bless—God bless my mother!’’ 


A youth upon life’s threshold wide, 
‘ho leaves a gentle mother’s side, 
Yet keeps enshrined within his breast 
Her words of warning—still the best; 
And whispers when temptation tries, 
“God bless—God bless my mother!’’ 


**Now don’t go near | 


“*God bless—God bless my mother!” Tis just one week since on my chee 


She pressed the parting kiss; 
It seems like two; I never knew 
So long a week as this. 


To Mother 


This may be used in a booklet designed to be 
given to “Mother,” or on a Mother’s Birthday 
postcard, 


Sweet mother mine, I pray for thee 
That many happy years may be, 

And come dark days or sunny weather, 
That we shall walk life’s path together. 


With water bathed my brow; 
And all with such a gentle touch- 
I wish she’d do it now. 


To-morrow night; and then 
I hope that she will never be 
So long away again. 





But she will come; she’ll be at home 


—Old Rhym 


k 


€ 


My tangled hair she smoothed with care, 


€. 





‘What I Can Do For Father and Mother 


C. E. B. Cuas. E. Boryp 
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| You are forgetting, aren’t you, quite, 


How fast the weeks are flying; 


| And that a little blotted sheet 


Unanswered still is lying ? 


| Don’t you remember how she stood 


With wistful glance at parting? 


| Don’t you remember how the tears 


Were in her soft eyes starting? 


| Have you forgotten how her arm 


Stole round you to caress you? 
Have you forgotten those low words: 
**Good-by, my son, God bless you?"’ 


| Oh! do not wrong her patient love, 


_ Save God’s, there is no other 
So faithful through all mists of sin; 
Fear not to write to mother. 


Tell her how hard it is to walk, 
As walked the Master, lowly; 

Tell her how hard it is to keep 
A man’s life pure and holy. 


Tell her to keep the lamp of prayer 
A light, a beacon burning, 

Whose beams shall reach you far away, 
Shall lure your soul returning. 


| ‘Tell her you love her dearly still, 


For fear some sad to-morrow 
Shall bear away the listening soul, 
And leave you lost in sorrow; 


And then through bitter, falling tears 
And sighs you may not smother, 
You will remember when too late 
You did not write to mother. 
—Jane Ronaldson. 


The One Who Knows 


When I’m as tired as tired can be, 

My mother takes me on her knee, 

And holds me there, so soft and strong; 
She knows where all my aches belong! 


And when I'm just so full of play 

I want to run and jump all day, 

, She laughs and dances round with me, 
Because she understands, you see! 


When I'm so hungry I could ery, 
And dinner time is nowhere nigh, 

_ She gives me bread and currant jam; 

“She sees exactly how I am! 


I don’t see what a boy would ao 

Without his mother, all day througn, 

For mothers understand things so, 

They don’t have to be told—they know! 
—Priscilla Leonurd 


The Blind Child 


[ know what my mother’s face is like, 
Although I cannot see, 

It’s like the music of a bell, 

It’s like the way the roses smell; 


| It’s like the secrets fairies tell— 


| 


_ Closing Day at so low a cost. 





All these it’s like to me. 

I know what father’s face is like; 
I’m sure I know it all. 

It’s like his step upon the stair, 

It’s like his whistle in the air, 

It’s like his arms that take such care 
And never let me fall. 


So I can tell what God is like, 
The God whom no one sees, 
He’s everything my mother means, 
He’s everything my father seems, 
He’s like my very sweetest dreams 
But greater than all these. 


--The Little Sings r 


MOTHER’S DAY MATERIAL 


There is a yreat demand for material 
to make into a Mother’s Day program. 
| We wish to call attention to the splendid 
exercise which occ upies Part EH of ‘*Clos- 
ing Day Exercises’? by Grace B. Faxon, 
entitled ‘A Tribute to Mother and Home. 
Hundreds of copies of this book have been 
sold since it was issued on March. 10, 
1917. No other book furnishes such «a 
variety of practical helps for observing 
Order 

‘Closing Day Exercises, > by Grace B. 
Faxon; price 80e ;. F. A. Owen Pub. | 
Co, , Danse ille, N. ¥ 
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Music and Exercises for Memorial Day——May 30 


Grandpa’s Memorial Day 
By Jennie R. Wells 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


Grandpa White—Uniform of G. A. R. 
veteran. (Soldier cap, blue coat and 
long trousers, with the addition of a lit- 
tle braid can be made to represent this. ) 

Nancy (Bessie’s mother)—Long brown 
cambric dress with full skirt, lace cap, 
white collar. 

Bessie—White dress. 

Bessie’s playmates (Etta, Gertrude, 
Anna and Mary)—White dresses. 

Scene: Home of Grandpa White, a 
Civil War veteran, and 
Nancy. Grandpa standing at the win- 
dow. Nancy enters. Grandpa turns at 
her entrance and comes toward her, lean- 
ing heavily on his cane. 

Nancy— It is a fine day, father. (Looks 


at him affectionately and straightens his | 


necktie.) The line of march is long. 
Do you feel able to walk as far as the 
cemetery? 

Grandpa—Ah, Nancy, when I hear the 
hand playing the old tunes the blood 
courses through my veins and I feel 
young again. (Waves his cane.) Up, 
boys! Charge! 

(Bessie and her four playmates enter. 
Kach little girl carries a basket of arti- 
ficial flowers or wreath. Bessie runs up 
to her grandfather while her mother 
greets her playmates. ) 

Bessie—Good morning, grandpa; let 
me pin a flower in your’ buttonhole. 
(Stands back and surveys him.) Now 
you are a handsome grandpa. 





his daughter | 





flowers upon the soldiers’ graves. 


known dead. 
Etta (coming forward) — 


‘‘My grandpa went to war long years | 


ago— 

I never saw him, but they told me so; 

And how, after a battle, sad news came; 

Among the ‘*‘ Missing’’ was my grandpa’s 
name. 


‘*They never heard of him again, they 
said, 

And so we know that grandpa must be 
dead; 

And when I think of him, so good and 
brave, 

I wish we knew just where he found a 
grave. 


‘‘When Decoration Day comes every | 


year, 
I feel so sad, and sometimes shed a tear 
To see the soldiers’ graves all spread with 
flowers, 
While grandpa’s cannot have one rose of 
ours. 


“So if some little Southern girl should 
know 

A nameless grave, where never blossoms 
grow, 

I’d love her so, if there some flowers 
she’d lay, 

For grandpa’s sake, this Decoration 
Day.’”’ 

— Youth’s Companion. 


(Girls join Etta, Gertrude puts her arm 


lovingly around her. They sing to the tune 
‘“Tenting on the Old Camp Ground. ’’) 


Grandpa (patting her head)—Well, | «we come with gifts of flowers sweet 


well, tootsie, trying to flatter your old | 
My Bessie looks as bright as | 


grandpa? 
the morning. What beautiful flowers! 

Bessie—They are for the 
graves. 

Other Girls (eoming forward)—We, 
too, have brought flowers to decorate 
the soldiers’ graves. 

Grandpa (softly)—Good children. 

Bessie—Grandpa, what is Memorial 
Day? dus 


‘“‘Why do the flags wave above us, why 
does the band sweetly play? 

Why do we place our flowers on every 
flag decked mound? 

Why do the soldiers look so sad when 
they hear the bugle sound””’ 


Grandpa (sadly)—It is a sad story. 

Little Girls—Oh, tell it to us, grandpa. 

(Girls group themselves’ around 
Grandpa, who has seated himself; two 
sit’on stools at his feet and the others 
stand near his chair. ) 

Bessie— Yes, do tell us, grandpa. 


Grandpa— 

‘*My little pet, those veterans old that 
you have seen to-day, ; 

Whose steps are slow and feeble, whose 
scanty locks are gray, 

Were brave and handsome soldier lads in 
the days of ’61, 

Who marched forth to save their country 
when the war had first begun. 

In many a hard fought battle they saw 
their comrades fall, 

Slain by the bursting of a shell, or by a 
rifle ball. 

All through that long and bitter war 
- they fought their bloody way, 

And some, for many a weary day, in 
southern prisons lay. 


‘*When the war at last was over, those 
who came home again 

Were careless boys no longer, but war- 
worn, saddened men. 

Fach year their ranks grow thinner, and 
the faltering steps more slow, 

But the comrades who are left behind 
still to the church-yard go, 

And reverently those veterans old, on 
each Memorial Day, 

Strew o’er the graves of comrades gone 
the lovely flowers of May.’’ 

—Monira F, McIntosh. 


Gertrude (rising and coming forward)— 
. That’s what we all wish to do—place our 


soldiers’ | 





For each dear soldier’s grave; 
We’llcover the mounds where they gently 
sleep, 
Those boys so true and brave. 


Chorus 
‘*‘Many are the boys who are sleeping 

for aye, 

Under the sod and the dew; 

Many are the hearts voicing love to-day 

For those brave boys in blue; 

Scatter the flowers, scatter the flowers, 

Over the soldiers’ graves.”’ 

(Girls slowly walk from the stage, re- 
peating chorus. ) 

Grandpa (looking after 
children) ——Dear children! 
dear little hearts! 

(While grandpa and the children have 
been talking, Nancy has been dusting 
and otherwise busy about the room. She 
now comes forward. ) 

Naney (emphatically)—They are dear 
good children. (Sadly.) Their childish 


departing 
bless their 


hands perform the loving deeds with | 
sympathy, but their little hearts know | 
not the sorrow that the children of my | 
day felt. Well do I remember my moth-' 


er’s face as she sat day after day wait- 
ing news from the front, and when she 
heard you were wounded how she hur- 
riedly packed her carpetbag, bade us 
be good children and pray for your re- 
covery and her safe return. (Softly.) 
Dear mother. 

Grandpa (softly, wiping a tear from 
his eye)—-Dear mother! (Sorrowfully 
shakes his head. Music is heard in the 
distance. A military march may be 
played on the victrola or a pianist may 
sound a bugle call.) 

Nancy—Hark! they are coming! 

Grandpa (joyfully)—Here come the 
boys! My cap, Nancy! (Nancy gets the 
cap. Grandpa listens to the music, 
straightens his figure and with cane held 
like a gun, under its inspiration, marches 
off to join the boys. Nancy runs to the 
window and waves her handkerchief. 
Then she faces audience. ) 

Nancy—Ah! there they go! 

‘‘Every year they’re marching slower, 

Every year they’re stooping lower, 

Every year that day draws nearer, 

Every year the truth is clearer, 

That the men who saved the nation from 
the severing Southern sword 

Soon must pass away forever 

From the scene of their endeavor, 




















If we | Soon must answer to the roll-call of the 
have no one to remember, we will place 
the flowers. upon the graves of the un- 


angel of the Lord.’ 
—Dennis D. McCarthy. 


(Bows to audience. ) 


Our Heroes 
By Inez H. L. Foote 


An exercise for Memorial Day for twelve children, 
preferably to be given out-of-doors, 

Pine boughs are laid so as to form two 
mounds, about a foot apart, with birch 
crosses at the head, to look like graves. 
Children are heard singing and come on 
in an irregular group, girls carrying 
flowers, boys carrying flags. They form 
a semi-circle around the graves. 


1 
3 2 
5 a b 4 
7 e ( 
: B-O, %, 
11 10 


12 


Numbers 1, 4, 5, 6, 10 and 11 are boys; 
Numbers 2, 8, 7, 8, 9 and 12 are girls. 
The tallest stand in the center, the 
smallest at the ends. Number 11 carries 
a large flag. 

They take places singing: 


COME WITH THE FLOWERS 


Tune: “‘Swanee River” 


| Come with the fragrant blooming flowers, 


Reverently tread, 

For hopes and privileges now ours 
Cheerfully fought these dead. 

They gave the blessings that we cherish, 
They made us strong, 

Then with the buds, so quick to perish, 
Bring gratitude’s glad song. 

Kindest thoughts of them e’er lingers, 
For they fought to save, 

Bright blossoms fall from willing fingers, 
On every soldier’s grave. 


(As the last line is sung Numbers il 
and 12 step from their places and to- 
gether spread the large flag over both 
graves. _ Standing one at each side, they 
repeat.) 


Under our flag so true 
Our heroes lie to-day. 

It’s ‘‘our flag’’ to the Blue, 
It’s ‘‘our flag’’ to the Gray. 


(They step back to places. All sing:) 


OUR HEROES 
Tune: “Santa Lucia” 
Brave men who fought so well, 
Here’s to our heroes! 
Tales of them we can tell, 
Here’s to our heroes! 
Come let us talk to-day 
Of men in Blue and Gray, 
Here's to our heroes! 
Here’s to our heroes! 


We come with flowers sweet, 
Here’s to our heroes! 

Mem’ries will here us greet, 
Here’s to our heroes! 

As fragrance from the flowers, 

Comes love for these men of ours, 
Here’s to our heroes! 
Here’s to our heroes! 


(At conclusion of song Number 1 steps 
forward and recites. ) 


The Blue and the Gray, 
In memory dear, 

Are one and the same, 
To us who are here. 


(Places his flag upright in. the ground 
at a and steps back to piace. Number 2 
steps forward and recites.) 


The Blue and the Gray! 
The forget-me-nots blue 

We scatter them o’er 

- Our soldier boys Blue. 


(Lays flowers on graves and steps back | 
Number 3 steps forward and | 


to place. 
recites. ) 
The Blue and the Gray! 
Full well do we know 
For home and for kindred 
They struck the great blow. 





.| back to place. 





(Lays flowers on graves ad steps 
back to place. Number 4 steps forwar; 
and recites. ) 


The Blue and the Gray! 
Immortal they stand 

On the far distant shore 
Of the saints’ hallowed land, 


(Places flag upright in the ground a 
b and steps back to place. Number 5 
steps forward and recites. ) 


The Blue and the Gray 

Who fought the good fight! 
They gave all they had 

Of strength and of might. 


(Places flag upright in the ground at 
c and steps back to place. Number 5 
steps forward and recites. ) 


The Blue and the Gray! 
We welcome them here, 

The ranks falling fast 
With each passing year. 


(Places flag upright in the ground at 
d and steps back to place. Number 7 
steps forward and recites. ) 


The Blue and the Gray! 
How long since they met! 
We’ve flowers for both, 
Not one we’ll forget. 


(Places flowers on graves and steps 
Number 8 steps forward 
and recites. ) 


The Blue and the Gray! 
We’!l cover them o’er 
With roses and lilies 
And ferns, by the score. 
(Places flowers on graves and steps 
back to place. Number 9 steps forward 
and recites. ) 


The Blue and the Gray! 
From south and from north, 
They answered the call 
And thousands came forth. 


(Places flowers on graves and steps 
back to place. Number 10 steps between 
the graves, placing his flag at e¢, then 
recites :) ‘ 

**Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 

Love and tears for the Blue, 
Tears and love for the Gray! 

(Steps back to place. All sing one 
verse of ‘‘ America. ’’) 


Our fathers’ God to Thee 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light, 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King. 


(All turn to right and march off in 
single file singing chorus of ‘‘Good Old 
U. S. A.’’ or any other patriotic march- 
ing song.) — 


Memorial Day 
Dialogue for Four Pupils 
Kirst Child— 


What can little children do 
When Decoration Day is here 


To show their love for soldiers brave, 


Who, fighting for their country, gave 
The life that was to them so dear? 


Second Child— 


| We’ll bring the lovely flowers of spring 


That in the field and garden grow, 
And on the soldiers’ graves to-day 
Our garlands we will gladly lay, 

Our loving thoughts of them to’ show. 


Third ChiJd— 

We’ll raise aloft the Stars and Stripes 
On this Memorial Day, to show 

We honor those who for it bled; 


-Some now are living, many dead, 


For this was many years ago. 


Fourth Child— 
We'll sing our patriotic songs, 
We'll truly sing with heart and voice; 
And to our country we’ll be true, 
And honor our Red, White and Blue, 
And in our freedom we'll rejoice. 
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Memorial Day Exercises—Continued 


The Palmetto and the Pine 


There grows & fair Palmetto in the sunny 
Southern lands: 
nthe stern New England hills a som- 
ber Pine-tree stands ; 

And each towers like a monument above 
the perished brave; 

grave ’neath the Palmetto—beneath 

the Pine a grave. 


The Carolina widow comes this bright 


May day to spread 
Magnolia and jessamine above her soldier 


ea 
And the Northern mother violets strews 
upon her son below— 
Her only son, who fell so many weary 
year's ago. 


Tears for the gallant Yankee boy—one 
of Grant’s heroes he; 

Tears for the stalwart Southern man— 
the man who marched with Lee. 

But love, and only love, between the 
lonely ones who twine 

Their wreaths ’neath the Palmetto—their 
chaplets ’neath the pine. 


Oh, tried tree of the Southland! from 
out whose trunks were wrought 

The ramparts of that glorious fort where 
Sergeant Jasper fought; 

Oh, true tree of the Northland! whose 
pictured form supplied 

The emblem for our earliest flag that 
waved where Warren died— 


Still watch the dead you’ve watched so 
long, the dead who died so well; 

And matrons mourn, as mourn you must, 
your lost dear ones who fell; 

But joy and peace and hope to. all, now 
North and South combine 

In one grand whole, as one soil. bears 
the Palmetto. and the Pine! 

—Manley H. Pike. 


Decoration Day 


Because they cared for other men 

More than for happiness or ease, 
Nor at their tasks could linger when 

The oppressed were sighing for release; 
Because they bravely marched away, 
Rank after rank, day after day, 
We keep this day with martial songs, 
And earnest words, and_ listening 

throngs; 

‘Tis sacred to the royal host, 
Who cared for other men the most. 


Because they loved their country best, 
More than all treasure of their own, 
Nor in their wonted joys could rest, 
And see her bulwarks overthrown; 
Because they hastened to defend 
Her honor, and her hurts to mend,— 
We keep these Decoration Days, 
With bugle strains and tender praise; 
And lay our blossoms where they rest,— 
The men who loved their country best. 


Because the flag to them was dear, 
Because no man of them could bear 
That then, or ever, should appear 
A rent, to make its folds less fair, 
A stain, its purity to mar, 
Or that its blue should lack a star,— 
We bring the flag they fought to save, 
We mark with it each honored grave, 
And we salute their memory here, 
To whom their country’s flag was. dear! 


Grave men there were, and eager youth, 
Who at one summons came; who cared 

For gain and pleasure less than truth, 
Nor then, nor now have treasure 

spared; 

Who built around these amnion of ours 

A stouter wall than sentried towers; 

Who right and freedom ’stablished well, 

And made them honor’s citadel. 

Ah! fast the flowers fall where they 


rest,— 
The men who loved their country best. 
—Olive E. Dana. 


Only One Flag 


Only one flag! for four years we de- 
fended, 

Only one flag! through war’s sacrifice 
ended, 

Only 
stor 

Only pod flag! our beloved Old Glory. 


flag! proudest, grandest in 








We Are the Men of Coming Years 


Dialogue for Two Boys 
First Boy— 
We are the men of coming years 
Who need — wherever that flag 
appe 
Who, Sanat, faithful, brave and true, 
Will stand by that banner our whole lives 
through 
If war or dishonor our land should assail, 
Our courage, our loyalty never shall fail. 
True to our flag, to our brotherhood true, 
We'll fight for, yes, die for, the aan 
White and Blue. 


Second Boy— 

God bless the flag! let it float and fill 

The sky with its beauty; our heartstrings 
thrill 

To the low sweet chant of its wind-swept 
bars 

And the chorus of all of its clustered 
stars. 





Defend it, O fathers, there’s no sweeter 
death 

Than to float its fair folds with a soldier’s 
last breath; 

And love it, O children, be true to the 
sires 





Who wove it in pain by the old camp } 


fires. 


Memorial Day 


Memorial Day has come again, 
And we will celebrate 

The memories of our soldiers true, 
Those men so good and great. 


We gather flowers fair and sweet, 
And place upon each grave 

These fragrant offerings of love, 
A token to the brave. 


Patriots like them we'll be, 
Like them we will not fear; 

And if we’re called, we’ll gladly go 
To serve our country dear. 





The Flag of Our Union Forever 


Gero. P. Morris 


Ww. Vincent Watiacs 
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Bring Flowers 
Concert Recitation 


Bring flowers, bring flowers, the sweet- 
est, the best, 
To garland the beds where our brave are 


at rest. 
| Bring pansies for thoughts, unforgotten 
are they; . 
Bring laurel for glory they won in the 
fray; 


| Bring lilacs for youth—many fell 


ere 
their prime; 


Bring oak leaves for Liberty—goddéss 


sublime; 

Bring chrysanthemums white, for the 
truth they implore; 

Bring lilies for peace—they battle no 


more; 

Bring violets, myrtle and roses for love; 

Bring snowballs for thoughts of the 
Heaven above; 

Bring , hawthorn for hope which sur- 
mounts earthly strife; 

a blossoms for immortal 
life; 

Bring flowers, bring flowers, the sweet- 
est, the best, 

To garland the graves where our brave 
are at rest. 


Flowers for Our Dead 
Dialogue for Six Pupils 
First Pupil— 


| | bring a bunch of fresh elm leaves. 


Of patriots these tell, 


| Who marched and fought, suffered and 


won, 
’Midst furious shot and shell. 
Second Pupil— 


[ bring these lilies, sweet and pure,: 
O ring, each fragrant bell; 

Ring of their deeds so brave and great; 
Of our ‘‘Grand Army’”’ tell. 


Third Pupil— 

Syringa flowers I bring to-day; 
’Tis memory’s fragrant flower; 
From year to year we’ll keep alive 
Memorial Day’s sad hour. 

Fourth Pupil— 

And sweetest roses, bending low, 
Shall deck the soldier’s bed, 

For these bring love from our 

hearts, 
Love for our honored dead. 
Fifth Pupil— 

And these oak leaves for bravery 
I’ll place upon a mound; 

They tell of brave and loyal deeds 
On our country’s battle ground. 
Sixth Pupil— 

And the laurel wreath lay tenderly, 
Its glory shall not fade, 


But evermore shall brightly tell 
Where our heroes al! are laid. 


Stand by the Flag 


Dialogue for Three Boys with Flags 
First Boy— 


young 


| Stand by the flag on land, on ocean’s 


billow, 
By it your fathers stood, unmoved and 
true, 
Living, defended; dying, from their 
pillow 
With their last blessing passed it on 
to you. 


Second Boy— 


| The flag floats east, the flag floats: west, 


The skies unveil their glory, ° 
Each stripe reflects the loving light, 
Star tells to star its story. 


Third Boy— 


| From sea to sea, in calm or storm, 


-; 
. 
- 
° 

4 


Shine on, O flag, in beauty, 
For all who walk in freedom’s ways, 
For all who died for duty. 


All (raising flags) — 
Up with our banner bright, 
Sprinkled with starry light, 
Spread its fair emblems from mountain 
to shore, 
While through the sounding sky 
Loud rings the Nation’s cry, 
‘Union and Liberty! One evermore!’ “ 
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Our Own United States 
By Alice E. Adams 

A Geography Game or Entertainment 
INTRODUCTION 


Last June my third and fourth grades 
were asked by our superintendent to take 
part in aclosing entertainment. At first 
I was at a loss to know how to fill the 
half-hour placed at my disposal. Finally 
it occurred to me that a variation of an 
original United States geography yame 
which my children had played at times 
might prove entertaining. In this game 
a large map of the United States is 
drawn on the schoolhouse floor and we 
give commands such as: ‘‘Maine and 
California, change!’’ ‘‘Those along the 
Rocky Mountains wave hands!’’ ‘‘Sail 
down the Ohio River into the Gulf of 
Mexico!’’ and many others. 

A great variety of action is required 
and the children soon learn the location 
of states, rivers, railroads, cities, etc. 
These commands, you will observe, are 
net all included in the following exercise, 
as this was arranged for entertainment 
purposes only. 

This exercise was produced by children 
eight, nine and ten years of age. The 
taller children stood back of the others. 
Many changes and improvements, of 
course, might be made. 

In playing the game, before we ever 
thought of changing it into an entertain- 
ment, we outlined a map of the United 
States on our schoolhouse floor in chalk, 





— 
STAGE FRONT 


somewhat crudely but in the main cor- 
reetly, which showed every state. But 
during the rehearsals for the entertain- 
ment the children had become so used to 
their positions that it was not necessary 
to use any outline. 

Each child oceupied a position in the 
center of his state. Of course the Wes- 
tern States had plenty of elbow room and 
New England was crowded. Florida 
and Texas stood farther forward than 
the others, but there was room enough 
in the ‘Gulf of Mexico’”’ for those who 
came to the front to say their parts. 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


Forty-eight children. Each represents 
a state. Each child bears the abbrevia- 
tion letters of his or her state either on 
belt, crown, cap, sash or front of waist. 
‘These letters are cut from oak tag and 
are white or black, to contrast with the 
costume to which they are fastened. 

Columbia. She wears a white dress 
and crown, both ornamented with gilt 
stars. A red, white and blue sash passes 
over one shoulder and is fastened with 
long ends at one side of the waist. She 
carries a short baton which she uses in 
directing the music. It has red, white 
and blue narrow ribbon streamers fas- 
tened to its tip. 

Puritan. A girlin white cap and apron 
with collar and cuffs over a plain dark 
dress. 

Vermont. A boy in 
soldier’s uniform. 

Father Knickerbocker. A boy in high 
broad-brimmed hat, dark suit with knee 
breeches having buckles. Broad belt and 
slippers are decorated with buckles. 
Broad, full ruff around neck. 

Quaker. A girl in gray dress, white 
collar and cuffs, white bonnet. 

Florida. A’ girl in white dress orna- 
mented with flowers. Crown of flowers. 

Negro boy and girl. Bright clothes; 
handanna kerchief and cap for girl. 

Chicago. A boy wearing stove pipe 
hat and carrying cane. 

Minnehaha. Indian girl costume. 


Revolutionary 
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A Play for the Last Day of School 


Oklahoma and Arizona. Indian braves. 

Texas. Cowboy with lasso. 

Nevada. A boy wearing corduroy suit 
and a miner’s cap. 

New Mexico. A boy in soldier costume. 

Montana. A boy 
| with revolver in belt. 

THE EXERCISE 

Children, carrying flags, march in, 
singing any stirring march song. They 
are led by Columbia. They march in 
from the right around the front of the 
stage. From left front march to rear, 
then front again, making loops as shown 
in diagram. Each one stands facing the 
front as soon as he has reached the posi- 
tion of his state. If the following order 
is preserved children will find no difficulty 
in getting their proper places. Columbia 
leads and will be at the right in the rear 
of the stage at the close of the march. 
The order in which the states march is: 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Mis- 
souri, Illinois, lowa, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Utah, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, 
Nevada and California. 

Columbia comes forward and stands at 
right front. She is greeted by a chorus 
of ‘‘Hurrah for Columbia!’’ Or _ the 
Texas boy may say, ‘‘Let’s give three 
cheers for Columbia!’’ to which the 
others respond. 

Columbia—Thank you, boys and girls. 
You know that I’m Columbia; and now 
these people (turning to audience) have 
found it out, too. But I must tell them 
who you are. (To audience.) Before 
you there is a boy or girl from every 
state in the Union and if you’!] just wait 
a little while they’ll tell you all about 
themselves. First I want you to notice 
that they make a big, big map. You 
know that when you open a geography 
the part of the page nearest you is south ; 
that farthest away is north ; that to the 
right is east ; and that to the left is west. 
Now we are ready. 

Children on the east, along the Atlantic 
coast, please wave your flags. 

(A response follows each command. ) 

Those on the west, along the Pacific 
coast. 

Those on the Canadian border. 

hose on the southern border. 

Those on all the borders show us how 
you guard our country. 

(The children around the entire border 
join hands. ) 

Wave your flags. 

(They wave flags while hands are still 
joined. ) 

New England boys and girls, please 
wave your flags. 

Middle Atlantic States. 

Southern States. 

Central States. 

Western States. 

Now where are my Yankee New Eng- 
land boys and girls again? 
(They say, ‘‘Here!’’ 
flags.) 

You are crowded. Won’t you please 
sail down along the Atlantic coast into 
the Gulf of Mexico and tell these people 
about your part of our country. 

(They come in the following order: 
Maine, ' New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island. ) 

I’ll stand over here on Cuba awhile. 

(Columbia steps further right to a box 
eight inches high, which has been cov- 
ered with bunting.) 

Mass.—Please, Miss Columbia, can’t I 
speak first? You know I come from 
Massachusetts. 

Columbia—Why, I suppose so. 

Mass. —I’m dressed like a little Puritan 
girl. The Puritans came to Boston first, 
you know. Boston is ‘‘the Hub.’’ We 








waving their 





have the Massachusetts School of Tech- 
nology, the Boston Conservatory,— 

Columbia (interrupting) —Now let the 
,.others tell about their states. 


in ranchman’s suit | 
| Mo 














Maine—I come from the good old down- 
east Prohibition state of Maine. 

N. H.—And I’m from New Hampshire, 
the good old Granite State. 

Vt.—I’m one of Ethan Allen’s ‘‘Green 
untain Boys. ’”’ 

Conn. —I’m from the ‘‘ Wooden Nutmeg 
State.’’ 

R. I.—You’ve guessed I came from 
Rhode Island. ’Tis ‘‘little but O my!’’ 

Columbia—Let’s sing a little of ‘‘ Hur- 
rah for Old New England.’’ (They sing 
one stanza.) 

Columbia—Now you may go back to 
New England and let the children from 
the Middle Atlantic States take your 
places. 

(The children come in the following 
order: New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland.) 

N. Y.—I’m from the Empire State, 
straight from New York City where the 
sky scrapers grow so high. I thought I’d 
dress up as Father Knickerbocker be- 
cause you know the Dutch settled New 
York first and called it New Amsterdam. 
Why, New York is first in almost every- 
thing! 

N. J.—I’m from New Jersey. You 
should see what fine fruit we sell you 
New Yorkers! 

Pa.—I come from the good old quiet 
Quaker city of Philadelphia where the 
Liberty Bell still hangs. I think thee 
knows I’m a little Quaker maiden. We 
Quakers talk plain and dress plain and 
we don’t believe in war. 

Del.—I’m from the little but busy state 
of Delaware. 

Md.—I love my Maryland. A little 
piece was taken from her soil to use for 
our National capital. 

Columbia—Let us sing ‘‘ Maryland, My 
Maryland,’’ in honor of your state. 

(Columbia may sing one stanza, the 
children echoing the refrain. ) 

Columbia—You children of the Middle 
Atlantic States may return to your 
places, 

Children of the Southern States, please 
wave your flags once more. Where are 
my Virginia and West Virginia? (They 
step to one side into the ‘‘Atlantic 
Ocean.’’) 

Va.—We’re proud to say the name Vir- 
ginia. I hope you’ll visit Mt. Vernon 
some day. 

W. Va.—Virginia has been called the 
‘*Mother of Presidents’’ because so many 
presidents came from within her borders. 

Columbia—And where are the Carolina 
sisters? 

N. and S. Car. (stepping out to one 
side)—Here we are. 

N. Car.—We love our sunny southland. 

S. Car.—And we are glad we’re not 
separated from the Union. 

Ga.—I’m from Georgia. Do you know 
‘Marching Through Georgia?’’ 

(A little of ‘‘Marching Through 
Georgia’’ might be inserted here, if de- 
sired. ) 





Fla.—And I’m from Florida, the land 
of flowers. 
Ky. (waving his flag.) — I’m from 


Kentucky. My father raises those fing 
Kentucky horses you’ve always heard « 
much about. 

Tenn.—I’m the girl my mother loves 
in Sunny Tennessee. ; 

Ala.—I’ze from Alabam’. I'ze done 
pick heap o’ cotton to-day. When | grow 
up I’ze gwine to Booker Washington’; 
school and learn out of books. 

Ga. —I’ze gwine, too. Been hogip’ 
sugarcane all day. Tired. Come op 
les’ sing somethin’. : 

(He and Alabama girl join hands, step 
forward and sing one stanza of ‘(ji 
Kentucky Home,’’ the children Joining 
in the chorus. ) 

La. —I’m a little creole gir! from 
Louisiana. 

Ark.—Don’t forget that Arkansas is g 
good state, too: 

Texas—You’d know I was a Texas 
ranchman. Texas could put all New 
England in its vest pocket. You ought 
to see me ride my broncho and round up 
a few hundred head of cattle. Look out 
for my lasso! (Pretends he is going to 
throw it.) 

Okla. —I’m one of the few Indian boys 
left in Oklahoma. 

Columbia—Can’t we all sing ‘‘ Dixie?” 
(‘They sing one stanza. ) 

Columbia-—Now where are my Central 
States? (They wave flags and say, 
‘*Here.’’) We will let the boy from 
Chicago and the boy from Kansas speak 
for you. And we must hear from our 
Minnesota girl, too. You three may sail 
down the Mississippi River into the Gulf 
of Mexico. (Minnesota girl leads. Chi- 
cago boy speaks first.) 

Tll.—I’m from the hustling city of Chi- 
cago. It certainly deserves to be called 
‘‘the Hub.”’ Don’t you think so, you 
boys and girls from Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Ohio and Indiana? 

(They answer, ‘‘ Yes, indeed!’’) 

Kan.—Oh, no! Kansas is ‘‘the Hub.” 
It’s right in the center. And we are 
famous for being leaders in everything 
that’s worth while. There are no saloons 
in Kansas, and so of course there’s plenty 
of money there. é 

Minn.—Minnesota is the state for me. 
I thought I’d dress up as Minnehaha he- 
eause I live right near the Minnehaha 
Falls where Hiawatha’s Laughing Water 
sang. (All sing an Indian song. ‘The 
three return. ) 

Columbia—And now for the Western 
States. Tell us, children, where you 
live. 

Wash. (raising flag)—I’m from Wash- 
ington. 

Ore.—And I’m from Oregon. 

Columbia— Oh, yes, where the hig 
trees grow. 

Idaho—I’m a sheep herder from Idaho. 

Mont.—I shall have to stretch out my 


ne 


(Continued on page 77 





Something About the Contents of “Closing Day Exercises” 


Any teacher who is perplexed as to a Closing Day program can solve her difli- 


culty by purchasing a copy of ‘‘Closing Day Exercises. ”’ 


Should he desire to ar- 


range a program typical of the summer season, suggestive of flowers and birds and 
sunny outdoor hours he will be provided with all the material made up into <irills, 


songs, dialogues and recitations. 


Then there is a wonderful program eulogizing ‘‘Mother,’’ and what could be 


more appropriate for a Last Day exercise than a ‘‘Mothers’ Afternoon,’ 


program all about Mothers. 


? with a 


This year, especially, many teachers will want to give a patriotic prograin for 


the closing exercise. 
found some splendid patriotic features. 


Under the head ‘‘A Eulogy for Our Country’s Flag’’ wi!! be 


Then there are the exercises entitled ‘‘Joy in Country Living’”’ and ‘‘ Vacation 
Echoes’”’ that are most interesting and unusual in character, and are sure to be 


fitted to the needs of many teachers. 


Many Eighth Grade and Junior High School teachers will require the regular 


Commencement program with a Salutatory, History, Ciass Will, ete. 


All these 


forms are given in Part VI, under ‘‘Specimen Parts for Graduation. 
This book is the best book of its kind ever published. 
It will furnish ideas for Closing Day programs for years. 
Buy it this year and get the benefit of it now. 


Closing Day Exercises. 


By Grace B. Faxen. 


Price 30 cents. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y._ 
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Nature Study Seat Work 


The Audubon Society recommends this method of 
Instructor-Primary Plans at the rate of 13 for 
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aie Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


We will make up the page from you 
have in their memory the names 


of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. It is especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this 


+ We want our readers to fill this page for us. 
| selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. 


will be much appreciated, 
therefore desirable poems. 


The Seminole’s Reply 


Blaze, with your serried columns! 
I will not bend the knee! 

The shackles ne’er again shall bind 
The arm which now is free. 

I’ve mailed it with the thunder, 

* When the tempest muttered low; 

And where it falls, ye well may dread 
The lightning of its blow! 


I’ve scared ye in the city, 
I’ve sealped ye on the plain; 

Go, count your chosen, where they fell 
Beneath my leaden rain! 

I scorn your proffered treaty ! 
The paleface I defy! 

Revenge is stamped upon my spear, 
And blood my battle-cry! 


Some strike for hope of booty, 
Some to defend their all,— 
I battle for the joy I have 
To see the white man fall: 
I love, among the wounded, 
To hear his dying moan, 
And catch, while chanting at his side, 
The music of his groan. 


Ye’ve trailed me through the forest, 
Ye’ve tracked me o’er the stream; 
And struggling through the everglade, 
Your bristling bayonets gleam; 
But I stand as:should the warrior, 

With his rifle and his spear; 
The sealp of vengeance still is red, 
And warns ye-—-Come not here! 


I loathe ye in my bosom, 
I scorn ye with mine eye, 
And I’ll taunt ye with my latest breath, 
And fight ye till I die! 
I ne’er will ask ye quarter, 
And I ne’er will be your slave: 
But I’ll swim the sea of slaughter 
Till I sink beneath its wave! 
G. W. Patten. 


Barbara Frietchie 


Up from the meadows rich with corn 
Glear in the coo] September morn, 


The clustered spires of Frederick stand 
Green-walled by the hills of Maryland. 


Round about them orchards sweep, 
Apple and peach tree fruited deep, 


Fair as the garden of the Lord — 
To the eyes of the famished rebel horde, 


On that pleasant morn of the early fall 
When Te marched over the mountain- 
wall,— 


.Over the mountains winding down, 
Horse and foot, into Frederick town. 


-Forty flags with-their silver stars, 
Forty flags with their crimson bars, 


,F lapped in the merning wind; the sun 
‘Of noon looked down, and saw not one. 


Up rose old Barbara Frietchie then, 
Bowed with her fourscore years and ten; 


“Bravest of all in Frederick town, 


The nobler nature within him stirred 
To life at that woman’s deed and word: 


‘*Who touches a hair of yon gray head 
Dies like a dog; march on!’’ he said. 


All day long through Frederick street 
Sounded the tread of marching feet; 


All day long that free flag tost 
Over the heads of the rebel host. 


Ever its torn folds rose and fell 
On the loyal winds that loved it well; 


And through the hill-gaps sunset light 
Shone over it a warm good night. 


Barbara Frietchie’s work is o’er, 
And the Rebel rides on his raids no more. 


Honor to her! and let a tear 
Fall, for her sake, on Stonewall’s bier. 


Over Barbara Frietchie's grave, 
Flag of freedom and Union, wave! 


Peace and order and beauty draw 
Round thy symbol of light and law; 


And ever the stars above look down 
On thy stars below in Frederick town. 
—John G. Whittier. 


After the Battle 


‘*Brave Captain! canst thou speak? What 
is it thou dost see! 
A wondrous glory lingers on thy face, 
The night is past; I’ve watched the night 
with thee. 
Knowest thou the place?”’ 


‘The place? ’Tis Fair Oaks, comrade. 
Is the battle over? 
The victory—the victory—is it won? 
My wound is mortal; I know I cannot 
recover— 
The battle for me is done! 


‘*T never thought it would come to this! 
Does it rain? 
The musketry! Give me a drink; ah, 
that is glorious! 
Now if it were not for this pain—this 
pain— 
Didst thou say victorious? 


**Tt would not be strange, would it, if I 
do wander? 
A man can’t remember with a bullet 
in his brain. 
I wish when at home I had been a little 
fonder— 
Shall I ever be weil again? 


**TIt can make no difference whether I go 
from here or there; 
Thou’lt write to father and tell him 
when I am dead?— 
The eye that sees the sparrow fall num- 
bers every hair 
Even of this poor head. 


‘*Tarry awhile, comrade, the battle can 
wait tor thee; - 
T will try to keep thee but a few brief 





'Thou’lt say good-by to the friends at | 


“She took up the flag the men hauled | 


down; 


gIn her attic window the staff she set, 
‘To show that one heart was loyal yet. 


Up the street came the rebel tread, 
Stonewall Jackson riding ahead. 


‘Under his slouched hat left and right 
He glanced; the old flag met his sight. 


f 


“Halt !?*—the ‘dust-brown ranks stood | 


fast. 
**Fire!"’—out blazed the rifle-blast. 


“It shivered the window, pane and sash; 


moments longer ; 


home for me?— 
If only I were a little stronger! 


‘*T must not think of it. Thou art sorry 
for me? 
The glory—is it the glory?—makes me 
blind; 


| Strange, for the light, comrade, the light 


| 
! 
} 
| 
| 


I cannot see— 
Thou hast been very kind! 


‘Ido - think I have done so very much 
evil— 

I did not mean it. 
sleep, 


‘I lay me down to 


‘It rent the banner with seam and gash. | pray the Lord my soul’—just a little 


Quick, as it fell, from the broken staff 
“Dame Barbara snatched the silken scarf; 


She leaned far out on the window-sill, 
And shook it forth with a royal will. 


‘*Shoot, if you must, this old gray head, 
But spare your country’s flag,’’ she said. 


*A shade of sadness, a blush of shame, 
: Over the face of the leader came; 





rude and uncivil— 
Comrade, why dost thou weep? 


‘Oh! if human pity is so gentle and 
tender— 
Good-night, good friends! ‘I lay me 
down to sleep’-— 
Who from a Heavenly Father’s love 
needs a defender? - 
‘My soul to keep!’ 


Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. 
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There are many who 


** “Tf I should die before I wake’—com- 
rade, tell mother, 
Remember—‘I pray the Lord my soul 
to take!’ 
My musket thou’lt carry back to my lit- 
tle brother 
For my dear sake. 


‘*Attention, company! Reverse arms! 
Very well, men; my thanks. 
Where am I? Do I wander, comrade— 
wander again?— 
Parade is over. Company E, break 
ranks! break ranks!— 
I know it is the pain. 


‘*Give me thy strong hand; fain would I 
cling, comrade, to thee; 
I feel a chill air blown from a far-off 
shore; 
My sight revives; Death stands and looks 
at me. 
What waits he for? 


‘Keep back my ebbing pulse till I be 
bolder grown; 
I would know something of the Silent 


Land; 
It’s hard to struggle to the front, alone— 
Comrade, thy hand. : 


‘*The reveille calls! be strong, my soul, 
and peaceful; 
The Eternal City bursts upon my sight! 
The + a air with ravishing melody is 
ull— 
I’ve won the fight! 


‘*Nay, comrade, let me go; hold not my 
hand so steadfast; : 
I am commissioned—under marching 
orders— } 
I know the Future—let the Past be past— 
I cross the borders.’’ 


—Anonymous, 


The Coming Man 


A man cries out in the wilderness, 

And he has a terrible thing to tell, 

He cries aloud to age and youth— 

His words are hot with the sting of truth 

And fierce as the bite of hell. 

A man cries out in the wilderness, 

For his heart is raw to the world’s dis- 
tress; 

His soul is scarred with the people’s 
shame, 

And his message brands like flame. 

Oh, his breast is scarred and his hands 
are torn, 

He has blazed the trail through hate and 
scorn, 

Vice and ignorance, wrong and wrack— 

These are the foes he has beaten back; 

These are the beasts he holds at bay, 

And he cries: ‘‘Make way! Make way! 

Make way for the race that is to be— 

The conquering race, the coming man, 

Clean, courageous, intrepid, free, 

Pure as the great God’s plan, 

Dream of the ages—a vision dim— 

Martyrs have burned and died for him; 

Prophets have preached him, unafraid; 

For him we have wept, we have prayed. ”’ 

A man cries out in the wilderness, 

And the lightning’s wrath is in his face. | 

A man cries out in the wilderness, 

And he pleads for the human race. 

For I tell you, a race shall come to birth, 

Godlike, glorious on this earth, 

As far in advance of the present man 

As the heavens that we scan. 

Did we dream it could breed from low 
desire? 

Did we dream it could rise from bestial 

‘ mire? 

Could the beautiful, celestial thing 

From lust and lechery spring? 

A man cries out in the wilderness, 

And his heart is raw to the world’s dis- 
tress, 

With terrible truth his feet are shod, 

= way for the sons of 
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The Old Man in the Model Chur, 


Well, wife, I’ve found the mode! churey) 
I worshiped there to-day! ; 





| It made me think of good old times fg. 
| fore my hair was gray; 
_ The meetin’-house was fixed up mop 


than they were years ago, 
| But then I felt, when | went in, ; 
| wasn’t built for show. 


_ The sexton didn’t seat me away back hy 

| the door; 

He knew that I was old and deat, as wa 
as old and poor; 

He must have been a Christian, for he 
led me boldly through 

The long aisle of that crowded chureh'tp 
find a pleasant pew. 


I wish you’d heard that singin’; it ha 
the old-time ring; 

The preacher said, with trumpet voice: 

~ **Let all the people sing!’’ 

The tune was ‘‘Coronation,’’ and the 
music upward rolled, 

Till I thought I heard the angels striking 
all their harps of gold. 


My deafness seemed to melt away; m 
spirit caught the fire; 

| I joined my feeble, trembling voice with 
that melodious choir, 
' And sang as in my youthful days: “Le 
| angels prostrate fall, 

Bring forth the royal diadem, and crow 
Him Lord of all.’’ 


I tell you, wife, it did me good to sing 
that hymn once more; 

1 felt like some wrecked mariner who 
gets a glimpse of shore; 

I almost wanted to lay down this weather. 
beaten form, 

; And anchor in that blessed port forever 

| from the storm. 





| The preachin’? Well, I can’t just tell al 
that the preacher said; i 

I know it wasn’t written; I know it 
wasn’t read; 

He hadn’t time to read it, for the light- 
nin’ of his eye 

Went flashin’ ’long from pew to pew, nor 
passed a sinner by. 


The sermon wasn’t flowery; ’twas. sim: 
ple Gospel truth; 
It fitted poor old men like me; it fitted 
hopeful youth; 
|’Twas full of consolation, 
hearts that bleed; 
’Twas full of invitations, to Christ and 
| not to creed. 
| The preacher made sin hideous in Gen 
tiles and in Jews; 
He shot the golden sentences down in the 
finest pews; 
And—though I can't see very well— 
saw the falling tear 
That told me hell was some ways off, and 
heaven very near. 





for weary 


How swift the golden moments fled 
within that holy place! 

How brightly beamed the light of heaven 
from every happy face! 

Again I longed for that sweet time when 
triend shall meet with friend— 


| **When congregations ne’er break up, 


and Sabbaths have no end.’’ 


I hope to meet that minister—that con- 
gregation, too— 

In that dear home beyond the stars that 
shine from heaven’s blue; 

I doubt not I’ll remember, beyond |ife’s 
evenin’ gray, 

The happy hour of worship in that model 
church to-day. 


Dear wife, the fight will soon be fought; 
the vict’ry soon be won; 

The shinin’ goal is just ahead; the race 
is nearly run; 

O’er the river we are nearin’, they are 
throngin’ to the shore, 

To shout our safe arrival where the weary 





—Angela Morgan. 


weep no more. 
—John H. Yates. 











’"l Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Lessons 


(See ‘‘Spring’’ on pages 34 and 35 of this issue.) 
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Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 


Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Club 


Our readers are invited to contribute short, helpful methods and devices to this department. Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi- 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they 


will be destroyed. Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, Osage, Iowa. 


May-Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 
‘A HAPPY. May to you,.as full of joy 


» 


as of beauty and unfoldment! What 

a lot of: days there are in May to 
celebrate, and each so much worth ob- 
serving! May Day, Mother’s Day, Peace 
‘Day, Memorial'Day, and, in many schools, 
Glosing Day, too! 
, I am very much obliged to those who 
.wrote letters about Mother’s Day and 
Memorial Day;*but doesn’t it seem as 
though I ought to have had more, they 
are such very imp6ftant days? And so is 
Peace Day. Don’t you celebrate them? 
Then please write me letters now telling 
how.you did it, to print’ next year. I 
know a great many are interested in 
Mother’s Day, for I received many let- 
ters last year asking about it. It is for 
such that these facts are given. 

Mother’s Day is observed in churches 
and Sunday Schodls on the second Sun- 
day in May, and in schools or social cen- 
ters on the Friday afternoon or Saturday 
evening preceding this day. All the 
mothers of the pupils are especially in- 
vited to the celebration, and each one is 
given a white carnation, which has been 
chosen as the emblem of the day. The 
exercises include anything that will make 
the mothers feel that their children ap- 
preciate them and the children realize 
how much the mothers are to them. So 
often in childhood a mother’s ministra- 
tions are accepted as unthankfully as the 
air and the sunlight, not because children 
are naturally ungrateful, but because 
they do not think. They have always 
had that care since before they can re- 
member. The more unselfish the care 
the less it is noticed—till the children 
grow up to be parents themselves and 
see what it involves. You know that it 
has been said that an unselfish mother 
makes a selfish child and a selfish mother 
an unselfish child. There is too much 
truth in it. But manifestly the unselfish 
mothers are not the ones who will cor- 
rect it. Here is where the schools have 
a splendid opportunity. 

Here is an item or two for the history 
of the movement which you will want 
.some child to give. 

The first Mother’s Day was celebrated 
in Philadelphia in 1907. It was inaugu- 
rated by Miss Anna Jarvis in memory of 
her own mother who had recently died, 
and who was very much beloved by the 
Sunday School children and all who knew 
her. On May 10, 19138, a resolution 
passed the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives and Senate commending 
Mother’s Day for observance by the two 
houses of Congress, the president and his 
cabinet and other heads of government 
departments. So we may feel that we 
are in distinguished company when we 
observe it. 

The very best part of the celebration 
described by our Texas correspondent 
is the little letter of appreciation each 
pupil wrote to his mother. What treas- 


ures these letters will be through the 
years to come can be fully realized only 
by one who has had a mother’s ex- 
perience: 





Teachers’ Exchange 


The pupils in the fourth grade taught 
by (Miss) Anna Schmid, Coraopolis, Pa., 
would like to exchange letters with 
fourth grade of Atlanta, Ga. 

(Miss) Lillian C. Howard, Training 


School, North Chelmsford, Mass., would |, 


be glad to exchange with some teacher 
in the south for picture postals of cotton 
growing and cotton picking. 

The pupils (all grades) of (Mr.) Ray F. 
Brown, Airydale, Pa., would like to cor- 
respond with pupils in the southern, 
western and New England states. 

The fifth grade pupils of (Miss) Edna 
Fuller, Delia, Kansas, would like to ex- 
change letters with pupils of the fifth 
grade in the western, southern or east- 
ern states, or in the islands. 

The pupils of (Miss) Bethana Webb, 
Jevi Falls, Wisconsin, would like to ex- 
change letters for language and geogra- 
phy use with the pupils of schools in 
southern or western states. 

The pupils of (Miss) Margaret Hoga- 


-boarn, Lenore, Idaho, third and fourth 


grades, would like to exchange letters as 
part of their geography and language 
exercises with children of similar grades 
in the eastern states, Porto Rico, the 
Philippines and Hawaii. 

(Miss) Julia M. Freund, West Mc- 
Henry, Ill., and her pupils would like to 
exchange letters and geography exercises 
with teachers and pupils in the Philip- 
pines or Porto Rico. 

The fifth and sixth grade pupils of 
(Miss) Hannah Henningsen, Graettinger, 
Iowa, would like to exchange letters 
with teachers and pupils of the same 
grades in the southern states, especially 
where cotton, tobacco, rice, indigo and 
pineapples are grown. 

(Miss) J. Nicholson, teacher at Clif- 
tondale, Mass., would like to correspond 
with some teacher who is alone and of 
quiet tastes who would be interested in 
co-operative living during the long sum- 
mer vacation. 

The sixth and seventh grade pupils of 
(Miss) Mabel Sullivan, Dogden, N. Dak., 
would like to exchange letters with pupils 
in the same grades in the Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands and Alaska. 


Help-One-Another-Club 
For Mother’s Day 


Mother’s Day is a day we worked for 
weeks ahead. I saved the best drawings, 
cuttings, construction and number work 
until [had work from each pupil. A 
few days before the celebration, the 
little folks wrote the following invita- 
tion to take home to mother: 

**Come, mother dear; 
Please come and hear 
Us in our work and play 
On all of next Friday.’’ 

The night before I stretched wires 
about the room and posted up the work 
so that each mother could see just what 
her child had done. Instead of an elab- 
orate program, we had our regular work, 
recitations, games, physical culture, 
folk dances and handwork. Every moth- 
er loved to see what her child could 





do, and every child loved to show moth- 
er. Before our visitors left they each 
received a paper carnation that the chil- 
dren had made a few days before.— 
FLORENCE ELy, Montana. 


Mother’s Day for Older Pupils 


The pupils of our fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades sent out invitations to their moth- 
ers to be present on Friday afternoon. 
These invitations were in the form of 
carnations, made during the drawing 
periods, and contained the following little 
verse: 

‘*We invite you, mother dear, 

On Mother's Day to visit here; 

We love you dearly, and wish to show 
Some of our gratitude, you know.’’ 


Each mother was met at the door and 
a white carnation pinned onher. All the 
children wore white carnations of tissue 
paper made from the pattern given in 
the April, 1916, Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans. Our program was: 

1. Song—‘‘Mother.’’ By the school. 

2. Carnation Drill—By ten girls in 
white crepe paper dresses with baskets 
of paper carnations. 

8. Recitation—‘‘Who Loved Best?’’ 

4, Reading — ‘‘Somebody’s Mother.”’ 
Given by one of the larger girls, while 
several of the smaller pupils, in costume, 
dramatized it. 

5. Song—‘‘Mother Mine.’’ By the 
School. 

6. Recitation—“The White Carnation.’’ 

7. ‘*Mother’s Pie.’’ A large pasteboard 
and paper pie containing something nice 
the teacher or pupils had heard each 
child say about his mother during the 
year was passed around and each mother 
read aloud what was on the slip she 


drew. 

8. ‘*Mother’s Drill.’’ By sixteen girls 
dressed in black dresses, with white 
aprons, powdered hair, and spectacles. 

9. ‘*Mother’s Little Helpers.’’ By four 
girls and four boys. 

10. Contest—‘‘Why I Love Mother.’’ 
Compositions of one-half page by three 
grades. As the grades were small these 
were read aloud and the mothers voted 
by number for the best, without know- 
ing the name of the author. The child 
having the best received the bouquet of 
carnations on the teacher’s desk. 

After the program each mother was 
given an envelope neatly addressed to 
her and containing a real billet douz from 
wl son or daughter.—LUCILLE PERRY, 

exas. 


Memorial Day in the Primary Room 


Memorial Day is always celebrated in 
our primary room very simply but pret- 
tily. I announce that we will celebrate 
Memorial Day; the children are each re- 
quested to bring a special bouquet of 
flowers on the following morning. 

On the next morning we have a boun- 
tiful supply of pretty bouquets, which 
we put into vases. The extra flowers 
also are put in water to keep them from 
withering. I have many flags tacked 
here and there in the room. My black- 
board border is either flags or soldier 
boys. A large flag is placed in front of 
my desk. Twined around the staff is a 








strip of blue and gray cloth and a gy. 
land of flowers. 

The opening exercise is first a Soldier 
song game found in Hofer’s book of sing. 
ing games. The Soldier March song found 
in Riley’s ‘‘Child’s World”’ is sung while 
the children march and carry flags. The 
morning talk is about Memorial Day and 
why we remember it. Each child has 
the privilege of giving his own ideas at 
this time. 

The following exercise, which the chil. 
dren have studied several days, is re. 
peated. 


Boys—Blue our Northern soldiers wore, 
Girls—And those of the South wore 
suits of gray. 


All— 

Entwined beneath our flag, to-day, 
With sweetest blossoms of the May, 
Are these two colors, Blue and Gray. 


Girls— 
Under the sod and the dew, 
' Waiting the judgment day, 
_ Love and tears for the Blue, 
Tears and love for the Gray. 


Then the children sing ‘‘The Battle 
ery of Freedom,’’ and ‘‘ America,’’ wav- 
ing flags as they sing. During the story 
period stories are told concerning Me- 
morial Day. 

Throughout the different recitations of 
the day the best readers, spellers, or those 
that have perfect papers, have the honor 
of carrying a flag, or are presented with 
a beautiful flower to be taken home ‘to 
mother. 

‘rhe afternoon session is opened by Flag 
or May songs. Flowers are passed to 
every child in school, and then, to the 
children’s surprise, six of our largest 
boys march in dressed like soldiers, 
carrying flags, one beating a drum, and 
another playing a short tune on a horn. 
The children cheer when they see the 
little soldiers. The soldiers march to the 
front of the room, I step to the organ 
and we sing the Soldier March song. 
After the song is finished a march is 
played and the children march forward 
and present their flowers to the soldiers. 

In the afternoon handwork period each 
child makes a crown of flowers to wear 
home.’ 

I have about a dozen small half-hoops 
wound with green crepe paper. We tie 
flowers here and there on'them and use 
them in a short drill, also some of us hold 
them to make arches for other children 
to pass through while singing. 

At the close of the school period I an- 
nounce that all our bouquets and a feW 
of our flags will be sent to the cemetery 
to help decorate the graves.—Hore M. 
Warp, Kansas. 


A Homecoming Dinner 


Did you ever have a Homecoming Din- 
ner? Try it sometime and see if the old 
and young do not freely give of their 
best selves to the melting-pot of general 
enthusiasm. : 

All former pupils and teachers with 
their families were invited through the 
columns of the newspaper. Several early 

(Continued on page 64) 
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pleasant cleaning to the teeth. 
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room instruction in the tooth- 
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settlers -who.had experienced the.pioneer 
struggle of Kansas and who either lived 
in the district or had until recently lived 
there were interviewed and gave promise 
The children in the school 
We had great fun 


of short talks. 
prepared a program. 
making quaint folk dance costumes fc 


the girls and Indian headbands for the 
The schoolhouse had 
h¢en newly decorated, fresh cheesecloth 
curtains were made by the mothers of 
the pupils, bright red sumac leaves were 
gracefully banked over the bookcase and 
pictures, and goldenrod and asters — 

ur 


smaller children. 


arranged effectively on the organ. 
small kitchenette was equal to the tas 


of furnishing coffee for the crowd we 


expected. 


On the eventful day the long paper- 
covered tables groaned with fried chick- 


en, salads, sandwiches, cakes, jams an 
fruits. 
began. 


were told of the hardships of pionee 
days. 


given by the children at intervals. 


greetings from former teachers. 


It was interesting to have a pupil of 
the first school present as well as two 
pioneer day pupils whose children and 
grandchildren had attended school. Next 


year we hope to have the event repeated 


and our ambition is to collect for exhibit 
relics such as furniture, dresses, samplers 
anid anything of interest. — MARIETTA 


DAVIs, Kansas 


Closing Day 


I sent invitations to patrons asking 


them to visit the school on the afternoon 
of Closing Day. For the program I se- 
: lected recitations which the children had 
} memorized and dramatized during the 
. term. The first and second classes had 
} several little dialogues selected from 
ttheir readers. One of the older pupils 
prepared an original greeting. 
Two days previous to the event, the 
children stayed after school and we gave 
the schoohouse a thorough cleaning. I 
bought a ball of twine, a package of pa- 
per clips and a package of tacks. I care- 
fully sorted the drawings and all the 
written work which the children had 
handed in during the term. I tacked 
twine on two sides of the room, stretch- 
ing it very tightly. By means of the 
clips I fastened the drawings to the 
twine. At intervals along the wainscot- 
ing I tacked posters done in crayon work. 
The written work, penmanship and com- 
positions [ arranged on a long table. 
On Friday morning one of the eighth 
grade boys gathered ferns, and we put 
ferns, long-stemmed roses and peonies in 
hig Chinese vases. On Friday afternoon 
the schoolhouse was crowded. After the 
program I served ice-cream and cake. — 
C. P., California. 


Three Suggestions for Closing Day 
Invitations 


1. Divide the school into two commit- 
tees and have them invite friends and 
neighbors. Each side endeavors to se- 
cure the most guests. 

2. Send programs, neatly written by 
pupils, to parents and neighbors. 

3. Cut white or tinted cardboard into 
novel shapes and write invitations on 
them. Pretty designs are maple and oak 
leaves, a pumpkin, or a bird flying with 
a tiny note in its mouth bearing the in- 
vitation.—M. H., Iowa. 


Bird Work for Country Schools 


| know of no better way to interest 
children in birds than to have them do 
something that will bring the birds 
nearer to them, so they can study 
them at close range. We have a window 
in- our school on which is placed a trough 
of bird feed, a wash basin where the bird 
can take their baths, and a shallow basin 
in which is kept clear fresh drinking- 
water. By a study of bird charts we are 
able to attract the kind we wish to study 
by giving him the food he likes. 

As a result of our feeding and caring 
for them, the grove of trees in our schoo! 
yard is alive with beautiful song birds. 
Of course this cannot be done so well in 


After we had eaten, the program 
In simple effective talks the for- 
tunate children of the present generation 


Often the lighter side of those 
carly days was touched upon but more 
frequently the theme was the pathos and 
the tragedy. Songs and folk-dances = 

e 
last person on the program was the 
county superintendent, a former teacher 
in the district, who read some letters and 
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are_easy. to domesticate. Read Hodge's 
‘*Nature Study and Life.’’ The lessons 
the children get are manifold, for such 
bird study teaches the child gentleness, 
patience, kindness and a love for all God’s 
wonderful creatures.—A. L. J., Georgia. 
or 


A Fine Exercise for Parents’ Day 


|This letter, which has had to be much 
shortened, is not labeled ‘‘A Way of 
Bringing about Home and School. Co- 
operation,’’ but I do not see how there 
could be a better way than to have the 
pupils prepare some such work as this.— 
B. E. B 


k The legislature of Minnesota has set 


apart March first for Minnesota Day. A 
bulletin was issued containing suggestive 
outlines for a program. Taking the bul- 
letin as a guide, we made a study of our 
neighborhood, adding to it something of 
the adjoining townships, the county and 
the state. Each child above the third 
grade made a booklet. 

Three maps were drawn; a map of the 
township, showing the state roads, 
county roads, railroads, Jefferson High- 
way, the villages, the homes of the chil- 
dren, the schoolhouse, town hall, old log- 
ging camp, etc.; a map of the county; 
map of the state, showing particularly 
all the noted places near our home, Itasca 
Lake, Mississippi River, Height of Land, 
Red Lake, old trails, ete. Then they 
filled their books according to the follow- 
ing outline: ; ¥ 
1. Derivation and meaning of the 
names of our state and county, and 
names of places in our vicinity. 

2. The Indians. : 

3. The early explorers. 

4. The first settlers. 

5. Description of the country as they 
found it; soil, surface, forests, wild ani- 
mals, fish, birds, fruits, etc. 

6. The homestead; making the selec- 
tion; filing; Homestead Law. 

7. Building the shanty. The furniture; 
brought with them; home-made. 

8. Clearing and breaking the land. 
The first crop. How money was earned 


d 


4 


and many irksome tasks.. 


together. —A TEACHER IN THE NORTH. 


Bringing Home and School into Co- 
operation 


place. It might not work so well in 
sented. 
my visiting day. 


forward with great pleasure to the Fri 


sure the parents like it.” .o be sure 
am sometimes tired Friday afternoon 


school. 


discussing. I explain my method and al 
that I know the parents are‘a little puz 
zled about. 


the work of their children. 
freely. 


where all ‘‘shop talk’’ is left out. 


ber. 


will take me home the second Friday, 
and so on, until I have visited all the 
homes. 
1. Should something turn up to make it 
impossible for me to go, 1 send a note 
home the day before. The parents send 
me a note if they are unable to receive 
me.—I. A. N., Nebraska. 


A Mother and Teacher Help-One-Another 





to live upon while improving the land. | 


Club 


I have. found 
this plan more successful than any other 
for bringing home and school interests 


I have solved the problem for this 


city school where many homes are repre- 
I have selected-every Friday as 
I go to the pupil’s 
home after school and in most cases stay 
till the next morning. The pupils look 


day when they can claim me and I feel 


but I march along like-a‘soldier, knowing 
how much it means for the success of my 
While visiting I first bring up 
the incidents in school that I think need 


I have the parents ask me 
questions about discipline, teaching and 
I discuss 
I ask for criticism both good 
and bad, and I get it. I never need to 
be wondering just what my standing is. 
I know it. They tell me when [ fail and 
when I succeed. After the professional 
discussion we have an informal visit 


In order that the parents may. know 
always when to expect me, I take as 
many little square pieces of paper as 
there are homes represented in my school. 
Il number them 1, 2, 3, ete., and let the 
eldest pupil from each home draw a num- 
The child who gets Number 1 can 
claim me the first Friday. Number 2 


Then IJ begin again at Number 
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schoolroom, and appointed two captains 
one to watch the door, the other the Win. 
dows, to keep the children from watgh. 
ing me while I was outside hiding pres. 
ents that | had bought for them. [| hjq 
these in trees, tall grass, under the steps 
ete. When they were hidden I came in 
and said, ‘‘Children, I have hidden preg. 
ents for you all over the school yapq 
The presents are wrapped in paper with 
your names on the outside. When yoy 
find a present that does not belong ty 
you do not touch jit, or tell where 
whose it is. Do not open your presents 
until all are found.”’ 

I had given the girls fancy plates ana 
!| the boys cups and saucers. 

It was four o’clock when the party 
broke up and all expressed themselves as 
having a very nice time.—CLArRA E 
DuRANT, lowa. 


a 


I The Spring Sand-Table 


Last May. we worked out the most, in. 
teresting table of the year. Then it was 
that we studied, talked and found out all 
we could about farm and country life. 
Some of the children, having relatives jp 
the country, or at one time having lived 
there, were eager to tell of their various 
experiences. Each morning every one 
had an opportunity to tell what he kney, 
After learning all we could about the 
country, we decided to make a model 
farm on our sand-table. First of all we 
decided we must have a farmhouse. A 
simple one, constructed in the drawing 
period, was used. We drew the plans on 
the board, deciding very carefully just 
where to have the house, the pasture, 
meadow, corn-field, orchard and garden, 
The house was put on the highest point 
of land, for correct drainage. We 
planted beans and onions in the garden. ' 
Corn seed, previously soaked in warm 
water, was planted. A plow was made 
of clay. Grass seed was sown in the 
pasture. Soon our-sand-table looked as 
though spring had stepped into our room. 
Save for the orchards, the farm was 
now complete.  ‘I'wo little girls from the 


Logging. Going to harvest fields 
Dakota. Incidents of home life. 
the neighbors helped one another. 
9. Organization of township, 
district, ete. 

10. Industries of township; lumbering 
farming. 

Il. Products. a. Those shipped 
other places: lumber, laths, 
railroad ties, cordwood, pulp wood, pota 
toes, onions, butter, cream, eggs, 
stock, blueberries. 46. Those kept 
home: eanning fruits and vegetables. 
The Girls’ Garden and Canning Club. 
12. Forest reservation and fire preven 
tion: caring for the young trees; forest 


ti 


fighting the fire; the damage done. 
terial, as our school is in the northern 


county. Indians were 
county when the children’s parents came, 
and there was trading for furs, bead- 
work, baskets, moccasins, etc. About 
two miles from our schoolhouse is a lake 
where a few beavers live, coming, per- 
haps, from Itasca Lake. In another 
near-by lake are sunken logs fastened to- 
gether, thought to be some contrivance 
built by the Hudson Bay Co. These 
things made the study of the early ex- 
plorers and trappers more interesting. 
—J. M., Minnesota. 


A Sunshine Bank _ 


Have you tried the Sunshine Bank plan 
in your school? Let me tell you how we 
do it. The bank is open from 8:30 until 
9 o’clock each morning. At that time 
my desk is surrounded by eager deposi- 
tors. No deposits may be made later. 
Anything done at home that will make 
the day’s work lighter for father or 
mother, any kindness to or sacrifice for 
school or playmates is a deposit. Each 
deposit is entered in a book in which I 
have written the names of my forty pu- 
pils in alphabetical order. The depositor 
with the largest account the week before 
Christmas is to receive a prize. 

Mine is a rural school, and these are 
some of the deposits brought in: younger 
brothers and sisters dressed; beds made; 
floors swept; wood and water carried in; 





a town or city school, but native birds 


in | 
How 


sehool 


shingles, 


live 
at 


fires the children have seen; how started; 


It was an easy matter for the children 
to find a large amount of interesting ma- 


part of Minnesota, and all of the parents 
were among the first settlers of the 
; living in the 


Last. year soon after I came the women 
| of the neighborhood formed a club which 
| they called the Help-One-Another Club, 
| and I was glad to join them, for by doing 
_| so ] saw a way to bring the mothers of 
>! my pupils in touch with the school. 

The club meets every two weeks in the 
afternoon at the homes of its members, 
and when it is my turn to entertain [ 
have them come to the schoolhouse. On 
club days the children are always willing 
to let me shorten intermissions or call 
school earlier in the morning so that I 
can get. to the place of meeting an hour 
or more before the club adjourns. When 
the club meets at the schoolhouse we 
have a program, an exhibit of the chil 
dren’s work and refreshments. [| find it. 
a great incentive to the children’to work 
for these exhibits, and the club members 
have shown great interest in them and in 
the school in every way.—L. b., Wyo- 
ming. 


A Country School Frolic 

On the last day of school, in May, 1916, 
we had studies until eleven-thirty A. M., 
and then the children (fifteen in number) 
were invited out on the playground. 
Each was requested to get a stick from 
the willow tree, and put a sharp point at 
one end. The older ones saw that the 
smaller ones were supplied. While the 
children were getting their sticks ready 
one of the oldest boys and I dug a hole 
for the fire with which to roast -wieners 
and toast marshmallows. Each family 
had given me ten cents, making fifty 
cents, for the wieners, and I had fur- 
nished two pounds of marshmallows. 
By the time the sticks were sharpened 
and the fire was built, it was dinner time. 
Each child got his lunch box and all 
formed a circle around the fire on the 
grass. 
For two hours after dinner out-door 
games were played, such as ‘‘ Drop the 
Handkerchief,’’ ‘‘Come to Supper’”’ and 
**Potato and Egg Races. ’”’ 
At two-thirty we went into the school- 
room for a ‘‘Peanut Hunt.’’ I had hid- 
den peanuts all over the room. The one 
who found the most peanuts got the 
first prize, the one the least the ‘‘ booby. ”’ 
After the hunt was over I gave nuts to 
the ones who did not find many, so that 
all received the same amount. 





clothes mended; crippled birds cared for, 


country brought sprigs of peach and ap- 
ple trees full of buds. We put them in 
small bottles filled with water and buried 
them in the sand. The buds blessomed 
in one night, as our schoolroom was warm. 
Pupils from other rooms came to look 
at our farm. Teachers and parents came 
also because of the enthusiasm of the 
children. The love of nature and the 
beauty of country life were more success- 
fully implanted in those youthful minds 
by this one realistic attempt than 1n any 
other way which we had worked out dur- 
ing the school year.—-MARGARET Brown, 
Missouri. 


Beautifying the Schoolroom 


We are very proud of our schoolreom, 
for we have changed it. from a cheerless 
whitewashed place of dreariness to a 
cozy, cheerful looking school home. To 
do this we took afternoon excursions 
through woodlands, swamps and farms, 
gathering treasures for decoration. We 
used bulrushes—top, stem and leaves— 
bittersweet branches, with leaves and 
clusters of berries, ivy vines, and berries 
and branches of trees that do not shed 
their leaves, such as the black oak; and 
also other swamp plants with blue and 
red berries, such as the hatpin plant, and 
many that we could not identify. ‘These 
all keep splendidly in a cool, dry, well- 
ventilated place. The pupils especially 
liked a bouquet of oak leaves en the 
branch, several bunches of bittersweet 
fruit, a few bulrushes and a branch of 
holly. 

We change our decorations once 4 
month, pictures and all. I find that if 
the children own or donate at leasta 
part of the decorative material and help 
to arrange it they appreciate it more 
and, incidentally, learn lessons in deco- 
rating. One month we had only bird 
pictures mounted on olive green paste- 
board, but many who saw the room told 
us it could not be prettier. In the spring 
after the frosts were over the children 
brought carrots from home, such as had 
been kept in the cellars and were not 
wilted much. These we cut evenly at 
the root end, made hollow, filled with 
water, and hung them in the south win- 
dows. Within a few days they began to 
grow and each became a beautiful mass 
of greenery.—SOPHIA KUEHNER, Wis- 
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At Dawn {| Columbia. 


From the Overture to William Tell 


umbia 


et hn A 5795 b763 
(Ro-see’-nee) Double-Disc Record Disc Recorg 


{ FACT ) 


HE Overture to William Tell is a form 
of composition generally used as an 





introduction to an opera. The music of crip. 

the opera itself is not definitely used in pling 
this instance. Rossini suggests. the story in , 
four pieces of program music. Program Music ing 
may be described as music that d/lustrates or is ace 
associated with a single detached thought or a ion 
succession of scenes from a story. This series re, 
of four moods or pictures in this overture well by 
illustrates music of the program type. A 


All through Part I the movement of the har- 
mony is upward, thus suggesting in musical 
sound the dawning of morning and its develop- 
ment into day. The first upward thenie is given 
by the oboes and violoncellos.. . After a short 
prelude the listener hears a beautiful song melody 
which depicts the gradual development. into day. 
The melody in itself is suggestive of ‘quietness 
and peace, of the serenity and lonely grandeur of 
the Alpine heights. 


It is most interesting to contraat. this musical | 








description of dawn as depicted” by Rossini 
with that used as a description of.,morning in 
Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite. The music employed 
to represent this early morning scene is as widely 
different as are the temperament.and nature of 
the two composers. 


Groachino Antonio Rossini (1792-1868) was 
a native of Pesaro, Italy. His music in general 
is characterized as theatrical. The melodies 
are sensuous and emotional but of much sweet- 
ness and pathos. Rossini began many reforms 
that were enlarged and used by Verdi and our 
modern Italian composers. 
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Columbia Teaching Cards have on one side the “Facts” of a composition, 


definitions, and a sketch of the composer’s life. 


But it is the ‘‘Mood” of a piece of music which arouses our interest and stimulates 
our appreciation. On the other side of these Columbia Teaching Cards the ‘‘Mood” 


of each composition is given. 


Do you not want to know the “Fact” and ‘‘Mood” of Rossini’s ‘“STORM” 


from that famous William Tell Overture? 


Send for Sample Card today. 
if you mail us the attached coupon. 
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RADE 
a necisre Aa 


Like the beauty of 
young womanhood 
—simple—pure—cap- 
tivatingly refreshing 
—Coca-Cola bases 
its goodness neither 
on art nor artifici- 
ality. A delicious 
and refreshing com- 
bination of the 
wholesome products 
of Nature. 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE CocA-CoLA Co.,, ATLANTA, GA. 
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Two Helps 


When bothered by children telling on 
their little neighbors I make the letter 
T with my fingers. Not a word is 
said. The child goes no farther than the 
tirst phrase of what he was going to say, 
as none of them like to be called Tattle- 
tales. 

1 have taught the second grade to/ spell 
‘‘position.’’ Instead of the ever-tiring 
‘*Position!’’ which they hear and heed 
not, I start to spell ‘‘P-o-s-’’ and they 
finish the word. Or I put a large ‘‘P’’ 
on the board, which straightens up our 
room in a minute. —MABEL SMITH, Min- 
nesota. 


Arithmetic Helps 


To arouse the interest of seventh grade 
pupils in their arithmetic, encourage 
them to bring the various forms of notes, 
checks, drafts, bonds, etc., to school. In 
practically every community all of the 
forms may be secured by the children. If 
they cannot get them all, the teacher 
should secure those that are missing. 
These forms should be mounted on heavy 
gray cardboard and properly labeled. 
They should be kept where the children 
may have easy access to them. , 

Stocks and bonds, that old nightmare 
to children, may be made more reai if 
the children are asked to clip stock and 
bond quotations from the daily papers. 
If the school district or any nearby cor- 
poration has issued bonds, or 1f any of 
the parents happen to have certificates 
of Stocks or bonds that. may he lent to 
the teacher, the children soon become 
familiar with this kind of wealth. 

It is often a problem for the eighth 
grade teacher in the smaller cities, as 
well as for the country teacher, to secure 
the necessary blocks and solids used in 
teaching mensuration. Cube root blocks, 
pyramids, cones and other forms may be 
made with stiff cardboard and fastened 
together with passe partout binding. A 
croquet ball which has been sawed into 
pyramids with a fine-toothed saw and 
tastened together by means of small 
tacks and black tape may be used to ex 
plain the process of finding the volume 
ot a sphere.—KATE A. WHITE, Illinois. 


A Star Credit System 


We have had a good time earning stars, 
and the idea is a help in many ways 
in our schoolroom. I never liked the 
idea of ranking pupils, although I did it, 
for it seems that we needed some in 
centive. Now we have a space on our 
blackboard for each one of our rows of 
pupils, and a little white chalk star is 
given for many things. If each one in 
the row is present and on time, that 
counts one star for the row. If all in 
the row get ‘‘one-hundred’’ in numbers or 
spelling. If one in the row can recite the 
memory gem. If I send the first five to 
the board for spelling or numbers, the 
first one through, with work correctly 
and neatly written, counts one for his 
row; then we try the next five, and so 
on. There are many other ways to earn 
stars that the teacher can think of. 
When we have ten white stars, we erase 
and place a red star at the top of a large 
sheet of drawing paper containing spaces 
for each of the rows. We keep working 
till we have secured a star for each of 
the six rainbow colors. Then the row 
that has the six colored stars first may 
choose any seat they wish from the other 
rows, not more than two from each row. 
If there is a question as to who should 
choose first, use the grades, the highest 
choosing first. One of the best helps in 
government is the fact that we lose stars 
when any one in the row drops a pencil, 
book, ruler or anything that makes a 
noise; if one does not stand properly 
when reciting, and several. other points 
in good order. It takes us about a month 
for one row to get the six stars. —PEARL 
BINFORD, Ohio. 


Better Than Keeping In at Recess 


I have found a splendid device for my 
first and second grades. I draw a large 
picture of a jail on the board. In this 
is written the name of any one who mis- 
behaves. ‘lhe name must stay two days, 


and the child is not allowed to go to the 
board for amusement during that time. 
I explain the situation on the principle 
that the bad cannot be allowed the same 
freedom as the good. 


It works.—INA C. 





BROWN, Texas. 
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Instead of Keeping In 


I have designated the two front gor. 
ners of my schoolroom as Sunshine Cor. 
ner and Cloudy Corner. Every morning 
all the names of the good children ap. 
pear upon the Sunshine Board, Written 
with sunshine chalk. I find this to he 
an excellent plan to promote good order 
Of course to be kept in the Sunshine 
Corner the pupil must do nothing that , 
cheerful happy sunbeam wouldn’t dp, 
I restrict the pupils whose names appear 
in the Cloudy Corner more than onee 
during the week from engaging in oy 
usual Friday afternoon games which the 
pupils always look forward to. —Rogp 
CHEEK, Missouri. 


Another Way 


I allow a pupil who has mishehavey 
to have his recess with the others, byt 
give him no honors in the games. [| fing 
that this distinction impresses the other 
children and does more to keep them jp 
order than the staying in process.—y, 
EVERARD HALL, South Dakota. 


Gardening on Paper 


During our nature study period each 
child planted a garden on paper. A 
sheet. of paper represented an acre of 
ground. On this they marked off spaces 
to represent plots for the different. vege. 
tables, all according to their own ideas 

The next day the children brought seed 
catalogues and for the arithmetic lesson 
found the quantity and price of seed re 
quired. With the paper money they had 
previously made for busy work, they ap- 
plied to me as postmistress for postal 
money orders for the amounts needed, 
They were eager for the language lesson 
when each member was permitted to 
write a business letter to a firm, order 
ing the seed and enclosing the money 
order. 

The children were especially interested 
in this work at this time of year, as 
they heard so much about gardening at 
home. Last) month I told them of 
Luther Burbank and his suecess in the 
plant world. — ETHEL MOoLeER, West 
Virginia. 


A School Tag Day 


The children of our school wanted a 
victrola. But how to get it was a prob- 
lem. They worked hard on a Thanks- 
giving entertainment which netted them 
seven dollars. We teachers made tags 
of red cardboard, cutting them diamond 
shape and writing ‘‘ Victrola Fund”’ on 
one side and drawing a picture of a 
small victrola on theother. The children 
sold them for five cents each. The prof- 
its amounted to eight dollars. We ex- 
pect to have our victrola very soon and 
the children will appreciate it he- 
cause they earned it.—JESSIE B. LITTLE, 
Ohio. 


The Use of Clippings 


A collection of clippings from educa: 
tional magazines becomes a great help 
in methods, and may add much pleasure 
to the daily work in the schoolroom. If 
cut and collected in a way which is con- 
densed, they are easily cared for and be- 
come a source from which an interesting 
lesson on almost any subject can be 
chosen as quickly as one may choose a 
book from a card catalogue. This idea 
has been carried out with clippings from 
‘*Normal Instructor and Primary Plans.” 

The following clippings have been ar- 
ranged: Borders of flowers for the black- 
board; pictures to hectograph; pictures 
with short stories for seat work ; pictures 
with corresponding work, such as a hen, 
a lily, ete.; Dutch pictures, number 
cards, pictures for sewing cards; pat- 
terns of toys; language lessons; niecth- 
ods in reading; suggestions for nature 
work; sand-table ideas; lives of artists 
and their masterpieces, and many others. 
The beautiful borders of Mother Goose 
rhymes, by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, hav 
ing been traced on tissue paper may he 
kept indefinitely, and may be used tna 
number of ways, always being a delight 
to children. 

In gathering these clippings fhe 
teacher herself, aside from the interest 
which grows upon her, is broadening her 
ideas of methods and growing mentally, 
which, it is said we all must do, 1! 1 
our busy life we would not become nar- 





row.—AGNES M. McE.Roy, Nebraskz., 
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NOTE TO TEACHER :—This is the second of 
aseries of little talks offered you in the hope 
that they may be helpful or suggestive in 


the classroom. They may be read aloud ox 
used as writing or reading exercises 


‘Two-Minute 
Talks 
To Children 


I. 


How We Used 
to Tell Time 


Do you know how peo- 
ple told time before 
there were clocks or 
watches? 


Ot course you have heard of 
the sun dial, and perhaps 
you have seen one. It told 
time by casting a shadow. 
As theday passed, the shad- 
ow pointed in a different 
direction each hour of the 
day. But when the sun 
was behind the clouds, you 
could not tell time by it. 


And perhaps you have seen 
an hour glass. It contained 
fine sand, and whenthe hour 
glass was turned over the 
sand trickled through a 
small hole slowly from the 
top to the bottom. When it 
had all trickled through you 
knew that an hour had 
passed. 


The ancient Romans told 
time by means of a “water 
clock,” through which water 
trickled instead of sand. 








Nowadays everyone can at- 
ford an Ingersoll watch, 
which keeps time accu- 
rately tothe minute. Fifty 
million people—nearly halt 
the people in this country— 
have bought Ingersolls. 






RADIOLITE 
STRAP WATCH 


In the classroom 
or on the play 

ground, teachers 
will find the Ra 

diolite Strap 
Watch handy. 
At night itcanbe 
worn to bed, and 
its glowing 
hands and fig- 
ures—lighted 
with genuine 
radium—tell the 
time in the dark 


There are eighteen 
models of Ingersolls 
in ail—prices from 
$1.35 to $6.00. 


Ali models at the dealer’s; orif he 
is out of any particular model, it 
will be sent on receipt of price by 
Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., New 
York, Chicago and San Francisco. 
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| How to Vitalize the Teaching of Agriculture 


| 


| By Perry G. Holden, Director Agricultural Extension Department, International 


Harvester Company 


agriculture in the rural schools? 

No more important problem is pre- 
sented to American educators to-day. It 
-can be solved in but one way: 

Rotate the subjects. 

This will prevent skimming and rep- 
| etition; it will sustain interest—keep the 
subject alive. The teaching of agricul 
ture in rural schools never will be a suc 
cess so long as we teach the same thing 
over and over again, year after year, or 
allow the teacher to skim all the branches 
and leave a subject barren and uninter- 
esting for the teacher who follows the 
next year. In one-room schools all chil- 
dren in the lower grades become as fa- 
miliar with subjects taught in the seventh 
and eighth grades as do their older 
brothers and sisters. By rotating the 
subjects a new field is opened to the pu 
pils each year. 

Rotation of subjects means the teach 


H*: can we vitalize the teaching of 








| ing of but one class of subjects each 
year, such as: 
| Ist year, F'arm Crops—Corn, alfalfa, 
weeds, seeds, gardens, and for girls, sew 
ing, ete 

2nd year. The Making of Things— 


‘lying and splicing rope, cement work, 
making tly traps, screens, canning, ete. 
3rd year. Animals—Live stock, feed 
| ing, testing milk, diseases and remedies, 
| cooking, ete. 
| 4th year. Soil and Home—Saving 
| moisture, rotation of crops, soil fertility, 
sanitation, flowers, pictures, ete. 

Rotating of subjects: 

Enables us to teach more agriculture. 

Eliminates repetition. 

Gives us a new subject each year 

Keeps interest alive and keen. 

Does not kill the subject by skimming 
or teaching the same thing over and 
| over again. 

Makes the directing of the work much 
easier for the County Superintendent 
who always has more than he can do. 
Instead of having several lines of in- 
| struction to prepare each year, he will 
have but one. 

Agriculture will ultimately be taught 
in all rural schools. In Oklahoma, it is 
required by the state constitution, in 





other states by law. Some states have 
tried it, but in a hit-and-miss fashion 
They have skimmed through books; 
taught words, not things; repeated the 
same subjects every year; killed inter 
est; made agriculture a dead letter. It 
we would teach agriculture ina way to 
bring the best results, we must keep it 
alive—must develop interest—miust ro 
tate the subjects. Agriculture cannot 
be successfully introduced in ali the 
rural schools in any state or any county 
at the same time. It must grow into 
the schools. ‘That is the basis of the 
plan adopted in Okiahoma. They se 
lected twelve county superintendents 
who are live wires. These superintend 
ents held a three-day meeting, studied 
how to teach a few definite things, and 
collected the necessary demonstration 
material, Each of these superintendents 
selected from four to a dozen of his best 
teachers in whose schools Agriculture 
is being taught this year. hese teachers 
Were given special instruction at the 
Teachers’ Institutes. When the school 
year opened, the County Superintendent 
and his assistants visited one of these 
schools and assisted the teacher in start 
ing the work right. ‘Then asecond school 
was visited, anda third, andsoon. There 
are only a few teachers to look after this 
year. The work of the superintendent 
is simplified, concentrated, made more 
effective. Next year other counties and 
other schools will be added. Agriculture 
will grow into the schools. In four or 











five years it will be taught in every rural | 


school’ in the state -and taught in the 
right way. 

We cannot put agriculture into all the 
schools at once. Its teaching is essen 
tially a matter of growth and develop 
ment. 

We cannot vitalize agriculture in the 
rural schools except by rotating the 
subjects. 

And the word ‘‘agriculture’’ is used 
here to mean anything pertaining to the 
life and welfare of the children and the 
people of the community—health, sanita 
tion, social conditions, home conveniences, 
community interest, as well as the things 
having to do directly with farming. 


Improving Quality of Instruction 
By Ellen B. McDonald, Superintendent of Schools, Oconto County, Wisconsin 


meetings, it may be well to speak 

of the meetings that precede them. 
We hold a ten-day institute in August, 
just before the fall term of school. At 
this meeting no advanced or academic 
work is done, all attention being centered 
on better methods of presenting the com- 
mon branches, with work in cooking, 
sewing and manual training for country 
schools. At this institute the State 
course of study is followed, the year’s 
work outlined and methods of presenta- 
tion are planned. ; 

Then, in September, three Saturday 
meetings are held in different parts of 
the county and each teacher is requested 
to attend one of the three meetings 
Herve more definite work is done in pre- 
paring the teacher to present the work 
as outlined in the State manual. An- 
other group of three meetings is held in 
December, and the same study plan fol- 
lowed. By this means each teacher has 
had twelve days of institute work on 
‘*better methods of teaching. ’ 

Wisconsin has another meeting which 
must be mentioned as it is an important 
factor in training teachers. ‘This is the 
school board.convention. Wisconsin has 
a law which@%calis the members of the 
school board together once a year to con- 
sider questions pertaining to their duties 
to the school. Each member is paid for 
the day and for his traveling expenses. 
In most counties the teachers are also 
called to these meetings. The State 
representative talks on ‘‘ Duties of the 
School Board, »» ** Practical Methods in 
eaching’’ and similar topics; some- 
times there is a class demonstration by 
a good teacher; the county superinten- 
dent shows where conditions may be 
bettered; and teachers and board mem- 
bers return to the district the better for 
the day spent in’ study of the school and 


its needs. 


B itteetin discussing the ‘‘group’’ 











now ready tor the ‘‘group’’ 
meetings. ‘There are from ten to four- 
teen of these held in small schools 
throughout the county, usually in dis- 
tricts remote from the railroad. They 


We are 


are held wherever six or eight teachers | 


can come together ; 
grade pupils and teachers all meet fora 
day devoted to the school and its inter 
ests. A description of one such meeting 
will show what is done, 

This meeting was held in a newly set 
tled part of the county where but seven 
teachers could come together, but there 
were seven teachers, sixteen eighth 
grade pupils and thirty-five parents pres- 
ent allday. They brought lunch, and cof- 
fee and escalloped potatoes were served 
by the pupils. (This school has a three 
burner oil-stove and utensils for serving 
warm lunches at noon. ) 

The morning was spent in discussing 
“All the Children of All the People, ’’ 


book which the Teachers’ Reading Circle | 


was studying. ‘These people listened 
with real interest to the discussion of 
the changes that are coming about in 
methods, the demands for practical 
, and the reasons why ‘‘all the chil 
dren’’ should be educated lt Was neces 
sary to speak very simply indeed fox 
many of the parents understand littie 
English, but they were eager to follow 
the discussions 

The afternoon program contained a 
class exercise in practical civics, follow 
ing which all took part in parliamentary 
practice (called for in our course of 
study). ‘hen came a lesson in methods 
of teaching history, following up the his 
tory methods of the ten day and sectional 
institutes, and again the pupils were 
used as a practice class. The day ended 
with a rope-splicing lesson for the pupils. 

‘These group meetings improve the 
quality of ‘teaching and secure the in 
terest and co-operation of parents. 


work, 


and parents, eighth | 

















For the 
**Never-Well 
but Never- Sick’ 


JO well enough to enjoy 
living, yet not sick enough 


tor the doctor—who does not 
know that dreary, depressing 
state of ‘semi-health’’! Some 
of us get it occasionally— the 
blues’’ we call it—others so 
often that they almost torget 
what it means to be normal 


and healthy 


With nerves on edge, digestion 
uncertain, the mind depressed, 


efficiency is reduced day 


oul 

by day. Ambition becomes 
stunted, our interest in things 
grows half-hearted. ‘lhe rea 
son: Our ship of lite carries 
too much cargo--we must un 
load or else Get more power 
Have you ever considered whiat 
Sanatogen is able to clo in just such 
eases ¢ Know then that letter attet 
letter trom caretully observing phy 


sicians has told of the splendid ettect 
of Sanatogen in giving tresh tuel to 
buildings 
inaterial to the fatigued cells, a tresh 
imilation, 


the overworked nerves, tresh 


impetus to digestion and as 


And what trained physicians observe 


no less than 21,000 physicians have 


in writing approved the use of Sanat 


ogen the actual users of Sanatogen 
joytully confirm Richard LeGal 
lienne, tor imstance, write ** Sev 


eral times | have-tound myselt won 
dering why | teeling 
and then remembered | w 


Sanatogen 


Was more ft, 


as (taking 


the taiiou aii 


tersely 


Sit Gilbert Parker, 
and 
the benefits otf 


tatesman, ums up 
Sanatogen when lhe 
to my mind a 

teeding the nerves, 
energy, and 


erworked body 


thor 


says **Sanatogen is 
food tonic, 
the 

to the ov 


truc 
increasing ziving 
fresh vigoi 


and mind 


l hat fresh vigor cam be yours wo if 


you will try Sanatogen 


FREE SAMPLE OFFER 
Sanotogen comes as a fine white powdei 
which may be easily taken dissolved in watei 

aie milk, etc. Sample ackage seni 
FRE on Teque at, toge ether with the new 
Text-Book anatogen. Addres 
THE BAUER CHEMIC. AL ¢ 0, 


24Q Irving Plac: New York 





en 
ENDORSED(BY OVER 
21,000° PHYSICIANS 
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When You Are OnExpense 


i Instead of Salary __-{ 


















is 


A UCUCCC ACCU CTA 


| — 


That’s a Time You Need T. C. U. Protection 


Just after school opened last fall, we received an interesting letter from a T. C. U. Teacher 
in California, to whom we had sent a claim check, in which she said : 


“A teacher has no better friend than the T. C. U., especially during vacation when she is on expense 
instead of on salary. This is the second time during vacation that the T. C. U. has cheerfully and promptly 
aided me in the payment of physician’s bills, and it surely gives one a feeling of protection to know that 
if ilmess, accident or quarantine increases one’s expenses, the T. C. U. stands ready to give aid.”’ 


Vacation time is danger time, for the risk of Sickness or Accident is greater than during the school year, and the 
income is cut off. How very important, then; it is that you be protected during the summer months. 


Every summer we pay hundreds of claims to Teachers who were thoughtful enough What the T. C. U 


to provide in advance for those misfortunes which, sometime, come to each of us. = : 
Read the following extracts from a few of the many grateful letters we received last Will Do For y OU 
season, during and immediately after the vacation period. Vou Wilt ee geht O00 a eevnth when you are disabled 
A Washington Teacher wrote: “‘I wish to express my hearty A New Jersey Teacher wrote: “I wish to thank the T. C. U. by sickness or accident. (It pays for days, weeks or | 
appreciation of the prompt and fair settlement made by you of << cea sega rane 0 ———. Mg oe ey months, whether your salary continues or not; for injury, | 
my claim for complete fracture of collar bone on August 29, 1916, | Settled my claim for sickness due oh Pete Mess ced ving | for twelve months from date of disability; for sickness | 
es erg oe pre wot cept my a rahe ee sick in the middle of my vacation the check was very iy agen you to the house, for Six months. ) This | 

close Of vacatioi.and se ement a us time 1s much appreci- oe J wi oO . eto « our rs an 
uted, I shall take great pleasure in recommending your com- An Arkansas Teacher wrote: “I appreciate the promptness other bills BD vith a. ‘ae ne | 
pany to my friends among the teachers of Washington.” *with which the T, C. U. settled my claim. I believe this is the : . wh nj x | 
only organization that protects the teacher during the summer, will protect your savings account so you will not have to | 


=> 





















and I am very glad that I am a member of it.’ . ; . ; "hia i e de 
An Ohio Teacher wrote: “* Accept my most sincere appreci- lk aia te: "I u sili . start it all over again. This will keep you out of debt. | 
pes : $2 aN tiacs aaah cask a ee aes a ebraska Teacher wrote: “I greatly apprecia e prompt- “ ‘ . ae 
oma dete) pone ers ste “—. ren grace econ, ness and fairness shown me by the T.C. U. My doctor's bill was You will be paid $25.00 a month for a period of illness 
ing this summer vacation, TI feel that every teacher should be {| »»omptly and cheerfully taken care of at a time (summer vaca- | that does not confine you to the house but keeps you from 
a member of theT,C, U. The assistance came ata time when | tion) when such unexpected bills are met with most difficulty by k. Thi ill b d whil t 1 | 
it was sorely needed and was heartily appreciated.”’ a teacher,”’ | your work. 1S Will pay your board while you get well | 


and strong. You will not have to overtax your strength | 
by returning to work before you should. 


Operation Benefits will be paid you in addition to other benefits, which 
will help defray the surgeon’s bills. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
109 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. ee tertenee Oven = = = 





ee iy - - 15.00 
. . . Appendicitis, Goitre, arenetia, Kidney, Ma istoiditis, : 
Every teacher in America should Tetanus (Operations) - a a 25,00 


Hospital Benefit—A 20% increase in monthly sick benefits for two 















% be a member of the T. C. U. months when you are confined in an established hospital. 
e 
%. P whan <i fa . 0 You will be paid $50.00 a month when you are quarantined, and your | 
> Sp and share its protection. If salary is thus stopped. This insures your income. Regular policy pays | 
%, A oN® vou have not already done Zl quarantine after first week: special policy pays for one or more days 
Ls: * _ < J of quarantine. } 
Q, : , a ie ee ‘ 
oe >s x . 4 You may receive the following specific indemnities in lieu of monthly 
% “e, 40, SO, fill out and mail the indemnity, if a eer. These sums ure available immediately in cash | 
. e e a9) eee: = upon receipt of proofs. 
%  @, coupon for infor- ihe « « . « « & « cx 7 
. e % . Broken ber = - «© = = = =&© © «© 100.00 
mation. _—— Leg ore ce ee ee 150.00 
. roken Knee Cap - - - - - - - 100.00 
| — a -bone - - - - 75.00 
islocate oulder, Elbow or “Wrist - - - 60.00 
W ho W ill Dav the Doctor, Dislocated poe Se et aoe Belg ee. ie 60.00 
Dislocate nee Cap - - - 70.00 
the Nurse and the Board Bill Surgeon bills for minor accide nts not ‘to exceed - = 11.67 





° It pays for accidental loss of 
When You are Sick ? _IN THE ANNUAL INCREASE INSURANCE AFTER 
— ph FO ah EARS ie — 

Or when t i i- 1 - = ,000. P 
; en your turn comes to meet with an Acci Both hands  - 1,000.00 100.00 r pncaeed 

ent? Remember you can’t depend on your sal- Both feet 1,000.00 100.00 1,600.00 
ury to do it in the summer time, A little “hard ee te ~ 1,000.00 100.00 1,500.00 
luck” will quickly pil a debt that will wi Onehand = - 500.00 50.00 750.00 
z eee ee ee ee One foot - = 500.00 60.00 750.00 

ut the hard earned savings of many years. Bet- One eye = 333,00 33.33 600.00 


ter get T. C. U. protection before you start on 
your vacation, 


All Accident Benefits Doubled for Railroad Wreck aid 
Travel Accidents. 
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Pe | How I Made My Vacation Dreams 
Come True 
Summer Tours to eit 


National Pa rks all the rest of Yellowstone. Here one 


finds big geysers and little ones; gey 
sers that erupt every time they think | 





S 
Select e scorted all expense about it, others that go as long asa 
tours, strictly first-class in every de- week or more between eruptions; ge 

‘ tail of service, — Cc ar 4 tetas sers that throw ke sioabien only ‘is tans 
Saturday aoe tiaes ere rea feet, others that throw their streams | 

$ You travel in aspecial through hundreds of feet. | 

$ train making a complete tour of Yellow. The following day’s ride took us over 

$ stone Park, including all points of interest. the Continental Divide, from which a 
You visit beautiful Ogden magnificent view of the Three Tetons, 
Canyon, historic Salt Lake City, far-tamed fifty-five or more miles distant, was ob 

‘ Estes-Rocky Mountain National Park and ; tained. The Continental Divide divides 

3 Colorado weneeta. | the drainage of this region and it is a 

» An experienced travel repre- | curious fact that the waters flowing from 


sentative accompanies each party. one side of the divide find their way to 
Ask for a copy of our the Pacific, while those from the other 
“Summer Vacation Tours” side reach the Atlantic. A part of the | 
Book ride was through a beautiful, wooded 
Chicago country, overlooking Yellowstone Lake. 
. Pies Among the noted points passed was Na 
Union Pacific tural Bridge, an arch of solid stone 
& moulded by the hand of the Great Arch- 
itect. We also saw the rugged outline 

North Western 

Line 


of the Sleeping Giant, an almost-perfect 
figure of a Colossus, formed by the 
HOWARD H. HAYS, Mgr., Dept. of Tours 
148 S. Clark St., Chicago, ill. 





mountain range. Our day’s ride ended . 
at Yellowstone Lake. This camp and Soteg ee ae gt ae ee J 
hotel are favorite lay-over points for a 6 ng ci aaaamua maith 

fishermen and others. ‘the hotel, a D NVER THE G TEW Yy 
stately colonial structure, with large E A j A - A 
columned porches, has a charming loca ; Br a ewe -— 
nee : : a Secdacae ae a. ae to 12 National Parks and 32 National Monuments 
Yellowstone Park Camping Go. || lake stirs, yet rests, the emotions, while 


across the rippling, shimmering waters 



















You'll enjoy your summer vacation if you visit Rocky Mountain 
at the south of the lake, Mount Sheridan National Park (Estes) and Denver's New Mountain Parks. 
rises, veiled in a purple haze 38 other Short Scenic ‘Trips by Rail, Auto and ¢ Trolley. 

ae tae se Oe Keen Congen—the| 14 ohe day trips. The most wonderful mountain sé enery and 


climax of the Park trip—is, for the most Y : : 
part, along the banks of the Yellowstone automobile tips im the world. Low rates on all railroads, 


River, past restful Hayden Valley, the | . 7 ° 
terrific Mud Voleano (throws up mud in- | Write Today For FREE Picture Books 

set of boiling water) and a Gothic re tell where to 20, what to see and what it Costs to énjoy a ollie, two, 
ol — eae ie three or four weeks vacation in the Cool Colorado Rockies. Address 
i ee ae nae THE DENVER TOURIST BUREAU, 606 17th ot., Denver, Colo. 
quate idea of this most wonderful work : ‘ 
of Nature. Astounded and amazed as 1 
had been at the worders of Yellowstone, 


































oe nits nothing so filled me with awe and admir- 
A Sleeping Tent ation as this crowning glory. 1| was for sm 
The Yeliowstone Park Camping Co. (a con- tunate at being able to see it in the sun ) 
solidation of the “Wylie Way’ and Shaw light, at twilight and by moonlight. E e. 2 } 
Powell) maintain a series of big, intormal While gazing at the stupendous spec N. ° A. )movaut-berel Visitors 
friendly camps. These tent cities each com- pais i Apa 5s Se Ege as Te ve { 
prise a large central jog building for dining tacle, heard 4a man, whom | later zs 
halls and social assembly, surrounded by hun- learned was from Europe, say that one nn 3 Will make an encouraging start 
dreds of the sleeping tents pictured above, = ty rs world — a — } 2 toward SEEING AMERICA if 
sbled Complete tour of the Park — five days iat nature produces tor the delig it o | a ee ae + tee their tickets read 
S OF eee eee mankind, and never witness so wonderful | 7 ime po over the 
jury, | Desc ahah ily aa ahaa a combination as greets the eye from| §} , = 
econ Yellowstone Park Camping Compan; any one of the half-dozen vantage points | ff 4 
ness | & sai “y . 1 on Hin eA ‘ ; I KO) 
This | Livingston, Montana, or of the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone; | ff a ENVER. O ANDE AIL H 
and 112 West Adams Sit., Chicago that world tourists endured many hard- * “Scenic Line of the World” 
This | m $< ships to witness sights that are reduced F 
ot ————— —-—- | to commonpalce attractions compared to THROUGH THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS OF 
lebt. | , ae: os : if | this wonderful place. Sorry indeed was COLORADO AND UTAH 
H 7 if | 1 that because of both my pocketbook is i ‘a 
vt || Second Ammuaal | sie Sie ote ee oe 
ieaal econ TAMU AL || 2nd the sights yet to be seen, I felt it) ie mee If you don’t go over the 
| ae necessary to continue the journey on | Becca “ A ¥ 
rath | N.E.A. Tour |): : manger og 
ne j eaelye De ners eal: ny 
g e e e | have neglected to mention that one | be sure to Return derett way 
1 Pak! of the surprises as well as delights was 
shiek (Chicago to Portland, Oregon, and Retuim) || the wild animals—particularly the Wark | Write-tor Dictosiall ; 
July, 1917 || bears. {tis a favorite after-meal pas in| . eakeis ie tip. ransegeroentt Booklet 
0 ee ee ¥ time with tourists to stand behind thé | ff Royal Gorge DEN er onorap oo oe 
Y rHE BEST EVER wire fence at the back of the camp and | ff Colorado VER, COLORADO 








pass uncomplimentary remarks about 




















Pirst Secti jia Denver, Colorado Springs “ : 2 
Reval Gorge, Salt Lake City rata » Ww i cuueeerened bruin’s table manners, Ww hich are, un a iy Seance mana emia a * . ee = = 
unprecedented programs and entertainment enroute. | sNnis 7 7eQrV ‘ { hal i HI CHT MTT . i ‘ “4 

lola RaNRReaR ‘ || deniably, very bad. i | AMI HL | YOU CAN HAVE 
yopcond Section— Via direct route, and through | 1 was to leave the Park via the new fee | 3 3 vwe 

ellowstone National Park. See Nature's |P) pastern Gateway over the new Cody “Just to elie a. U 4 U R | A N ] HA I R 


Great Curiosity Shop—thundering cataracts, geysers, } 
blinking mud pots, gorgeous landscapes, | 


Grand N. FE. A. Alaskan Tour—Absolutely 


Road, and from all that | had heard in 


the Park it seemed as if these ninety Beautify your appearance by my 


sane | 
a proper glow method Let me help you re store or 


the ment remarkable landscape and seascape tout wonder-picture miles held many of this 

ever offered, and at arate so amazingly low that it ee ’ : eee * . J —— Ingram’s Rouge del- = - Ms ethod elim 

is within the reach of the most modest purse. Your |J | region s choicest sights. After all the tenttic Rolchann the |] retain this mark of beauty. My method elimi 

opportunity to see The Land of the Midnight | wonders 1 had seen, | thought 1 was, in natural glow. Coloring nates hair troubles by a simple, scientitic home 
matter not absorbed method No tonies, oils, drugs or apparatu 


Sun. Delight, wonder and amazement await you 


Masini Gf carcied, a way, prepared to view without aston 


ishment any scenic attraction on earth, 


by the skin. Brunette 


Stops Falling Hair. Pre 
or|blonde, 50c. Sh r 


vents Dandruff and Bald 
y ness, Results Guaranteed 












































Keturning via the Glorious Canadian : “Tyee . i wae : ES y My RS ee 
Rockies, with stopovers at pleasure. Scenery of but i confess that ! was amazed at what DD sige phage os 
incomparable grandeur. “Fifty Switzerlands in One.’* || | shall always remember as the most ‘ ngram ‘Toilet-Aida. ” Send $2.00 for full Per 
_Deseriptive booklets giving beautiful views of the marvelous trip ever have taken. It is 4 Superfine Perfumed. lavisible j F.F.Ingram Co. onal Course, or write today 
West and The Land of the Midnight Sun. Sent free beyond me to describe it. The Rev. Makes dainty pink cheeks Makeraof Milkweed Creans for free “renee nm and 
to those i ste ine 1 2 eae . — testimonials 
orien David M. Steels, Rector of the Church . BRUNETTE an | pea Te 
Address all inquiries to of St. Luke and The Kipiphany, Phila m | F Incram GC gy Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. Chas. E. Smith, N. D 
CARTER BEALE TOURS delphia, penned the best description 1 Cae Windsor, Ont, (v) Pept, 25, 1281 men fide 
° pee j = . . neaeal til . oe Prilii Chicago, lil. 
ever read, and | quote it here, because | |jjiill im aaeeelll - 
(7th Season) this article would not be complete with- : 
Dept. N. Room 412 Marquette Building, © Chicago, Wi. |f | out it. 
Popuiar Yellowstone Tours Weekly ““The Cody Road has almost all the . 
During Summer Season features. of all the famous sight-seeing "ee. the 
aaa — places combined in this country. It has . cai ont clean 
features severally grander than their) g Th iTtehie i = jean yooth ; Keers peeth aa 
the Shoshone L Ae Jac ve 


YELLOWSTONE _{ zieatest yes in sens. The Shoshe myc, “ 
| Canyon, through the bottom of which | Yul ~— — Pio? 
Parties Leave Chicago June 30, Juiy 14, 28, Aug. il, 25. * SESE eh Bate 

SANGER TOURS, 17 No. LaSalic Strect, CHICAGO, ILL. (Continued ou page 69) ; 
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TO INSTRUCTORS IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES : _ 
. : 0 1 

Attendance at the N. E. A. Convention at Portland in July this year will put Se, ie . 

you in touch with the latest ideas and theories in the technique of your pro- SS we ee too! 
fession -- but it will do more. The trip west will enlarge your horizon through Mie Can} 
intimate contact with Nature's handiwork. It will improve your physical being and LEY tee 
renew your enthusiasm for the task of imparting knowledge to the American youth. : e #2 ron 
" seve 

Probably heretofore every mile of your railroad travel has been behind a steam ; ~ we po 
locomotive. On your trip west this year the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- "Gs . and 
way gives you the advantage of the most advanced motive power in railroad ee pod 
operation -- ELECTRICITY. A quarter of a century hence, electrified railroading : a a 
on a large scale may be commonplace -- today it is not. Now it gives the thrill of Pre, clim 
exploring; pioneering in a field that denies all prophetic vision as to what : oe eS wort 
its ultimate utility will be. ae 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway has electrified its main line , a 
between Harlowton, Montana and Avery, Idaho, a distance of 440 miles crossing the esl mont 
Belt, Rocky and Bitter Root Mountains. Smoothly, silently, irresistibly move the aS invig 
all-steel trains of this Company over the mile-high ramparts of the Great Continen- sa! = 
tal Divide, hauled by the world's mightiest locomotives. The scenery through the ff an 
electrified district is wonderfully impressive. Here are giant snow-capped peaks, me | TE the < 
mile-deep weirdly colored canyons and foaming cataracts -- all on view from observa- : « On 
tion platform and car window, without smoke to mar the vision, or cinders to annoy. . the 
se amot 

But the view is only a part of the attraction. ELECTRIFICATION -- that , ont 
stupendous achievement that has turned .the.eyes of electricians and scientists ARES # ee The! 
the world over towards America and that drew congratulatory expressions from noted A passi 
statesmen and scientists -- ELECTRIFICATION is the big attraction. You will be a licen 
absorbed in this -- the realization of the dreams ot ages -- here in all its Bei. in bo 
practical workings to tell its fascinating story before your very eyes. ; a 
a loads 

There are many other delightful features, including an optional boat trip ; ie 
between St. Maries, Idaho and Spokane, Washington, down the "Shadowy" St. Joe River . AS way- 
WITHOUT EXTRA COST. ge Ban 
At the end of the route, to be visited after the convention, are the in- & wi ee 
numerable attractions of Portland and the Puget Sound country, chief among which is golfi 
Rainier National Park, Washington. If you wish to visit moun 

Alaska -- "The Land of the Midnight Sun" -- you can take goth 

passage from Seattle and enjoy a thousand-mile ocean voyage ~ 

through the famous protected Inside Passage. | villas 

i of th 

Fill out the coupon opposite and mail to the undersigned A. Sper 

for literature and complete information. — me 1m 
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we rode, is as deep as the Yellowstone 
canyon, from the brink of which Jater 
a we looked down. The snow - capped 
mountains all about us, although at a 
jistance, were as impressive as the Sel- 
yirk Range on the Canadian Pacific. 
The Falls of the Yellowstone are as fine 
as Niagara. Frost’s Caves, under Cedar 
Mountain, are as extensive as those in 
Kentucky. The approach to Absaroka 
Range is between rock walls as narrow, 
| looking up to peaks quite as precipitous, 
“4 asin and through the Royal Gorge on 
i the Denver & Rio Grande. The Cork- 
grew is like that at Georgetown, Color- 
ado; while those miles of brown-stone 
pinnacles beat Manitou and all the Gar- 
jen of the Gods at their own game.”’ 

At Cody, Wyoming (home town of the 
late Buffalo Bill), we had supper, boarded 
the Burlington train in waiting and 
awoke next morning to find our sleeper 
side-tracked at Loveland, Colorado—the 
hest-named town I ever met, for it cer- 
tainly is a lovely land—and soon we 
started for Rocky Mountain Park in one 
of the transportation company’s big 
touring cars. And such a ride as it was, 
too! Our car soon disappeared in the 
Canyon of the Big Thompson, said to be 
the crookedest river in the world. The 
road tries to parallel it, first on one side, 
then on the other—it crosses the river 
gventeen times—in a smooth and 
steady ascent. Below, the waters rage 
and toss and tumble on their journey 
gver the rocks to the valley below. It 
early dawns upon one why this Park is 
« popular with tourists from every 
clime. It is easy to see why one who is 
worn, overworked, nervous or tired of 
the city or plains, should choose this 
refuge of peaceful beauty—tranquil 
grandeur and haven of quietness to which 
to go to do as one likes for a week or a 
month; to be out every day in the rare, 
invigorating air, under skies of rich blue 
and a bright but secorchless sun and know 
that every Jong, cool night will bring that 
refreshing and upbuilding sleep that only 
the air of the mountains can induce. 

On reaching the Park proper, one of 
the things most noticeable was the 
amount and variety of hotel, camp, cot- 
tage and tent accommodations available 
and the reasonableness of the charges. 
The large numbers of automobile parties 
passing to and fro, machines bearing 
license tags of many states, was sur- 
prising. We whirled past campers’ tents 
pegged on the banks of the stream; fish- 
ermen waved friendly greetings; donkey 
loads of smiling children trudged past; 
happy picnickers passed on their merry 
way—the eares of the world had been 
left behind at the gateway to this won- 
derful spot. It seemed to me that this 
Park offered everything to the vacation- 
ist that the heart of man could ask— 
golfing, riding, tennis, fishing, hunting, 
mountain climbing—what you will. 

The largest Y. M. C. A. grounds in 
the world is in this park. It covers five 
hundred acres, is five miles from the 
village of Estes Park and includes some 
of the most beautiful land in this region. 
Splendid and decidedly reasonable ac- 
commodations are available for many 
comers. J spent four very enjoyable, 
health-building days here, and attended 
two inspirational meetings addressed by 
speakers of national reputation. 

I went from here to the Pike’s Peak 
region (the Colorado Springs-Manitou- 
Garden of the Gods country), where 
again I found world-renowned scenes 
about which there could not easily be any 
exaggeration and scores of mountain 
nooks and eaves which offered a seem- 
ingly never-ending source of enjoyment. 
selected two of what seemed the most 
tepresentative of the numerous trips. 
The first day I went to Cripple Creek, 
taking the trip advertised as ‘‘The One- 
Day Trip that Bankrupts the English 
Language.’’? I have no quarrel to pick 
with the statement. I do not differ with 
it, neither shall I attempt a description. 
It is useless. Here is a road, so diminu- 
tive that its remotest points are but 
afew hours apart, yet lined with a 
thousand scenes any one of which it 
Would be a misfortune to miss and all of 
Which it is an advantage to know. Its 
annual patronage assumes a staggering 
figure and most folks go ‘‘just for the 
tide.’’ Passing from mountain top to 
mountain top and up into the very sky, 
the train zigzags, does bow-knots and 
executes loop after loop, some of them 
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above the clouds, and finally reaches the 
greatest gold camp in the world—the 
Cripple Creek District—two miles above 
the level of the tides, which holds a 
population of 25,000 souls. 

The next day I enjoyed the experience 
of letting a faithful motor chug-chug me 
up the Pike’s Peak Auto Highway to the 
very summit of America’s most famous 
mountain—14,109 feet above sea level-- 
an elevation not usually attained in this 
life under ordinary circumstances. The 
sensations I experienced, it is best not 
to attempt to describe. You had better 
go there and feel them for yourself. The 
thrills will not disappoint. In the five 
hours required to make this wonderful 
trip, panoramas covering sixty thousand 
miles of Western scenery come into view. 
To the westward the glistening peaks of 
the Continental Divide sparkled in the 
sunlight; one hundred.and sixty miles to 
the north the peaks in Rocky Mountain 
Park were plainly discernible; the brown- 
and-bare summitted mountains in New 
Mexico could be seen to the southward, 
while to the eastward the broad prairies 
of Kansas and Nebraska spread to the 
distant horizon. 

The last day, I rested undisturbed in 
a pretty little flower-bedraped cottage 
in the suburbs of Colorado Springs, the 
property of a friend, except for the 
evening when we took the car over to 
Manitou, just to enjoy a drink or two of 
the water from the famous spring and 
listen to the band concert from th2 
veranda of the pa'atial, yet home-like 
Clitf House. Before leaving, I promised 
my friend and myself that I should come 
here again to spend an entire vacation. 

Next day noon found me in The Mecca 
of all the Tourists—Denver ‘‘The Queen 
City of the Plains’’—and a very beautiful 
city itis, too. It’s no wonder that nearly 
everybody who makes the trip from east 
to west or west to east across the conti- 
nent stops to enjoy its inviting surround- 
ings before going on. As an automobile 
center, I soon found out that Denver | 
offered inducements in the way of de- ! 
lightful drives off into the great moun- 
tain fastnesses that must be realized to 
be believed. The people too, seem to 
appreciate the importance of helping the 
stranger enjoy himself. Perhaps that 
is another reason why it is so invariably 
popular. I stopped at a delightfully- 
quiet family hotel, the Shirley by name. 
I hadn’t been in the place ten minutes 
until it seemed the manager, clerk and 
elevator man all knew me by name. I 
went to the Tourist Bureau in search of 
information and it was given me 
promptly, accurately and courteously. 
The agent who made my reservation for 
my return journey acted as if it gave 
him pleasure to doit. I bought a book 
to read on the way home and found the 
saleslady exceptionally well posted on 
the advantages of her city and its en- 
virons. I spent half a day riding over 
Denver’s residence-lined boulevards and 
a delightful hour on observation point in 
Cheesman Park, where I saw two hun- 
dred miles of mountains spread out in a 
magnificent view. 

I felt so at home here I hated to leave 
the place. But, good-byes had to be said. 
My train left at mid-afternoon. I was 
seated on the observation platform long 
before the conductor waved “All aboard.”’ 
And as the train left the foot-hills be- 
hind, the great copper-colored disc which 
had been hanging over the peaks in the 
West finally settled down to rest behind 
them, and in waving a farewell to the 
day that had gone before it tipped those 
grand old peaks with a golden splendor. 
A sunset glorious to behold. Certainly 
a fitting climax to the greatest vacation 
any one could have. 

Every time the train stopped during 
my waking hours, I was up and out on 
the platform sizing up the place, asking 
how big it was and what particular ex- 
cuse it had for being. At Omaha, Ne- 
braska, the next morning, a work of 
depot-art met my eyes in the Burling- 
ton station there, which is said to be 
the finest specimen of Grecian architec- 
ture in this entire country. As the train 
crossed the muddy Missouri and started 
across the great Commonwealth of Iowa 
en route to Chicago, home and mother, 
I drew up a mental balance-sheet of my 
wanderings. I had been away consider- 
ably less than a month. When I left I 
was pale, nervous, mentally stale and felt 
as though I was almost ready to go to 
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En Route to 
N.E. A. Convention 


Portland, Ore., July 7 to 14 


O to the National Ed- 
ucation Association 
Convention via Great 

Northern — The Route of 


_ Stop off, going or return- 
ing, at Glacier National 
Park. Here refined hotel com- 
forts contrast with Nature’s 
wildest, most tremendous 


_ Glacier Park offers a vaca- 
tion of big experiences—new 




















Its fame is established among tourists who know. Last year 
thousands more than any previous year scaled its Alpine heights— 
breathed its wonderful mountain air—fished its tumbling streams 
—rode by launch on its azure lakes—motored through its pine- 
Its glaciers are worth a 
Modern hotels-in-the-forest. 
Tepee camps. 

Glacier Park is on the main Continental line of the Great 
Northern Railway—*‘ right on your way ”’ to Portland. Leaving 
Glacier, visit Spokane and its Inland Empire Resorts. Why not a 
short camping tour in the wonderful Lake Chelan Region ? 


LAKE CHELAN 


—in the heart of the Cascade Mountains—is 60 miles long, 2,000 
feet deep, surrounded by mountains reaching over 7,000 feet 
Lake Chelan is campers’ paradise. 

Then. on to Seattle, Tacoma and the Puget Sound Region, the 
scenic Cascade Mountains of Washington—then Portland and the 
Convention—farther, if you choose, to Vancouver and Victoria. 
Special summer round-trip fares to Glacier National Park, to the 
Pacific Northwest, Puget Sound and Alaska. 

The twin Palaces of the Pacific—S. S. ‘‘ Great Northern ’’ and 
S. 8. “Northern Pacific ’’—three times weekly between Portland, 
Astoria and San Francisco. 


Write for N. EF. A. Folder, illustrated 
Glacier Park and Lake Chelan literature. 


C. E. STONE, Pass. Traffic Mgr. 


‘*’eross the Continent ”’ 
| Picturesque Chalet 
Vacations $1.00 to $5.00 a day. 


Folder on reques 


Dept. 44 ST. PAUL, MINN. 
C. W. PITTS, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt. S. LOUNSBERY, Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept. 
210 S. Clark St., CHICAGO 1184 Broadway, NEW YORK 
7 rrr es fOOPPOOSODOPSL ORO ESSSOSOSOSSOSISD OSES ESOS OOOO soeeeeeee SOoeseeesroos 
See America Bares + C. E. STONE, Pass. Traffic Mer. : 
¢ Great Northern Railway, } 
¢ Dept., 44, ST. PAUL, MINN. t 
z Please send me N. E. A. folder and descriptive Glacier t 
$ National Park and Lake Chelan literature free. 3 
+ , 
* NAME } 
3 aot ; 
: ADDRESS ; 
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pieces. I had departed completely from | much to show in the way of educational | 

all of my old surroundings and from my | achievement, new methods and progr ; 

old self as well. Now my whole body | sive ideas which will be well worth th. 
tingled with energy, my mind had been | visiting teacher's attention. ‘ R 
egy ry yo aa my soul _ een 

een fed. e tightly-drawn lines o : >wW: 
anxiety and discouragement had been The Superintendents View of 
ironed out. I had gotten back on center, Military Training 
was better poised and a safer, saner At : | 
man, with sounder judgment and far| the meeting of the Department of i & 
greater initiative. Deducting the cost | -UPerintendence at Detroit last year a - 
of staying at home, the expense had not committee was appointed ** to report upon = 
been at all burdensome, not nearly so the proper place for, and purpose of J 
much as I had supposed. Totaling’ the military education of American youth,” 
difference in the way I felt and all the The tag made. its report at the 
wonders that, I had seen, there was but meeting in March at Kansas City. The 
report was a very long one and wag 


one answer—my vacation would pay big signed by Henry Snyder, Jersey City. 











ee! R dividends. : : 
America’s playground. Unrivaled And now, after the lapse of almost a| py, Davidson, Pittsburg. ; a ae 
auto trips—to Rocky Mountain year, the vacation bug is gnawing at me | B”’ Cooper, Seattle: C. 8. Meek. Se 
A again. Just as I promised myself, I am place A W Edso . Ne Yori San 
National Park (Estes Park)— going to spend it, or most of it, at Lake | ; i pe ge ig Sint age 
h h ’ : St. Mary in Glacier Park, to learn more | ‘$ Summarized in the following resoly. 

t roug. Denver's mountain parks of the wonders I so hastily saw last year tions, which were adopted with only a P 

in and about the Pike’s Peak and to see many more that are there and few scattering votes in the negative: nt 

: . of which time forced me to forego the| ince it appears that we have not yet Hi“ 

Region and Colorado Springs. vedanta Abit apne ‘Ne | reached the time when we may escape [4° 

se ° © _e,> ass Take the advice of one who has been peor a mt a ee the adop- esi 

Rocky Mountain Limited there, and see the wonderful and_fasci- ‘lite 7 ce “* Paes and Specie oe 

From Chicago, Des Moines, Council Bluffs, Omaha naing West. Don’t make the mistake, cemesest d " Se ke ee “pu 

, however, of looking upon the trip as an | tee years of age and over to be conducted mus 

"Colorado Flver"™ expense, or yet exactly as an invest- | ‘Urine the twentieth and twenty-first 7 ™ 

teat fea ye ment, but rather as a genuine necessity. she pe ie training should be an a Ph 
rom Kansas City, Topeke and compulsory upon young men of the 

a : . ; NotE—In the pictures opposite the be- | ages mentioned who are physically qual- Al 

and other trains daily from Chicago, ginning page, I have attempted to give | ified, should include all the ‘eahuree Wie te 

St. Louis, Memphis, Minneapolis, St. you glimpses of the ususual things I | essary to prepare young men practically byt 

Paul, St. Joseph, Peoria, direct to Den- inge es of those gm a be seen | and te, for the work of the sol- 2 

ve ; 0 ° in almost every tourist book. dier, shou e provided and directed by pe 

er, Colorado Springs and Pueblo. 7 \ the aggre ype te gamer and at its ex- "Tl 

: ° . d in i 

_ Automatic Block Signals A Grand Trip to the NE. A. | BESS ne seovided te ine Maen ae ay 

Finest Modern All-Steel Equipment Pn owe often oy an educational trip —_— a 

. = Se ° of such historic and scenic interest c Je are sed to the intreduction 0 Wil 

Superior Dining Car Ser vice be taken as teachers Same the East pe military Pe ri wut weer ace : a 


Middle West will enjoy this summer en | any form of instruction which is distine. 
route to the N. E. A. Convention at Port-| tively or specifically military, into the Suit 
land, Oregon, July 7 to 14. There will | elementary or secondary schools. : 


Rock Island Travel Bureaus in all important 
cities. Our representatives are travel experts 
who will assist you in planning a trip, quote fares, 












































make reservations, etc. Write be many choices of routes both going A thorough and comprehensive plan of ~ 
todav for booklets on Colorado. and returning, and a well-planned trip | physical training should be provided and 
L. M. ALL : Rock will enable the traveler to make the | made compulsory upon all boys and girls | 
- M. ALLEN, Pass. Traffic Mer. journey one continuous edueational and | of all ages attending the schools. This 
; ROCK ISLAND LINES Island scenic delight. Special low summer] plan should include physical exercises, 
ned 725 La Salle Station, Chicago J Sp rates and libera! stop-overs are allowed | setting-up drills with emphasis upon pos- 
= by the railroads, and every facility of- | ture and discipline, marching, organized 
; fered for sight-seeing and side trips. | and supervised play, recreation, athlet- 
Kill suits Hair Root 5 Piece Table Set 10c. | The railroad announcements in this issue | ics, gymnastics, summer camps and out- M 
ALovely Table Set, Eyelet desien | of our magazine will be read with par-| door life, wherever possible, for the 
gercke seus. | the only way to prevent the hair from consisting of one Centerpiece with | ticular interest. In these, the particular | whole or part of the vacations. This al 
Vrite today, enclosing 2 stamps. We teach beauty culture. 7 oilies to match, on Fine Quality attractions of the s 1 lines tiv k should al s be intensive. should ch 
D. J. MAHLER, 425-X Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. Natural Bleached Art Linen, all for ae ee sone eee ree eee ee 
9 asad nseccensccia ea ee: We, .... Bargain to introduce me | forth and ge none a winged infor- | be ye geht ae — to the ages and : 
Pair Silk Hose Free, P monies latest catalog of exclusive designs. | mation in the way of folders and book- | needs of pupils, should aim to train pu- a 
AGENTS — ccicr, Beautiful line direct from mit] Andrews Spectalty Cn., Dept. A, West Somerville, Mass. Tiots Our reeiees should avail them- | pils in hanith, strength, vigor, alertness, ho 
WEAR MILLA Bove, 190 Ohectact Blo FRILASGLPME aa ee | selves of all of this information needed | endurance, self-reliance, and self-control, st 
ie BibRE NT Tea eI efter Gea "<1: Engraved Free to properly plan their trips. It will not | and should include suitable provision for Al 
m Friendship or be possible to see all of the grand things the correction of bodily defects. At the Tr 
raize. for Te indicated within the limits of an ordinary | same time, provision should be made for St. 






and short stories. Experience unnecessary;*details free} SSSes5° or 230. Warranted Stor trip, but it will be impossible to make | the extension of similar kinds of instrue- 


i Strat hs 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 500 St. Louis, Mo.}rrlendship Jewelry Co., £3 Chambers Street, Dept 57, New York | the trip by any route selected without | tion to young people, who are not in 
. filling the eye and the mind to satisfac- | school through agencies already estab- 
aces naEnieeeemenaiaaiaaiia ———— See SSSI | tion. The descriptive articles, too, in | lished, such as evening and continuation W: 
this and recent issues, will inspire many | schools, recreation and community cen- me 
with a desire to make the trip, and will ] ters, and others which may be established. St 
' direct them to some of the features Special attention should be directed to bay 
V 2 which should not be missed. A trip | personal hygiene. This should include onl 
| acation mp oyment through the Rocky Mountains, with such | the care of the body, frequent, thorough, oy 
ee | high-points of interest as the Yellow-| compulsory medical inspection, and a M 
or ace stone, Glacier, and Rocky Mountain-]| consideration of the laws of health, = 
| . ; ; Estes National Parks, Salt Lake City | strength, and vigor. 3 
| We wish to procure the services of teachers during and ab ea vm a a Den-| Provision should “4 sande for instruc- 
| = Seen Ba Y , aa. ver, Pike’s Peak and all the varied won- | tion in sanitation and safety precautions 
thei venrnean vacation to introduce our new work, ders of Colorado; the Mesa Verde, the} for the purpose of guarding against dis- S 
The Junior Instructor to parents, Grand Canyon, the Yosemite and the] ease and injury. For this purpose vol- ve 
| 
| 
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, ‘ : beauties of California, with Alaska but a | untary camp life during vacations should to 
Previous book selling experience not essential, as we step beyond, offers a wealth of sugges- | be encouraged, as_ well as out-door ex: @] —_ 
give ath . £ instrection < Bite by il tion and invitation that is hard to resist. | ercises and hikes into the country. 
pe eats orougn course of instruction in selling Dy mall. Portland, the city the Conven- Patriotic ae civic service should . a 30 
— wanena ie ~ | eee ‘ . : tion, in its environs and attractions is | prominent feature of an American edu- 
The compensation is so liberal that those who will by no means the least of allurements | cation, This work should include the JH — 
thoroughly qualify and diligently apply themselves can offered. From Portland it is only a] study of the history of our country, ac- 
aia diane semua an es th t fitabl short ride to Mt. Ranier National Park, | curately and frankly presented, a study In 
e their vacation period by Lar € most pro € where all the splendors of mountain | of the people, the aims, efforts, and sac- 
of the year. scenery including glaciers can be found. | rifices of our great leaders, stimulation Pr 
A little further to the southward is| ofa love of country, the opportunities 
The Junior Instructor brings the school and the home Crater Lake National Park. At Portland | for rendering service, the Americaniza- ‘ 
sore closely t th and. : : begins the wonderful Columbia River | tion of the thousands of foreigners com 
more s osely together and, aS a companion set to Highway, a picturesque drive through | ing to our shores each year, and the de- 
Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers, is the canyon of the Columbia River and | velopment in them of an appreciation of 
| sven more lar : y parents th the Methods one that has won the greatest praise | the value and responsibility of America® 
even more popular among parents an e ethods from world-travelers from every coun: | citizenship. The spirit and purpose of 
books are among teachers. try. Portland has a population of nearly | the Boy Scout movement, as contribu: 
. ; % ; es 300,000, one of the marvel cities of the| ting to these purposes, should be rec 
hor full particulars, uddress our Western Office. great Northwest, at the gateway of the | ognized. 
FA. OWEN PU her pene bi pied boasted fey most i asi eonamnaia on ae 
a. K ; AS i fertile spot of similar area in the tem The railroads interested in the direc 
. BL ISHING co perate zone,except the island of Sicily.’’ | traffic to the Northwest have made, on 
| 1914 Fisher Bldg., . - - Chicago, il. Portland and Oregon are anxious to| account of the N. E. A. convention at 
welcome a great number of teachers. | Portland, a round trip rate of $67.5! 
| Ample facilities for entertainment are | from Chicogo, and $55 from St. Paul, Foo 
insured. And Portland, in addition to | Minneapolis, Omaha, Kansas City and 
{ ss) } al] of the natural attractions, has very | other Missouri River gatherings. 
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Mrs. Jack London 


Reveals Marvelous 


Beauty Secret 


“Relieve me, I am wordlessly 


enthusiastic over your system. 
Can't talk about it without saying too 
much and — too much cannot be 


gid. It is super a‘ 
s. Jack London, wife of 

the famous author, writes those 
words about the Kathryn Murray 
Facial Beautifier. Then shesays: 
“Dimples that I thought buried 
and -faded forever are again in 
evidence. Mycolorisbetter. My 
neck has developed an finch al- 
** Mrs. London’s friend, 

Mme. Gwendolen Von Tempsky 

Makawao, HawaiianIslands, writes: 

“TL received your letters andinstruc- 
tions two days ago and think they 
are fascinating. The Jack Londons 
, are staying with us. Your treat- 
Kathryn Murray ment has certainly done wonders 
forher. She looks like a young girl.” \ 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox first told Mrs, London about 
it. And they’re both telling their friends. And no 
wonder for here is the most amazing system for 
removing wrinkles, lines, crow’s feet, sagging 
cheeks, double chins, filling up hollows, reducing 
“puffs”, making muddy skins clear, lifting drooping 
muscles and giving the face the firm, smooth con- 


tour of girlhi 


Physical Culture for the Face 


All done in the privacy of your room. No drugs, 
no harsh cosmetics, no masks, no plasters or straps. 
Results that seem almost unbelievable, but proved 
by thousands of women. 

Yes, a wonderful system. Wrinkles and age lines 
removed as if by magic. Yearstakenaway from the 
expression. Youth brought back. 

These results guaranteed. Money refunded if 
this system does not do all that is promised. You 
tryitat my risk. Booklet and full information sent 
free in plain, sealed envelope. Write and learn 
what it is that has made Mrs. London, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox and thousands of other women so enthusi- 
atic. Learn free how we can make your face 
youthfu' looking. Write for this information NOW. 

KATHRYN MURRAY, 


Suite 542 Garland Bldg. Chicago, IIL. 


Vacation Trips wt. 
Upper Mississippi 


Most unique and delightful of 
all Vacation Trips. All the 
charm and novelty of Sea or Lake 
Trips, and none of their monotony or 
danger. Beautiful scenery changing 
hourly. Delightful shore trips and 
stopovers, 


America’s Grandest WateRail 
Trip—River between St. Louis and 
St. Paul; rail between St, Paul, Chicago and 
St. Louis, or reverse direction. Only $40, in- 
cluding meals and berth on steamer. 
Georgian Bay Trip—Steamer from 
Chicago to Duluth, via Georgian Bay (including 
WateRail Trip); railroad and steamer fare, 
meals and berth on steamers, $64.45. 
St. Louis to St. Paul (or reverse) 
and return—Over 1,400 miles of delightful travel, 
only $40, including meals and berth. $26.14 one 
way. 
Mark Twain Trips—St. Louis to 
Keokuk, Burlington and return. Fare $10 to 
$12, including meals and berth. 

Rig Streckfus Steamboats all completely refitted. Cuisine 

and service vastly improved. Write or call for full particulars, 


Streckfus Steamboat Line 
Vine St., and Levee, St. Louis, Mo. 


























DIFFERENT MAGAZINES, ALL 
LATE ISSUES. Value $3. Yours for 
only 25c. Satisfaction guaranteed. East- 
ern Bureau, Box 98N, New Egypt, N. J. 





Instant Bunion Relief 
It At My Expense 


Don’t scnd me one cent—just 
ppopreve it to you as I have done for 
57,! others in the last six months. 
Iclaim to have the most successful 
remedy for bunions ever made an 
want you to let mesend you a treat- 
ment Free, entircly at my expense. I 
don’t care how many so-called cures, 
orshields or pads you ever tried with- 
out success—1 con’ tcare howdisgusted 
you are with them all—you have not 
tried my remedy and [I have such 
absolute confidence init that I am 
going to_send you a treatment _ab- 
solutely FREE. Itisa wonderful yet 
simple home remecy which relieves 
you almost instantly of the pain; it 
removes the cause of the bunion and 
thus the ugly deformity disappears— 
all this while you are wearing tighter 
: shoes than ever. Just send your name 
and address and treatment will Le sent 
you promptly in plain sealed envelope. 
FOOT REMEDY CO. 3558 W. 26th St. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue 
after their receipt, owing to the time required for 
publication. On account of limited space, omissions 
are frequently necessary, A remittance of ten cents 
with each question secures reply by private letter. 
Teachers who desire outlines for debates or for 
essays should send one dollar. Address all com- 
munications for this department to P. S, Hallock, 
Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 

Please tell me the ruling power of the Nether- 
lands.—Mineral, Kansas. 

The ruler of the Netherlands is Queen 
Wilhelmina, daughter of the late King 
William III, a descendant of the Prince 
of Orange, who died in 1890. As Wilhel- 
mina was then a child, her mother, the 
widowed Queen Emma, served as regent 
until the daughter came of age in 1898. 
In 1901, Wilhelmina married Prince 
Henry of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 

1, What does the apostrophe (’) stand for in Jack- 
o’-Lantern? 2, Whatare the regulations of a ship, 
foreign or U.S., going through the Panama Canal? 
3. Was President Andrew Johnson the only Presi- 
dent impeached? 4. How did the United States get 
possession of the Canal Zone in Panama? 5, Please 
explain fully the use of “‘mess’”’ oe ”” and 
can either be used in referring to or speaking of a 
confusion of things? 6. Why do we spell the word— 

“s,”’ and children 


plural,—“‘chickens” with the “‘s, 
without the “‘s’’?—Afton, N. C. : 

1. It stands for the omission of ‘‘f’’ 
from Jack of Lantern (meaning Jack 
with the lantern). 2. It pays tolls from 
50 cents to $1.20 per ton, according to 
the character of the vessel. 3. Yes; the 
only one. 4. By treaty with the Repub- 
lic of Panama, in 1904, and payment of 
$10,000,000. 5. Either ‘‘mess”’ or ‘‘muss’’ 
is used colloquially to apply to a ‘‘dis- 
agreeable mixture or confusion of 
things.’’ In this use ‘‘muss’’ is allied 
to ‘‘muss, a scramble’’ (in Shakespeare, 
‘“must’’) ; but ‘‘mess’’ has the additional, 
and more usual, meaning of a portion or 
provision of food, as a ‘‘mess of pot- 
tage,’’ also a number of persons eating 
together for whom food is prepared in 
common, as in the military or naval ser- 
vice. 6. ‘‘Chickens,’’ being the plural 
of ‘‘chicken,’’ follows the general rule 
in modern English of adding ‘‘s’’ to the 
singular form. It is not so with ‘‘chil- 
dren,’’ the plural of ‘‘child,’’ which is 
derived from the early English, or Anglo- 
Saxon form. 

1. Why is it that U. S. Senators or Representa- 
tives cannot be inhabitants of the Statetheyrepre- 
sent in Congress when they are elected? 2, Why 
are the rays of the sun so visible at times? 3. Do 
soldiers in the European or any other war get paid 
for fighting? 4. What are, and where are. the 
largest waterfalls in the world? In the United 
States?—A Southern Subscriber, 


1, You have evidently misunderstood | 
The | 


the statement of qualifications. 
Constitution declares, in effect, that a 
Senator or Representative must be an 


inhabitant of the State for which he is | 


chosen, although the wording is: *‘No 
person shall be a Representative who 
shall not have attained to the age of — 
and who shall not, when elected, be an 
inhabitant of that State,’’ ete.; anda 
similar statement in regard to the Sen- 
ator. That means, unless he be an in- 
habitant, he cannot be a Representative 
or Senator. 2. They are visible because 
of shining on the moisture or dust par- 
ticles in the atmosphere; more noticeable 
when the sun is near the horizon and 
partly veiled by mists from the earth. 
3. They do receive pay. 4, Among the 
‘‘famous waterfalls of the world,’’ the 
highest are: the Grand, Labrador—2,000 
feet; Sutherland, New Zealand—1,904 
feet; Yosemite (upper) California—1, 436 
feet; Gavarnie, France—1,385 feet; Tak- 
kakaw, British Columbia—1,200 feet; 
Staubbach, Switzerland—1,000 feet; Vet- 
tis, Norway — 950 feet; Multnomah, 
Oregon—850 feet. 

1. Kindly give names of President Wilson’s cab- 
inet. 2. How many dams have we in the West for 
reclamation purposes? Their names in order of size, 
Their location. 3. How many Indian reservations 
have we? 4, Has Canadaany? 5, Is there some U. 
S. official in constant attendance at an Indian reser- 
vation? If so, what are his duties, his salary, his 
term of office?—Akron, Ohio. 

1. There have been no changes in the 
cabinet. See ‘‘Answers to Queries’’ for 
March. 2. The total number is not pub- 
lished. The most important are: Sho- 
shone Dam, Wyoming—at time of com- 
pletion, 1914, highest in the world, 328.4 
feet; Roosevelt Dam in Arizona, 284 
feet; Arrowrock Dam, near Boise, Idaho, 
854 feet; also the Pathfinder in Wyom- 
ing, and Elephant Butte Dam across the 
Rio Grande, near El Paso, Texas. 3. 
Nearly ninety, in about twenty of the 
States, which vary in their number of 
reservations from one in Colorado, Iowa, 





(Continued on page 73) 
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Arriving at Historic Quebec 
On one of the magnificent steamers on the route 


Niagara to the Sea 


The all-water trip to Montreal, Quebec, and the | 
Saguenay River by the steamers of the Canada Steam- 
ship Lines is one of the grandest trips in America for Hy 
health and recreation. 


The mighty heroes of North America are no more, but 
Quebec, cradle of New France, where they walked and il 
talked still survives; quaint, historic, ancient; majestic | 
in its beauty and isolation. 

Every hour of the 1000 mile journey has its revelation of beauty, 
grandeur and historic interest—Niagara, the most sublime of all \ 
nature’s handiwork, Toronto, ‘The Queen City of Canada,” the fairy- | 
like Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence, the thrilling descent of the il} 
marvelous rapids, the great Canadian Metropolis Montreal, the miracle- 
worl:ing shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupré justan hour from Quebec, the 
stupendous Capes “Trinity” and “Eternity’’—higher than Gibraltar— | 
on the Saguenay River are allon this route. Up-to-date Canada Steam- 

ship hotels at Murray Bay and Tadousac, 

A thousand miles of travel-—A thousand thrills of pleasare 


FARES FROM NIAGARA FALLS: 

To Montreal and return - - - - $19.00 
To Quebec and return - - - - 26.35 
To Saguenay River and return - - - 35.00 
Send 2c postage for illustrated booklet, map and 
guide to JOHN F, PIERCE, Asst. Pass. ‘Traffic 
Manager, Canada Steamship Lines, 117 R. & O. Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada, 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
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Shooting the famous rapids 
of the St. Lawrence 











‘AGood Bookcase 
- for the price of a good book! 
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Susanna Cocroft’s 


Physical Culture 
For the FACE 


will make the outline of your face, neck and 
chin graceful— relieve wrinkles, sagging 
muscles and facial blemishes—make your skin 
clear and soft, your eyes bright. You can 
make your hair glossy and abundant—your 
hands smooth and white—your feet comfort- 
able, through definite directions which will 
take only a few minutes at home each day. 





Write for information and our free 
booklet giving many valuable hints 


Grace-Mildred Culture Course | Mat | 
Dept. 5, 624 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
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PROS BRACELET "S80" 





We start your friendship BRACELET by siving you one LINK 
absolutely FREE, engraved with 3 initials; also a beautiful 
velvet Ribbon to wear Links on while your fi 
of their sentiment. give you other Links t! 
(Links Grecian or Plain 8c. each.) For FREE LINK 
clipping stating ito. 63 t and if Rolled Gold or Silver wante 


Friendshi 83 Chambers St., Dept. 49» New York 





1T. GROWS WITH YOUR’ LIBRARY 


cCheUNIVERSAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the finest homes, 
offices and schools throughout the country, They 
are made in sections, combining practical utility, 
economy and attractive appearance. Above style is 
beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with non-bind- 
ing, disappearing glass doors; price: top $1.25, leg 
base $1.50—combination complete $8.00, Other styles 
and grades at correspondingly low prices. Shipped 
direct from factory ON APPROVAL and at consider- 
able saving TO YOU. Our product, prices and meth- 
ods willinterest you. Write for new Catalogue 24-L. 
The C.J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N.Y. 


Mfrs. Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
Branch Office: Flatiron Bldg., New York City 











"WRITERS: . 
SONG WY ro SUCCESS 


Write for this valuable booklet which contains the REAL 
FACTS. € revise poems, compose and arrange music, se- 
cure copyright and facilitate free publication or outright sale. 
Start right with reliable concern offering a legitimate proposition. 
Send us some of your work to-day for FREE examination. 


KNIGKERBOGKER STUDIOS, 1° Sajs'y Theatre Guiding 
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50 Books at 5 Cents Each 


If Ordered in Lots of 5 or more Copies of a Title or Assorted as Desired 


‘ , — mT - ° sy Annie > ° te 4. Reiter. The exciti . to . 
3 Little Workers and What They Work With. }},A""% 2 Story of Daniel Boone. Fee sisid'in this book will not out ott 
few of the wonders of adaptation to environment which nature exhibits in her creatures, ‘The your pupils but instruct them in many of the important events of our history, especially that 
Frog, Woodchuek, Beaver, ete, Hlustrated, (Grades 1-3) which centers in the States of Kentucky. Virginia, Tennessee and North Carolina, Mlustrated 


- ° . ; (Grades 4-6) 
r rs By Harriet G, Reiter, A tale of the dramate meidents of Lin- 
5 Story of Lincoln. oes ee oe t , 
oln's life, se that appeal to the young and leave the desire to 95 J M: h d l d By Inez N. McFee. Japan is rich 
emulate the coudness of this great man, (Grades 3-6) apanese yt s an egen Ss. myths and legends. Several of th = 
Ru M ‘ P which are enjoyed by the children of that country are here told for the children of our = 
By Emma M, Maguire, An adaptation insimple (Grades 4-6) n 


> ° ° » 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon. vocabulary and attractive language of several 
little stories, mostly from other tongues, concerning our great lunar neighbor, (Grades 1-2) 104 Mother Goose Reader agp er by inp. a. A — of poems 
. * for children, the character being well explained }, 
























€ ~ : By Ruskin This : ory is 2 : : é : E y 
3 King of the Golden River. a ae, eee eg lg — the title. Old Mother Hubbard, Simple Simon and others of the favorites of children yij 
- : : spec pg daa nc oeee yeep > wee taba pe ye pas delight them in this form. (Grades 1-2) 
venience of the size and form of our little books with their complete stories is well shown , ; 
in this number (Grades 3-4) : 122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin By Robert nig hn Notes accompany 
‘ 3 , ° the text of this famous poem. Incident 
Ry Washineton Irvine. In: on to this famous story the A ; ; 7 psp 0 
1 1 Rip V an W inkle i fe peo ceen ae The ‘ene tek &» a reer 4 = the French Camp is also given, together with many avotations from Browning's other pe 
Ftp in Make ss dis eee eee and a biography of the poet, (Grades 5-8) 
é ; is ia ° © e ¢ ? ; 1 + 
c ~ . By Washineton Irvine. tcha ‘sane. the yy By S. T. Coleridge. 1n addition to the 
12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 2:,{\hizster Iring,_ ,lenabod, Crane, the 126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner. Pom, ‘there is ‘an introduction, ex 
famous character s of oo fiction through this story of Irvine’s. It is an accented vlanatory notes and definitions, and 2 biography of Coleridge. (Grades 7-8) 
icin most schools. (Grades 5-8) 2a © : RyI N.McFee. A true low das 
N By Inez N. Mc¥Fee. rue ‘over and 2 st 
rs) ° sacs — . This beautiful! 136 Peeps into Bird ooks—I. of birds has written of them here. It sane 
18 Courtship of Miles Standish. Aoki Gankernine Hhe Mouchie Cankain oF set study, but just as it says, a chatty discourse on birds and their ways, in a way to lead all to 
Ply “ee and the love of John Alden and Priscilla. is read universally in the schools in some become bird lovers and students. (Grades 4-6) 
form. The complete text in cood tyne is given in this book 6-8) ‘ wd a7 2 A By Ella B, Hallock. This “story” is told in the vers 
, : icc Bae AN Manotalinw. “Aghios Gf Tunerallow sabe eye eee 14% Story of King rthur. of Tennyson in his “Tdylls of the King.” Selections are 
14 Fvangeline. eke labels wae i> the alent pais cone aang ager gH oa ical made which tell of “The Birth of Arthur,” “Arthur's Youth.’ “Arthur’s Appearance.’ “De. 
intenioction 1Guaaes ; es i a a at ee eRe seription of Sir Galahad,’ “Galahad’s Vision of the Grail,’ and soonto “The Passing of 
7 “mere, Arthur.’ The selections give almost a complete story. There are numerous notes, the histo 


15 S wh d By John G. Whittier. ‘This winter idyll by Whittier has a place on and traditions of Arthur and a short chapter on “King Arthur in Literature.’ (Grades 6.3) 

09 ono OUNG: jcorly every list of reauired or suggested readings. In addition to the c ° By Edward E. Hale. Thisis the 

poem, there are explanatory notes and biocrarhical sketch. (Grades 6-8) 149 The Man Without a Country. plete text of the most famous hook by 

/ ay By Alfred Tennyson. ‘This great idyll by Tennyson. so widely used Edward Everett Hale, printed in good-sized tyne. A brief biography of the author is also ip. 

L7 Enoch A trden * in schools, is given complete, with notes. (Grades 6-8) eluded. This story for the inculeation of patriotism is used universally in the schools and in 
this form every member of the class may haveacony. (Grades 6-8) 














S2 Toad Fi By James Russell Lowell. This story of The Holy Grail, 
Ls V ision of Sir Launfal. bv Lowell, is one of the finest poems in American liter. 1b The Gold Bu Ry Edgar Allan Poe. Ut was not alone asa poet that Edgar Allin 
ature and is read in all schools. In addition to the noem, there is anexplanatory introducticn. g: Poe excelled. He was ashort story writer, and the same genjys 
shows forth in these works asin his poems. (Grade 8) 


a biogranhy of the author and several other peems by Lowell. (Grades 7-8) 


19 The Cotter’s Saturday Night and Other Poems. | 152 A Child’s Garden of Verses. tic coticction ot these child verses’ 


Ry Robert Burns, This volume contains, in addition to The Cotter’s Saturday Night, several Robert Louis Stevenson. Good-sized print. (Grades 2-5) 


other of Burns’ poems. These include For A’ Thatand A’ That, Auld Lane Svne, John An- 40 3 = ss ‘ 

; , . Soe. 3 é I s f the “Maid o 

Gerson, The Ranks o Doon. The Highland Lassie, Highland Mary, The Highland Laddie. 182 Story of Joan of Are. nol cemsat Winkel oe eer ee ek 

’ ater. an: ners Jrades 7- one of the mo: f n | ae ME i 

ne IE SGRE, SR Se (Grodes 1-6 this book with sufficient fullness, and with appreciation of the character of the heroine and 
her history. (Grades 4-7) 


on * 7 Ry Nathaniel Hawthorne. ‘This is oneof Hawthorne's 
20) The Great Stone Face. best sketches "Included with it in this Slama en te era) By Lonise de la Ramee. One of the most popular of 
. 4 : > ee ns “4 y Louise de mee. On he most lar o n 
other of his tales: A Rill from the Town Pumn, and The Tell Gatherer’s Day. (Grades.6-8) 18 A Dog of Flanders. neogie’s motion and reauired for school reading in - 
It is given complete in this low-priced form, (Grades 4-6) 








Oo 4 Ps Ky John Brown, Rabis, probably, the best known doc courses. 

22 Mabend Mis Frickds. be ee ee ae es ce - ‘ By Secs K. Gentes, Later, ths. pupit 
schools and is here presented im fine shape for that purpose. (Grades 6-8) 186 Heroes from King Arthur. read “more or teas fully the laylls of the King 

oo ° : Ry Oliver Goldsmith and other poems concerning King Arthur and his Knights. Here they are introduced to sev. 

wit) The Deserted Village and The Trav eler. This first Popa font eral of these characters in fine prose, with liberal embellishment from the poem, (Grades 4-4) 


is read wherever Enclish literature 1s studied while the second is almost eaually ponular ° oa - 9 — . « 
oa: ; Oy By Sarah K.Grames. ‘Teachers familar with “Les 
(Grades 1-8) 192 Story of Jean Valjean. Miserables’’ will appreciate the large task of condens. 
ing the story of Hugo's great hero into a book of thissize. But it has been done most skil- 


“7 7 . By Harriet G. Reiter. Some of the most : Bee 
wl Eleven F ables from A esop. attractive stories of this great classic told in fully. Hugo’s language has been retained where possible and his spirit completely. (Grade §) 
lancuace for the ehildren themselves to read The Lion and the Mouse, The Ant and the , . 3 , 
Grasshopper, ‘The Crow and the Pitcher, The Dove and the Ant, The Fox and the Grapes, The 205 Eyes and No Eyes and the Three Giants. Aloe 
Fox and the now, The Dog in the Manger, The Lark and her Young Ones, The Town Mouse stories are one hundred years or so old, but still appeal strongly to the child-mind “Byes and 
and the Field Mouse, (Grades 1-2) : No Eyes” stimulates the observation of the young in a delightful way. Charles Kingsley said; 


“That story was of more use to me than any dozen other stories I ever read.”’ (Grades 4-6) 
. 4 4 By Bertha E. Bush. Robin Hood and his “Merry 
Stories of Robin Hooc. Men”’ are attractive subjects, and the writer has 
told of them in a way which will interest her readers. (Grades 4-6) 
By Charles and Mary Lamb, ‘Thousands of chil- 
Tales from Shakespeare. dren have received their introduction to Shakes. 
or By Harriet G. Reiter. New and fresh to the children peare through the medium of Lamb's Tales, In this collection are given Tempest, Merchant 
o7 Jack and the Beanstalk. of each generation, Well adapted and illustrated. of Venice, Macbeth. (Grades 7-8) 
(Grades 2-5) * on > Condensed from Parkman by Sarah K. Grames. ‘This conden- 
OO A f B ° Ky Harriet G, Keiter, ‘This beautiful little 231 The Oregon Trail. sation retains the author’s language to a great extent and 
v9 dventures ora POWNIE. tory has been well adapted for ‘this book and gives an idea of the close observation and wonderful descriptive power which have made this 
nicely illustrated. (Grades 2-3) ; ; an American Classic, (Grades 6-8) 
: iy Sarmtetd Heiter. ‘The Mathor of } eye eee YoY) ; =) : By Laura Rountree Smith, ‘This author has 
Boyhood of Washington. “ A pe pore tambpsonscoe he saa tile bane ge (As aba Four Little Cotton Tails. won great favor through her books for children, 
- : 4 rea - ar : ri ag dee eat page tree wa te pee and especially those dealing with the Cotton-Tails, In this book she has taken the same char- 
life at that time ts.made interesting for other . boys, while as natural and as historieally - : : : 
accurate as possible. (Grades 2-4) acters, treating of them in different situations from her previous books, but with the same in- 
teresting skill and ingenuity. ‘The characteristic illustrations are by the author, (Grades 2-3) 
By Harnet G, Keiter Both of these 
(Retold by Elsie May 


si ; i : ar ¢ . . seni eI Ss) . $y Charles -Dickens, 
Puss in Boots and Cc nderella popular stories are told in language PSA The Story of Little Nell. 2 is from “The Old Curiosity 


By Harriet G, Reiter, Contains the Story of Our Flag, Story of 


9” : a : ; 
Ou Patri otic Stories. The Liberty Bell, of Paul Revere’s Ride and of Two Boston Boys, OY 
(Grades 1-2) 212 
or ° —. The authorship of this old-time story is aseribed 
ov Little Goody Two Shoes. to Oliver Goldsmith, and it has retained its in- 216 
het 


terest for child readers throuch all the years since his day. (Grades 3-5) 


ran 
on 





— 
— 
oC 


adapted to children in primary crades, (Grades 2-3) 
et wer is a ean By Nell rv : tells of Columt Shop” and the language of the master story teller has been almost wholly retained, the retell- 

5 ty Nelhe MeCabe, ‘Tells of Columbus as a boy, of his first ing making it a complete and connected story. (Grades 5-7) 
od Story of Col umbus. trip on the water, his life on the sea, the countries he visited, ok ‘3 a : , 

his trip to the new world, his landing at San Salvador and his return home, (Grades 2-4) QO By W. L. Nida. ‘This book gives 
~/e . . ee . op . 25) Story of Panama and the Canal. not only much information in regard 
6 Indian Children Tales By Bertha E. Bush. All school children of this age to the great work of building the canal, but also much concerning the early history of 
: * are interested in Indians. | They will be interested in l’anama, the physical features of the Isthmus, the Canal Zone, etc, (Grades 6-8) 


the nine pleasant stories told here about Indian children, (Grades 3-5) 
By Booker 'T, Washington, ‘This is not a reprint, but 


Ky Bertha «©. Bush. This famous story PRO The Story of Slavery. was written especially for this series by Dr. Wash- 


7 Seory of Robinson Crusoe. 2 Bet 6 Be. he meus ue f 

. , Ss hd 1 will keep the ” ; C : de f fo he i a exceedingly well ington, the famous president of Tuskegee Institute, author of Up From Slavery,”’ himself 

told and will keep the interest of the readers of these grades, rades }- born in slavery, and possibly the best known and most distinguished ag Yorn os) pie 
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‘le and the moral are all oor Grades 2-3) YQ by 4 : By L. Morton Tillinghast, This is one of the most in- 

sacha aneesberishlauinsisicalaeeninaa heap 28 ( Life in Colonial Days. teresting books in our list. It tells the children of these 

75 St rv of Coal By Elizabeth Mckane. How coal was made through geologic ages. days of many of the customs and circumstances of their grandparents,—The lights they used, 

0 Oto y * its discovery in this country, and how itis mined and made useful to How they kent warm, How they made their cloth, How they went to school and the kind of 





men. Tlustrated. (Grades 3-5) schoolhouses. (Grades 5-7) 


These hooks have from 32 to 48 pages each, are well printed on good paper and bound in durable paper covers. ORDER BY NUMBER. 
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The above titles are selected from the Instructor Literature Series which is listed complete on page 78 of this magazine and they are 
being displayed in this manner to emphasize the value and importance of the series as a whole. 

Over one million of these little books are printed each year and they are being used in thousands of schools as supplementary readers. _ 

In scope, in number of titles and variety of topics covered, in quality of contents and excellence of editorial supervision, and, in fact, im 
every way this series of books excels any other series of ‘‘classics’? or supplementary readers published at a popular price. 

Look over the above list carefully and note the wealth of material offered. If you have never used these hooks, a trial order will convince 
you of their value and usefulness. Select the titles best suited to the work your pupils are now doing and send us your order today. 


Remember the price is only 5 cents each, prepaid, when five or more copies are ordered. 
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1917 CATALOG, FREE. 


Solves the gift problem. Illustrations from 
actual photographs of the latest and most 
popular Diamonds, Jewelry, Silverware, 
Novelties, etc., with accurate descriptions 
and prices. It is really our store in 

form and shows you how to buy gifts of dis- 
tinction and beauty not found elsewhere. 


BUY DIRECT and SAVE MONEY 


Getting our Diamonds direct from the cut- 
ters we are able to sell them direct to you 
at lowest importing prices. Our enormous 
and ever-growing purchases enable us to 
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N. Carolina, Utah and Wyoming, to five 
in Montana and Wisconsin, eight in New 
York, twelve in Arizona and Washington. 
California has five, with twenty-eight 
Mission reserves. 4. Canada provides 
reservations but the Indians are not nec- 
essarily confined to them. Special pro- 
visions are made for the Treaty Indians; 
others, as those of British Columbia, 
“*suecessfully support themselves.’’ 5. 
The U. S. Indian Office, through a su- 
perintendent in the State, or special 
agents, has management and control of 
the reservations. 


What is meant by the “Single Tax?’”’—E. W., Ohio. 

This is a proposed measure for raising 
‘fall public revenue for national, state, 
county, and municipal purpose, by a 
single tax on land values, irrespective of 
improvements, and the abolition of all 
other forms of direct and indirect tax- 
ation. 


1, Name a negro poet and one or more productions. 
2. Name some historical events in which you see the 
principle of cause and effects, 3. (a) Write two 
three-year crop rotations. .(b) Write one four-year 
crop rotation, (c) Write one five-year crop rota- 
tion. 4, Has Wales a capital? If so, what is it? 
Also Greenland.—V. M., Subscriber. 

1, Paul Laurence Dunbar (1872-1906), 
a poet with the true poetic spirit. His 
best poems, perhaps, are those in negro 
dialect —‘‘The Little Brown Baby,’ 
‘‘When Malindy  Sings,’’ _**Lullaby’’ 
(with refrain of ‘‘Po’ little lamb’’), 
“‘Angelina,’’ beginning: ‘‘ When de fiddle 
gets to singin’ out a ol’ Vahginny reei,’”’ 
and many others. But he was also 
gifted in other verse; as, 

‘A crust of bread and a corner to sleep in, 

A minute to smile and an hour to weep in, 

A pint of joy to a peck of trouble, 

And never a laugh but the moans come doubie!’’ 

And that is life!’’ 

2. The Wars of the Roses in England 
put an end to the Feudal System; Eng- 
land’s taxation of the American colonies, 
with other tyrannical measures, resulted 
in their independence of the mother coun- 
try; the discovery of gold in California 
led to a rapid development of the West. 
8. (a) Clover, corn, wheat; clover, po- 
tatoes, wheat. (b) Corn, soy beans or 
cowpeas, wheat, clover. (c) Corn, po- 
tatoes, oats, wheat, clover. 4. Wales 
has no capital, except that as a part of 
Great Britain it has a share in London. 
Greenland has none. 


1. Why does the wind change in force and direc- 
tion? 2. Please explain the difference between the 
Republican and Democratic platforms. My pupils 
are muchinterested.—Kennedy, Minn. 

1. Wind is caused by greater heat in 
one locality or region than another. As 
the heated air rises, cold currents of air 
rushing forward to supply its place at 
once produce a wind. A_ bonfire gives 
illustration of this. Thechangein force 
or direction of wind must naturally de- 
pend upon a change in degree of temper- 
ature, or in situation of the heated re- 
gion. 2. If your pupils are interested, 
the best thing to do is to get copies of 
the latest platforms (from your nearest 
newsdealer or newspaper office), and have 
them study for themselves, comparing 
section by section and noting differences. 
Call attention to the principles declared 
in either platform, and the achievements 
announced on one side, with the condem- 
nation expressed on the other; leading 
them to draw their own conclusions. 
This would be a good training toward 
responsible citizenship and independent 
judgment in voting. 

Who is the author of the following? 


“My child, beware of the Jabberwock 
With teeth that rend and claws that tear.” 


The same stanza also refers to the Bandersnatch 
and Jubjub bird.—Miss R., Peekskill, N. Y. 

Lewis Carroll (Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson,) author of ‘‘Alice in Wonder- 
land,’’ also of ‘‘Through the Looking 
Glass,’’? in which the nonsense poem, 
‘‘Jabberwocky,’’ occurs. The following 
is the stanza quoted: 


“Beware the Jabberwock, my son ! 

The jaws that bite, the claws that catch ! 
Beware the Jubjub bird, and shun 

The frumious Bandersnatch.” 


Will you please tell me, in “Answers to Queries 
in Normal Instructor, which twenty-five States 
have Indian names? It makes that statement in our 
history.— Village Teacher, S, Dak. 

These States are: Alabama, Arizona, 
Connecticut, the two Dakotas, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana (based on the name ‘ ‘In- 
dian’’), Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Minnnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico 
(Mexico, only), Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennes- 
see, Texas, Utah, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 
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Make Twice Its Cost by Extra Work 


You can make 10c to 20¢ a page typing manuscript for others, 
and if you have literary inclination you appreciate the 
fact that publishers pay scant heed to long-hand manu- 
script. Almost daily some incident occurs in your school 
room that could be worked into a human-interest 
story or photoplay. 

Why, you can earn twice our iow price for 
this Underwood in a month while you are 
still renting it! 

ps ws 
Two Instruction Books 

These books will enable you 
to operate an Underwood by FREE 
touch, just the same as a per- 


x4 son plays the piano. By the aid of a little practice, 

you will be able to write what you please on the Under- 

$ wood twice as fast as you could write with pen or pencil 
Send us your name and address on the coupon or post card 

Let us give you fuil details of this special offer 87 
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The heel that provides protection, comfort and long wear, 
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ROSE SOUVENIR 
Style No. 10 


This has been one of our most pop- 
ular Souvenirs for two or three seasons 
and is still in great demand. The cut 
shown above illustrates the design and 
general appearance of this Souvenir 
although plain black and white indicate 
but little of its real beauty. The roses are repro- 
duced in their natural colors and the design is 
richly decorated with gold and embossed. Each 
Souvenir is 444x6"% inches in size, is made of front 
and back cover cards and as many inner sheets of 
fine paper as are needed to print the name or 
number of school, school officers, teachers, and 
pupils ; all being tied at corner with fine silk cord. 
Photograph of teacher if desired; if not desired, 
a suitable design is substituted. 

PRICE: With Photograph of Teacher as 
* shown in illustration: One dozen or 
less; $1.30. Additional ones ordered at same time, 
7 cents each. 
Without Photograph — 
rad One dozen or less, 10. Ad- 
‘a gy ditional ones, 6 cents each, 


’ 




















VIOLET SOUVENIR 
Style No. 15 


This is one of the most attractive styles that we 
have ever offered and is sure to please both the 


teacher and pupils, Itis identical in size and ar- 
rangement with the Rose Souvenir described above, 
being made up of two cards with intervening sheets 


for the names of pupils, etc.,all tied togetherat the 
corner with a silk cord. The violets on the front 
card are beautifully reproduced in colors and the 


design is richly embossed in gold. If the teachere appear, 
does not wish her photograph to appearon the souv- 
enirs an appropriate design will be substituted. 


PRICE: With Photograph of Teacher as | 


shown in illustration: One dozen or 
less $1.30. Additional ones ordered at same time, 
7 cents each. 


Without Pinotograph—One dozen, or less, 


$1.10. Additional ones, 6 cents each. 
ry « The Rose and Violet Souvenirs, described above, 
NOTE: will be supplied assorted, if desired. In. ordering 


be sure to state how many you desire of each style, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Souvenirs for the Close of School 


AND APPROPRIATE GIFTS FROM TEACHER TO PUPILS 


HE custom of ‘‘remembering’’ pupils at close of school and on other special 
occasions is almost as old as our school system itself, and is being practiced 
| by teachers more and more each year. 
| Just what to give that would be appropriate, sure to please, and yet not so ex- 
| pensive as to be a burden, is a problem that has perplexed many teachers. 
That our series of Souvenirs and School Day Remembrance Booklets 
.| solve the problem more ng ea than anything else ever offered is indicated 
by the fact that we supply them to thousands of schools annually and several mil- 
lion pupils have received them at the hands of their teachers. 
Each year we have introduced new styles and added new designs but in all 
these changes we have retained the one feature which was original in our line of 
Souvenirs and which has served to make our entire series so popular—the indi- 
vidual character of each souvenir. 


Made Especially for Each School 


We print your Souvenirs especially for your school. They bear your name 
and the name of your school, also the names of your school officers, your pupils, 
and, when so ordered, your rei ig or that of the school building, as pre- 
ferred. It is these personal features that make our Souvenirs so acceptable to the 
pupil, and cause them to be treasured far beyond any ordinary gift card. 


Elegant, Acceptable, Inexpensive 


In addition to our styles being the very finest, all of our work is executed in 
a first class manner, and the Souvenirs are elegant in finish and appearance. We 
are extensive manufacturers of high grade post cards, and the same equipment 
and process which produces the fine colored work on these is applied to our Sou- 
venirs. Altogether there is nothing that can be furnished at anywhere near so 
small a cost which will serve for a remembrance at Close of School or on any Holiday 
or Anniversary occasion so well as will our Popular Souvenirs and Booklets. 

This year we are offering some unusually attractive styles which we feel sure 
will appeal to the tastes of discriminating teachers. Several of our designs are 
illustrated and described on this page. Samples will be gladly sent on request. 





The Owen School Day Remembrance Booklets 


We first introduced these Booklets about 
one year ago and they have met with great 
favor among school teachers everywhere as 
is indicated by the large number of orders 
which we have received. Their neat and at- 
tractive appearance, together with the care- 
ful workmanship displayed in their produc- 
tion, make them most desirable and the very 
low price at which they are offered 
places them within the reach of every 
teacher. 

While the Booklets are attractive 
and should appeal to anyone because 
ot their artistic beauty, the most in- 
teresting feature is that they have the 
names of the teacher, all pupils, 
the school officials, place, date, 
etc.,specially printed in them on pages 
set apart for the purpose. 


Each booklet consists of eight or 
| more pages and cover—four pages be- 
| ing devoted to illustrations beautifully | 
reproduced trom water color paintings— | 
the remaining pages being devoted to | 
names of teachers, pupils, etc. The cever | 
is of a fine grade of onyx stock and is 
richly embossed in gold. The booklets are 
tied with a silk cord. L. 
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School Day Remembrance Booklets 


Two Styles Especially Adapted for Close of School 


We have prepared two styles of the School Day Remembrance Booklets which | 
are specially suitable for the teacher to present to her pupils at close of school. 
The Little Men and Women Booklets are for the younger boys and girls, and 
the Floral-Landscape Booklets are for the older pupils. 

The four illustrated pages in The Little Men and Women Booklets show 
several small boys and girls engaged in their favorite occupations. The Floral- 





Landscape Booklets are identical in style with the Little Men and Women| 


| Booklets except that the decorative designs are of flowers and landscapes. The 
| sketches and designs in both styles of booklets are beautifully reproduced in 


| colors and are accompanied by appropriate sentiments. 


PRICES « $1.30 for first Dozen; seven cents for each additional Booklet. No order accepted for 


* lessthan One Dozen Assorted, or less than $1.30. Inordering be sure to state how 


| many you desire of each style. 


| 
| Read Befo 0 ad s When ordering any of the souvenirs listed on 
re r ering this page give instructions clearly and write names 
| of pupils, school officers, place, date, your own 
name and in fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before sending to insure 
accuracy. Do not leave us to guess at the location of your school from the name of the place at which you 
may happen to date your letter. Give clearly the name of town, village or district, just as you want it to 
Write all names plainly, and spell them correctly. As many souvenirs should be ordered as 
| there are names appearing on them; where pupils’ names exceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add 
| one cent for each name in excess. Order well in advance of time needed. When photograph style is de- 











sired, photographs should be sent securely wrapped and have name of sender on back. Perfect repro- 


| duction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured. 
Other Styles We manufacture many other styles of School Souvenirs, intended for presenta- 
é tion at Close of Term, or on Special Occasions throughout the year. Samples 
will be sent to any teacher on request. A stamp to cover cost of mailing will be appreciated, 


Although we aim to fill all orders promptly we urge that you send us your order 









ELITE SOUVENIR 
Style No. 25 


This new design differs in many respects from 
the usual style of Souvenir, and promises to be 
one of the most popular styles that we have ever 
offered. It is 3!4x5\% inches in size and consists 


of two cards, with sheets between on which 
are printed the names of your pupils and the 
other information pertaining to your school, 
The front card is of a fine quality of white stock 
and is neatly embossed with oval or square de. 
sign for the mounting of the photo. The back 
card is of a heavy rich brown stock and extends 
slightly beyond the edges of the front card, giv. 
| ing the appearance of a double mount, which 
style is now much used by photographers, 

The two cards and intervening sheets are tied 
| together at the top with a silk ribbon which adds 
| greatly to the richness of the Souvenir. 

If you do not wish to have your own photo ap. 
pear on the Souvenirs, a picture of your school 
building or pupils (grouped) can be used. If no 
photo of any kind is desired, we will insert a 
neat design in its place on the front card. 
PRICE ¢ With photograph: One dozen or 

* less $1.20, each additional one 6 ets, 
Without photograph: 
One dozen or less $1.00, 
Each additional one 5 ets. 





























PINE CONE SOUVENIR 
Style No. 20 


An unusually artistic style which we believe 
will appeal very strongly to teachers, Itis 4!ix6% 
inches in size and consists of two cards with inner 
sheets for the names of pupils, etc, The front 
card has a beautiful and appropriate design in 
which pine cones are a prominent feature; print 
in colors and gold and embossed. Tied at the cor- 
ner with a silk cord. This style is supplied with 
or without photograph of teacher, as desired. 
PRICE ¢ With Photograph of Teacher as 

* shown in illustration: One dozen or 
less, $1.30. Additional ones ordered at same 
time, 7 cents each. 





Order Early 


| at the proper time. 


as early as possible and thus make sure of having your souvenirs for presentation 


Art Department, 





Without Photograph: One dozen or less, 
$1.10. Additional ones, 6 cents each. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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The May 


A NEW BOOK—JUST PUBLISHED 
Closing Day Exercises Compiied and Edited 


by Grace B. Faxon 


For All the Grades and Rural Schools 


| Part I—June Voices; Exercise for a Primary 
School of Three Grades. 


| Part II—A Tribute to Mother and Home; Exer- 
cise for a School of the First Five Grades. 


Part III—Vacation Echoes; Exercise for a 
School of the First Five Grades. 


Part IV—Joy in Country Living ; Exercise fora 
Village School of Eight Grades. 


Part V—A Eulogy of Our Country’s Flag ; Ex- 
ercise for Grades Five to Eight. 


Part VI—Specimen Parts for Graduation. 


Part VII—Suggestive Programs for Closing Day 
Exercises in All Grades. 


Part VIII-——-Plays for Closing Day Programs. 


This book has been made by the Editor 
of the Entertainment Department of Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans as an answer to 
hundreds of requests yearly for suggestions 
for Closing Day programs. It cannot fail to 
solve the problem for any teacher of a grade, 
‘ or for village and rural teachers. 


There is no similar book on the market. The variety of material and the 
usable suggestions are infinite. The exercises given in the first five parts 
consist of various features which, if desired, may be used interchangeably. 
The Specimen Parts are real products of graduates. There are more than 
forty Suggestive Programs. 

192 Pages. Price 30 Cents, Postpaid 


The Year’s Entertainments 


Compiled and Arranged by Inez N. McFee 


The contents of this book are arranged under complete programs 
for different grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, 
Birthdays, or other Special Occasions, With these programs as a 
basis, the book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, 
made up of Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory 
Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. While 
the arrangement is based on various complete programs the material 
can be used in many other ways, eitherin connection with set programs 
or otherwise, as desired, 

Graded. Much of the material is graded, in some instances both 
the primary and more advanced programs and material being supplied 
for the same occasion, thus rendering the book equally helpful to 
teachers of all grades, 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only 
the choicest selections should appear in this book. Many of the selections 
appear for the first time in a general collection, as they are protected 
by copyright and could be used only by consent of author or publisher. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have, you need this, yet with this book, 
little else in this line would really be needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance 
of material for any occasion. 

Complete in one volume of 364 double column pages (size page 514x8}4 inches) well bound 
in silk cloth. PRICE $1.00. 

THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans one year, $2.30. 


Little Plays and Exercises—In Three Volumes 


Each volume of this series contains twelve or more delightful short Plays and Exercises, Some 
with Drills, Marches and Music. Written by authors especially qualified for preparing school 
plays and principally adapted for younger pupils. Every play has been tried and proved before 
publication in this form, The following is a list of those playsin each volume which are suitable 
for use during the last months of school year: , 


Little Plays and Exercises—Vol. No. 1 
Price, paper Covers, 35 cents. 

The Rainy Daisies and Parasols—Songs and 
drills for both boys and girls. With music. 
Any number of children. 

Mother Goose Convention—Mother Goose and 
many of the Characters made famous by her, 
Bright, catchy music, 20 or more, 

Fairy Sunshine—Several children costumed as 
flowers, and others with water pots and rakes. 
Much singing to familiar airs, ending with fine 
driiland march, 30 girlsand boys. 

The Flower’s Party —A garden play In the fairy 

land of flowers. 9 girls, 13 boys. 

Mother Goose Party—Very simple in dialogue 

and costume. Each child has little to learn, 

The Fairies’ Revelry—Brownies, Fays, Elves, 
Fairy Queen, Harpers,Goblins, etc, 18 or more 

boys and girls, 

Little Mothers—A very pretty entertainment 

forlittleones, Six separate pieces, dialogues, 

pantomimes,songsetc.,introducingdolls in each, 

Red, White and Blue—A beautiful ribbon drill 

for 12, 18 or 24 girls, 

Also 4 other plays suitable for other seasons 

of the year. 


Little Plays and Exercises—Vol. No. 2 
Price, paper covers, 35 cents q 
Mother Earth’s Party—Arbor Day Play. Three 
girls represent April, Arbor Day and Mother 
Earth, Children represent flowers and trees. 
Bird Day Exercise—12 pupils. 

Queen—Two scenes. 8 girls and 7 





























oses—Drilland song. For girls, 

Arbor Day Wishes—Songs and drill. 8 girls, 3 
or4boys: 2children as Fairies. 

Mother’s Visiting—2 girls and 3 boys. 

The Magic Charm—A woodland scene, 5 girls 
andl boy. 

Rhoecus—Three acts. Rhoecus, fairy, bumble bee 
and 6 boys. Twenty minutes. 

The Enchanted Schoolroom—A bout 30 children 
representing readers, music books, pencils and 
otherthingsfound in the schoolroom, Songs to 
familiar tunes, 

Also 7 other plays suitable for other seasons 
of the year, 


Little Plays and Exercises—Vol. No. 3 
Price, paper covers, 35 cents. 

The Golden Key—Scene in Story Book Land, 
with the Pied Piper and some familiar Mother 
Goose characters, 120r more children, 

An Arbor Day Panorama—Flower Girls, Over- 
all Boys and Sunbonnet Girls, As many char- 
acters as desired, ; 

The Picnic Party—For primary children, Raln- 
bow children, songs, marches. 13 or more, 
Choosing a Valentine. Bright and amusing 

dialogue. Six characters. 

The Fairy Garden—Robert Louis Stevenson ex- 
ercise, 17 or more, 

Diamonds and Toads—Fairy tale dramatized, 
14 or more, 

Robin Hood’s Party—Introducing the Merry 
Men, Red Riding Hood, Bo-Peep. Songs and 
marches. 12 girls, orless; 12 boys, or more. 

Vacation Time—Dialogue and recitations, for 
10 or more, 

Number in Verse—A short exercise for any 
number up to 12, P 

Also 8 other plays suitable for other seasons 
of the year. : 

The little plays contained in the above three volumes 
are also supplied in separate booklets at 10 cents each. 
We carry a large and com- 


Other Entertainment Books pe.iii br Plays, Speak 


ers, Dialogues, Drills, Action Songs, etc., suitable for use at any time throughout 
the year. See our advertisements in previous numbers of Normal Instructor- 


Primary Plans or write for descriptive list of titles. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


June 


boys ; more for chorus. 
May Day Drill—13 children, representing May 
Queen and the months, 
The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe—4 
girls and 7 boys. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Points of Interest in New York 
City 
(Continued from page 37) 


Courts Building connected by a bridge 
with the city prison, so familiar under 
the name of the ‘‘Tombs.’’ The new 
Municipal Building, not yet entirely com- 
pleted, dominates with its beauty and 
size the entire group of lower, and some- 
what dingy, older structures. The 

United States Post Office adjoins City 
Hall Park on the south. 

_ Forone who finds the study of human- 
ity interesting, I know of no spot where 
he can pursue his favorite occupation te 
better advantage than in City Hall Park. 
The Park lies at the Manhattan end of 
Brockiyn Bridge, from which and toward 
which streams of people are constantly 
moving. Several important thorough- 
fares radiate from the Park and its paths 
are the crossroads. Newsboys, boot- 
blacks, peddlers, policemen and ‘‘out-of- 
works”’’ are the only individuals who are 
not rushing through the crowded walks. 

Surrounding this region and stretching 
indefinitely to the north is the wholesale 
section of the city. At Highth Street 
begins a series of retail department 
stores, some of which, as Wanamaker, 
Franklin Simon & Co., Altman, Mc- 
Creery, etc., have an international as 
well as national reputation. Some of 
these great stores do a large business by 
mail, selling, through catalogues, to 
people in every part of the country the 
same goods that they seil to their city 
customers. Thirty-fourth Street is prac- 
tically the center of the retail trade. 
Scattered in amongst the large shops are 
found many small manufacturing con- 
cerns, chiefly of clothing and millinery. 
At noon, Fifth Avenue below Thirty- 
fourth Street is crowded with thousands 
of men employed in these industries, 
who are taking the fresh air for an hour. 
Their presence has greatly interfered 
with the business of small shops in the 
neighborhood. Laws intended to prevent 
the increase of such industries in the lo- 
cality have recently been passed. Many 
of the manufacturers themselves have 
seen the justice of the complaints against 
them, and in the New York newspapers 
they were publicly thanked by the retail 
dealers for their willingness to remove 
their workrooms elsewhere. 

Large factories are located near the 
rivers and in suburban parts of the other 
boroughs. In the Manufacturers’ Cen- 
sus for 1910 one hundred and twenty 
manufacturers are listed with full de- 
tails, and about one hundred others in- 
cluded under the omnibus heading ‘‘ All 
other industries.'’ In order of the num- 
ber of establishments, the most import- 
ant are given under the following cap- 
tions: Clothing, Printing, Bakery pro- 
ducts (Ward’s Bakery, the Sunshine and 
the National Biscuit Companies factories 
are worthy of visit,) ''obacco products. 
Jewelry and other metal work such as 
hardware and small pieces of machinery 
rank very high. It will be seen that the 
factories and workshops of New York 
are engaged in preparing finished pro- 
ducts, articles in the last stage, ready 
for final use. Many factories are really 
nothing more than assembling plants, 
where pianos, organs, automobiles, etc., 
are made ready to be put upon the 
market. 

_ In another paper f shall turn from the 
purely geographical and industrial aspect 
of the Metropolis to suggest other points 
of interest which the visiting teacher 
may want to study. 


**Seventy Composition Outlines.’’ By 
Aibert H. Miller, Instructor in English, 
Concordia Teachers College, River For- 
est, Ill. Paper. sm. 12mo. 84pp. 40c. 
The Miller Publishing Co., Oak Park, Ill. 

In this little book we have a boon for 
the busy teacher, and a source of instruc- 
tive material for compositions, as well. 
The subjects outlined include the larger 
part of the child’s natural group of in- 
terests, and include subjects for descrip- 
tion, exposition and narration, the latter 
in letter form chiefly. The subjects cor- 
relate with geography, history, nature 
study, physiology and literature, and will 
greatly increase the effectiveness of work 
done in those subjects. The first three 
outlines have the finished composition on 
the opposite page, as models. There are 


also suggestions as to presentation of the 


material to the class. ~~ 





MENTAL STRAIN 


exhausts the vital phosphates 
from the brain cells 





Phosphates are vital constituents of 
the bodily tissues. When worry, 
anxiety, overwork or loss of sleep 
cause mental strain, the brain cells 
are depleted of their phosphates, 
and these elements mustbe replaced 
before normal conditions can be re 

established. 


The phosphates sonecessary to brain 
power are supplied in an agreeable 
form, in Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
a scientific preparation which nour- 
ishes brain, nerves, tissues and 
blood. Whenever mental strain or 
depression is felt 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


restores normal conditions 
by renewing the phosphates 
Send for Fice Booklet 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, KR. |. 
H 46 6-16 

















‘Has Nothing to Hide 


You are insured a clear, transe 
parent jelly made from the best 
material when you use Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine. 


I know both yourself and family 
will be pleased if you try the 
recipe for Maple Rice Pudding 
which is printed below. 


Wor Phot B  Knae. 


President. 
Maple Rice Pudding 

Boak 12 envelope of KNOX SPARKLING GELA- 
TINE in 1 cup of milk ten minutes and dissolve in 
2 cups of hot boiled rice cooked dry. Add 1 cup of 
granulated sugar or brown sugar, maple sugar or 
maple syrup and 1 teaspoonful of salt, leup chop- 
ped nut meats, if desired, 1 teaspoonful vanilla, 
and when cool fold in1 cupeream, beaten until 
stiff. Turn into mold which has been dipped in cold 
water. When firm, remove from mold and serve. 


Recipe Book Free 
Our book “Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People” will be sent for your grocer's 
name. If you wish a pint sample enclose 
4 cents in stamps, 
CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CO., Inc. 
420 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 








skirt Marker 290 


No pins, no help, you 
hang your skirt alone 
At stores, or send 25c to 
H TRULINE SALES CO. 
} 341A Fifth Ave. New York 





Send us your ideas for Photoplays, Stories, etc. We wil laceept theta 
in ANY form—correct FREE—selion commission. BIG REWARDS! 
Hundreds making money. Socan YOU! Write today for full details. 


27 Main, Auburn, N. Y. } 





Writer's Selling Service, 
————————————— ee 











CLASS PINS EMBLEMS OF EVERY 

DESCRIPTION. Two catalogs 
FREE for the askiag. Pin showa here with any 
letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling Silver ox 


a WA 4 
val Rolled Gold Plate, 30 cents each or $3.00 per doz. 
UNION EMBLEM CO., 747Greiner Bidg., Palmyra, Pa. 
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Ges a) More Than 25 Years on the Marke: ip 
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12 Wafers—12 Doses 
At all druggists for 2S conte 
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Pictures for Use in Picture Study Lessons 
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TOR LITERATURE SERIES NO 24 


THE BLUE BOOK 


FAVORITE SONGS 











PUBLISHED by 


Dansvfile, N. Y 








The Blue Book of Favorite Songs—Only 5 Cents a Copy 
64 Pages---92' Songs with Words and Music 


[ss is without question the finest collection and greatest value given in any song book at the price. 


Over 


two million copies have been supplied to schools throughout the country and its sales are steadily increasing. 

Every person should be familiar with the old favorite and popular songs and the principal object in publish- 
ing this inexpensive book is to make it possible for every pupil in every school to sing and learn these songs. 

No matter what other song books your school may be using, you need the Blue Book of Favorite Songs for 
the reason that it contains many desirable selections not found in any other one book and the cost is so small that 
the question of “How to get them” cannot possibly be a barrier. 

The excellence of the songs contained in this book will be immediately apparent from a glance at the list of 


contents printed below. 
helpfulness of the book. 


Price 5 Cents a Copy 

















COMPLETE LIST, OF CONTENTS 


All Together 

America 

America the Beautiful 

Auntie Laurie 

Auld Lang Syne 

Battle Cry of Freedom, The 

Battle Hymn of the Republic 

Bell Doth Toll, The 

Blest Be the ‘Tie That Binds 

Blue Bells of Scotland, The 

Blue- Eyed Mary 

Bull-Dog, The 

Can a Little Child Like Me 

Catch the Sunshine 

Cheer, Boys, Cheer 

Christmas Carol 

Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 

Come, Thou Almighty King 

Come W ith Thy Lute 

Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 

Cousin Jedediah 

Darling Nelly Gray 

Dearest Spot, The 

Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar 

Dixie Land 

Evening Bell, The 

Farmer, The 

Flag of the Free 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 

God Be With You Till We Meet 
Again 

Good Morning to You 


aood Night, Ladies 

Hail, Columbia 

Happy Greeting to All 

Hark, the Herald Angels Sing 

Heart Bowed Down, The 

Holy, Holy, Holy 

Home, Sweet Hiome 

Hop, Hop, Hop 

liow Can I Leave Thee ? 

In the Gloaming 

If You Have a Pleasant Thought 

T Think, When I Read 

Jesus Loves Me 

Jingle, Bells 

Juanita 

Just Before the Battle, Mother 

Kathleen Mavourneen 

Kind Words Can Never Die 

Last Rose of Summer, The 

Lead, Kindly Light 

Lilly Dale 

Long, Long Ago 

Lord, Dismiss Us 
Blessing 


With Thy 


Love’s Old Sweet Song 
Loving Kindness 
Marseillaise Hymn 
Massa’s in the Cold Ground 
Musical Alphabet 

My Bonnie 

My Maryland 

My Old Kentucky Home 


Oh, Broad Land 

Oh, Wert Thouin Cauld Blast 

Old Black Joe 

Old Folks at Home 

Old Oaken Bucket, The 

Onward, Christian Soldiers 

Quilting Party, The 

Robin Adair 

Rocked in the Cradle ofthe Deep 

Scenes That Are Brightest 

Scotland’s Burning (Round) 

sSoldier’s Farewell, The 

Song of a Thousand Years 

Stars of the Summer Night 

Star Spangled Banner, The 

Sweet and Low 

lhere’s Music in the Air 

Those Evening Bells 

To and Fro 

Tramp! ‘ramp! Tramp! 

‘To the Friends We Love 

Uncle Ned 

Vacant Chair, The 

Watch on the Rhine 

We're All Noddin’ 

We’re Tenting To-night 

When Swallows Homeward Fly 

While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks 

Work, forthe Night is Coming 

Yankee Doodie 














zA History of many of the songs is given which feature adds greatly to the interest and 


Postage ic per copy extra. 12 or more copies sent 
prepaid at 60c per doz. or $5.00 per hundred 


A specimen copy (sent postpaid for 6 cents in stamps) will con- 
vince you of the great value which is offered in this book. 


Every pupil should be encouraged to purchase a copy and the 
very low price makes this possible. The teacher by making up a 
quantity order of 12 or more copies can obtain the books at the 
net rate of 5 cents per copy prepaid. 


Many schools oftentimes pay more for a single song, desired for 
some special occasion, than we charge for a copy of the Blue Book 
of Favorite Songs which contains 92 songs all complete with words 
and music and suitable for use at any time. 


The size of the book is 534 x 834 inches. It is well printed on 
good paper and is bound in strong enameled covers. 


Why not make up your order today so that you will have the 
books to use during the remainder of this school year ? 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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For Spring 
ina Rich Showing 
| of New Designs 


These famous dresses 
for wear about the 
home are charming in 
| their newness, their fine ap- 
| pearance and designs, and in 
| theireconomy. Neat, service- 
‘able and attractively finished, 

\ hey are unusual value at 


"$4.59 


| Made in gingham, plain cham- 
pray and percale inall regular 
sizes; many different models 
tosuit every taste, 
‘Boston Maid Dresses delight 
‘the woman who likes tasteful 
| and practical dresses for home 
‘use, at little cost. Sent at 
once on receipt ofprice, 

On entering your name 

we will send you free a 

_copy of The Linen Book, 


| T. D. Whitney Company 


Everything in Linens 
\Temple Place— West St., Boston, Mass. 

















STYLE 1406 


Attractive morning 
dress with separate 
divided collar, This 
dress comes in blue, 

lavender ‘and brown 
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KEEPS: SHOES SHAPELY 
HIDES a see 


Moris. instant relief for bunions and large joints ; 
imegularities of foot form. Worn in any shoe 


siz uired 
choe dealer or druggist. 


fist National Bank Building, Dept. 34, Milwaukee, Wis. 



















hides 
no larger 
ed. Over one half million in use. ASk your 
Write today for special free 
al offer. No pay if no relief. State size of shoes and 
for right or left foot. 


The Fischer Manufacturing Co. 
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Travel at Our Expense? 


: six months or year at salary of $22.50 


Do You Want to 


We want good men and women for | 
Traveling General Agents. Must have — 
| fair education and good references. | 
Will make Contract for three months, 


|per week and necessary expenses. 
Can assign most any territory desired. 
|For full particulars address, 


GEORGE G. CLOWS CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. B. 
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Mrs. Oriole 


(Continued from page 47) 


spied three little orioles fussing noisily 
in the willows. Mrs. Oriole was nowhere 
to be seen. Mr. Oriole was dashing 
about in the apple-tree, uttering loud 
cries. Paul climbed into the tree to get 
a better view. 

“*Oh, Eleanor,”’ he cried, ‘‘Mrs. Oriole 
is caught! She is caught somehow. in 
thenest! I'll have to get a ladder. You 
run and call mother. ’’ 

Mrs. Carter came quickly and held the 
ladder firmly while Paul climbed up to 
the nest. 

“‘Oh,’”’ called the boy softly, ‘‘Mrs. 
Oriole is aprisoner! Her foot is tangled 
in some thread.’’ Gently he freed the 
bird and she darted away with a cry. 
He looked more closely. ‘‘Well, Eleanor, 
you’ll never guess what caught her! It’s 
that little rose you lost. Mrs. Oriole 
carried it off!’ 

**Really!’’ cried Eleanor. ‘‘I must 
look, too!’’ and she insisted on climbing 
up to see for herself. ‘‘That funny 
little bird! She has sewed my lace rose 
right into the side of her nest!’’ 

Later when the orioles left for the 
south the children secured the lace-dec- 
orated nest, and when Eleanor wrote an 
account of the orioles in her ‘‘ Bird Guest 
Book’’ she referred to Mrs. Oriole as 
her ‘‘sewing teacher.’’ 





Our Own United States 


(Continued from page 56) 
arms so, to show you how big Montana is. 

Utah—Utah is famous for its Great 
Salt Lake. 

Wyoming — Wyoming boasts of the 
great National Park with all its wonders. 

Nevada—Nevada is a great state for 
mining. You see I’m a miner, all right. 

Col. (a girl)—Colorado is for woman’s 
suffrage. I’m going to vote when I’m 
twenty-one. My mother does. 

Cal. (walking up and down)—I shall 
have to walk up and down to give you an 
idea of how long California is. 1 invite 
you to enter through our Golden Gate 
and visit our wonders. 

Ariz.—I’m a little Pueblo Indian boy 
and I live right beside the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado. It is greater than any- 
thing that all of you together can boast 
of. 


N. Mex.—I’m a soldier guarding the 
frontier against the Mexicans; and if you 
are a Mexican and come any nearer look 
out for this gun! (Lowers gun at audi- 
ence. ) 

Columbia—Come, we must not get to 
talking war. I’m glad you’re the last 
one. Let us all wave our flags for a 
“*good-by.’’ (All wave.) 

(Columbia meets the child from Maine 
and leads the column out in a circle 
around the stage, all singing ‘‘Our Own 
United States. ’’) 

AUTHOR’S NOTE: Columbia might give many more 


commands. A pretty figure would be to cross flags over 
the Mississippi River. When we play the game a child 
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Allin one volume, 


s 
PURITAN PUB. CO., 758 Perry Building, PHILA., PA. 
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; in Nag bicycle tine ¥.. 
CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept.S.28 Chicago 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 
imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 











Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
wiedge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 





q 
q 
~ 
P [ 
210) stg Medical Knowledge a Wite Shoal Have 


Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


sails along the Atlantic Coast, into the Gulf and up the 
Mississippi and Missouri rivers. The sections may be called 
upon to wave their flags by other names than given in the 
preceding text, as ‘“The Rocky Mountain people,’’ ‘The 
Appalachian Mountain people,’’ ‘“The people of the Plains,”” 
ete. Other songs may be substituted for the ones named 
here, or more may be introduced. 





Increase Enthusiasm in Spelling 
By Eva Woodward Glenn 


Perhaps this little game that I devised 
to increase interest in spelling may bea 
help. I took a double nine set of domi- 
noes and arranged them according to the 
number of spots on each, that is, all the 
blanks, ones, twos, etc., were put to- 
gether. Then I made a list of these on 
a large sheet of paper and beside each 
one wrote a word, grading the difficulty 
of the word according to the number of 
spots on the domino. ‘I'o play the game 
the dominoes were placed on my table 
and thoroughly shuffled. Then each pupil 
drew a domino in turn and called the 
number. If he could spell the word on 
my list that corresponded to his domino 
he kept it. If not he returned it to the 
boneyard. After the last domino was 
won we counted spots to see who had 
the greatest number. We played this 
very successfully with grades four to 























wish to be 


Become the woman you — 












EGAIN your health, poise and figure. 
can be So well and weigh what you should. 


you, IknowI can. Not one drop of medicine, 


My way is the ”a/ural way—a scientific system, combin- 


ing exercise, bath, diet, sleep and deep breathing. 


In a few short weeks, with my help, you will surprise 


vour family and friends, 


80,000 Women Are My Friends 


I have won their friendship and respect because I have made them 
reduced and increased their 
weight, given them perfect figures—all i in the privacy of their rooms 


well, taught them how to Aerp well, 


—and I have kept their confidence, May I help you? 


Physicians approve my work; their wives and daughters are my 


pupils, Medical magazines advertise my work. 


These facts are cited modestly—with only a desire to prove that I 


can and will do all I promise. Remember, 


You Can Be So Well! You Can Weigh What You Should! 


It is Easy to be well, to be free from nagging ailments. 


by my help. 
much to help you! 








an X after itand send it tome 


Excess Flesh inany Lack of reserve self. 





Sleeplessness how J can help you. 




















“MUNA 


Lcan help 


Even the 
most chronic afflictions, in nine cases out of ten, are vastly benefited 
And J want so 


If you have any of the fol- Iean build you up or re- 
lowing derangements, mark duce you. You thoroughly 
i enjoy my simple directions and 


you feel so satisfied with your- 
Ask for my 


Let me tell you all 


part of body lervousness »f 
Thin Bust, Chest, Irritability Write to me! : 
rms Constipation Booklet No, 24—sent you with- 
Round Shoulde 2 ” faalig stion out charge. 
ncorrect Standing Dizziness ab t . oi 
neorrect Walking Weakness about my wonderful experi- 
’oor Complexion Rheumatism ence! Then you will under- 
Poor Circulation Forit Li stand the great work | 
zame bac orpid Liver ry . 
a Malassimélation || doing for womankind ; 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 30, 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
mmm rare rom 
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three years! 


the cradle up to their 12th year. 


Does Your Salary Begin to Pinch? 


Teachers’ salaries will pinch harder than ever during the next two or 
Act upon this chance to establish yourself in a work 
which enables you to earn from $5.00 to $25.00 a day during your 
vacation or the whole year through. 

We accept teachers for vacation appointments because 
the employment of live teachers our Company doubled its growth last year. 

Our work is right after the heart and aspiration of the ambitious teacher 
because it has to do with the lives of boys and girls from the time they leave 


Write me at once your age; assure me of your good health and state what 
business and professional experience you have had. 

Ask for folders entitled ‘‘HOW THEIR VACATIONS LED TO BETTER 
POSITIONS’ and ‘““‘THE WAY TO BEGIN.”’ 


LEWIS E. MYERS, Chautauqua Park, Valparaiso, Indiana 
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more in every house, school, office. 


—but more, a handy portable wardrobe. 
without wrinkling. 


is simple, yet secure. 
of Khaki cloth or fancy cretonne in any color. 
case. 


folded goods. 
tection for woolens or furs. 
Sent on approval; money back if not satissied, 


Closgard Wardrobe Co. 


Agents wanted for this 


quick selling, new device that will instantly appeal to every woman. 
Dust-proof, moth-proof. 
use of strong-smelling tar or camphor which affect texture, lustre 
Box shaped. 
Closed at corner with metal sealing tube, 


Closgard Folding Wardrobe 


Hangs to wall or suspends from above, 
Can be folded compactly and put in suit- 
Used extensively in shops as dust-proof wardrobes. 
60 inches long, holds Fur Coat, Fur Set, Three Tailored Suits with space at bottom for 
The least expensive, good wardrobe you can buy—the best, sure pro- 


$2 to $6 according to size, 


1211 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. 




















Need for one or 
Excludes moths without 
and elasticity of furs 
Garments hang freely on racks 


Lasts for years. Made 


$3.50 Closgard illustrated, 


Washington, D. C, 














ATTENTION—Kodak Photographers 


We develop and print Brownie 2 and smaller for 15c. 
1A, 20c. Brownie 3 and 3 A, 25e. 
PRINTING 1°¢x2 and smaller, 2e. 
232x414 and 3)2x8'4, de. 8!ax4'4, 3'ex5! 
ENLARGEMENTS, B.& W. 
8'4, 45c and 8x10, 55e. 

Not how cheap, but good work guaranteed. 


M. EDGAR WARD, 6831 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, III. 





2x3! 
Pore 4x5, 






5x7, 35e. = 6 72x 











(FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION; 














BP eviations or announcements 

e ings with two ects of ense OPOss r 
$3.50. 50 for $2.50, 25 for $1.75 

Visiting—100 for 75 cents. 50 for 40 cents. 

ar S Professional—100 for 90 cents. 50 for 60c, 


Business—100 for $1.15. 50 for 15 cents. 
Write your copy plainly and mail to us with 
P.O. order to cover cost, Your order will be 
filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
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eight in one group. 


WANTED 


In Northern and ,Western States. 
At least 28 years old possessing tact, personality and reasonable 





aggressiveness. 


customers to interview. 








Made by scores of teachers last year. 
Weekly guarantee, 


College and Normal School 
Graduates for Summer Work 


Positions embodying a modified form of sales- 
manship in which full instruction is given. 


$15000 to $30000 a Month 


Dept. N, GEO. L. SHUMAN & CO., Garland Bldg., Chicago 



















Splendid opportunity to travel. Old 


Experience unnecessary. 
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COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 


—. the addition of many new titles each year. 

pages; well printed, with strong attractive 
Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Indus- 
tries and Literature. The list printed below contains many new titles. 





FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
“6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
“27 Kleven Fables from Aesop 
*28 More Fables from sop 
*29 Indian Myths—Bush 
“140 Nursery Tales—Zaylor 
*288 Primer from Fableland—Maguire 
Nature 
“; Little Plant People—Part I 
*2 Little Plant People—Part II 
“20 Story of a Sunbeam—JMille) 
“31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
History 
“22 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 
Literature 
“roa Mother Goose Reader 
*228 First Term Primer—Magu ir: 
“230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 


SECOND YEAR 

Fables and Myths 

*33 Stories from Andersen— 7aydor 
*24 Stories from Grimm—/7eay/lo» 
*36 Little Red Riding Hood—fertes 
“37 Jack and the Beanstalk—Rezte) 
*38 Adventuresof a Brownie 
Nature and Industry 

*3 Little Workers (Auimal Stories) 
“3g Little Wood Friends—Vayne 
“40 Wings and Stings—Halrfar 

“41 Story of Wool — Mayne 
*32 Bird Stories from the 
History and Biography 

*43 Story ofthe Mayflower—JAfcCabe 
“45 Boyhoodof Washington—fe/ter 


33 


Poets 


*204 Boyhood of Lincoln—Rertes 

Literature 

*72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
Cratk 

*152 Child’s Garden of Verses 
Stevenson 

*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Cranston 

*220 Story of the Christ Child 

*262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smzth 

#268 Four Little Cotton Tails in 
Winter—Smth 

4269 Four Little Cotton Tails at 


Play—Smith 
#290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—Aagutre 


THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
*47 Greek Myths—Alingensmith 
*48 Nature Myths—J/etca// 
*so Reynard the Fox—Bes/ 
*ro2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
*146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
174 Sun Myths—fezter 
175 Norse Legends, I—Rez/e» 
176 Norse Legends, IIl—fezte» 
*177 Legends of the Rhineland 
*282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—J/cCabe 
Nature and Industry 
*49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Meyne 
*s51 Story of Flax—J/ayne 
*52 Story of Glass—Hanson 
*53 Adventures of a Little Water 
Drop—Mayne 
*133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartI. Story of Tea and 
the Teacup 
*135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 
*137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 
*138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 
*203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 

*4 Story of Washington—fezie» 

“> Story of Longfellow—McCabe 
*o1 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
*44 Famous Early Americans 

(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Bush 
*54 Story of Columbus—McCaée 

55 Story of Whittier—McCabe 

57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—Bush 
+59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
“60 Children of the Northland 
*62 Children of the South Lands— 

I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
*63 Children of the South Lands— 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—Mc Fee 
“64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—BSake 


*Limp Cloth Binding 


plied alsoin limp cloth bindin 
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The titles indica- 
ted by (*) are sup- 
at Me 


“65 Child Life in the Colonies—- 
II (Pennsylvania)—Baker 
*66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Baker 
*68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—McCabe 
“69 Stories of the Revolution—IlI 
(Around Philadelphia)—McCade 
“ro Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
“132 Story of Franklin—Farzs 
“164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
“165 Gemila,the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
“166 Louisé of the Rhine and in Her 
New Home. (Vos. 164, 165,166 ave 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters” by Jane Andrews) 
*167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bonheur— Cranston 
Literature 
“35 Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from 
Phoebe Cary 
“67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
*-1 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 
“227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
“233 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
I—Primary—FfFazxon 


Alice and 


*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 

*256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 

*257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 


FIFTH YEAR 

Nature and Industry | 

*92 Animal Life in the Sea—-McFee 

*93 Story of Silk—Brown 

*94 Story of Sugar—Rezter 

*96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 

and Cocoa)—Brown 

*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 

210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 

263 The Sky Family—Denton 
*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
*281 Builders of the World—Herndon 
*283 Stories of Time—Bush 


History and Biography ; 
“16 Explorations of the Northwest 
80 Story ot the Cabots—McBride 
*97 Story of the Norsemen—Hanson 

98 Story of Nathan Hale—McCase 
99 Story of Jefferson—McCadse 
100 Story of Bryant—McFee 
tor Story of Robert E.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—McCabe 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 
*10o7 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
son—Bush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—Mc Fee 
112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 





thorne 


Each book has 32 or more 
per covers. They include 








Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 

_ It is made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. It contains, in addition to many standard 
and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared by writers who understand intimately the needs of the school- 

| room. This is the most extended and complete list of this class of books published, and is being improved and strengthened by 














5¢ a Copy 
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The grading is necessarily elastic and many of the titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and belowas to the one to which they are assigned. This is particularly 
true of the titles in the second, third and fourth grades, and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of the fifth grade and above, 


*246 What I Saw in apan—Grifis 

*247 The Chinese and Their Country 

*285 yo Sid Panama and the Canal 
—Nida 


History and Biography 
*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
*74 Four More Great Musicians 
*116 Old’ English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Bush — 
*117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
*160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*163 Stories of Courage—Bush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*188 Story of Napoleoun—Bush 
*189 Stories of Heroism—Bush 
197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 
198 Story of Roger Williams— 
Leighion 
*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
*224 Story of William Tell—Hallock 
253 Story of the Aeroplane—Gal- 
breath 
*266 Story of Belgium—Grifis 
267 Story of Wheels—Bush 
*286 Story of Slavery— Booker T. 
Washington 
Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—Bauskett 
509 Story of Georgia—Derry 
511 Story of Illinois—Smith 








hands of your pupils. 
Story of the Flag 
Story of Washington 
Story of Lincoln 
American Naval Heroes 
Story of Patrick Henry 
Story of Nathan Hale 
Story of Grant 
Speeches of Lincoln 





Stories of Heroism 
Stories of Courage 
Story of Thomas Jefferson 


The Boston Tea Party 


TWENTY-FIVE VOLUME PATRIOTIC LIBRARY 


The following books selected from the Insrrucror Literature Series are stories of prominent 
persons and important events connected with American History, all tending to teach lessons of 
patriotism and service to one’s country. This is a particularly good time to place these in the 


Story of William McKinley 


Patriotic Stories 

History in Verse 

Heroes of the Revolution 
Story of Franklin 


The Man Without a Country 
Lexington, Concord and Bunker Hill 
Stories of the Revolution—Part I 
Stories of the Revolution—Part II 
Stories of the Revolution—Part Ill 
Famous 
Webster’s Bunker Hill Address 
Washington’s Farewell Addresses and 
First Inaugural 


The 25 volumes in limp cloth binding, put up in cloth covered box, $2.50. 
The same books in strong paper covers, without box, $1.25. 


ly Americans 








FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
“75 Story of Coal—McKane 
“76 Story of Wheat—Halifax 
*77 Story of Cotton—Brown 
*134 Conquestsof Little Plant People 
“136 Peeps into Bird Nooks-I—Mc Fee 
*181 Stories of the Stars—McFee 
*205 Eyes and No Eyes and The 
Three Giants 
History and Biography 
*5 Story of Lincoln—Retter 
*56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 
¥*78 Stories of the Backwoods 
*79 A Little New England Viking 
*81 Story of DeSoto—Aatfeld 
*82 Story of Danie! Boone—Rezter 
*83 Story of Printing—J/cCabe 
*84 Story of David Crockett—Rezier 
85 Story of Patrick Henry 
*86 American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—Farzs 
*87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison)—Ffarts 
*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/Judd 
*g1 Story of Eugene Field—McCabe 
*178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
*182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
*207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
*243 Famous Artists — III— Millet 
#248 Makers of European History 


Literature 

*g90 Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 

*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 

103 Stories from the Old Testament 

*111 Water Babies (Abridged)— 
Kingsley 

*171 Tolmi of the Treetops—Grimes 

#172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 

*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 

*195 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 

*201 Alice’s First Adventures 
Wonderland—Carvoll 


in 


ORDER BY NUMBER. Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent 


Introduction Offer: 


per copy. 


PUBLISHED JOINTLY BY 


(F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y.) onpgr FROM MOST 
HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. | CONVENIENT POINT 





141 Story of Grant—McKane 
*144 Story of Steam—McCabe 
145 Story of McKinley—McBride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smith 
*179 Story of the Flag—Baker 
*185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 
191 Story of LaSalle—McBride 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—McFee 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
*265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 


ma—Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*8 King of the Golden River 
—Ruskin 


*9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
*61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*io8 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Zew7zs 
*183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 
*184 The Nurnberg Stove—LaRamee 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*199 Jackanapes—Ewing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—La Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections— 
Keary 
*212 Stories from Robin Hood—Sush 
#234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
II—Intermediate—Fazxon 
255 Chinese Fables and Stories 


SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry : 
*1o9 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.) —McFee 
249 Flowers and Birds of Illinois 
Geography 
*114 Great pean Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)-Bush 
“115 Great European  Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—BSush ; 
*168 Great European Cities—III 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 


factory 








512 Story of Indiana—Clem 
513 Story of lowa—McFee 
515 Story of Kentucky—Eubank 
520 Story of Michigan—Skinner 
521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 
523 Story of Missouri—Pierce 
525 Story of Nebraska—Mears 
*528 Story of NewJersey-Hutchinson 
533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 
*536 Story of Pennsylvania—March 
540 Story of Tennessee—Overall 
542 Story of Utah— Young 
546 Story of West Virginia-Shawkey 
547 Story of Wisconsin— Skinner 
Literature 
*1o The Snow Image—Hawthorne 
*11 Rip Van Winkle—Jrving 
*12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—Jrv- 


ang 

*22 Rab and His Friends—Brown 

*24 Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne + 

*25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne 

*26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 

*118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawihorne 

*119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 

*120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and other 
poems) 

121 Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 

*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin— 
Browning 

161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—Hawthorne 

162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 

*211 The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. The Story of Theseus 
*225 Tennyson’s Poems—Selected 
(For various grades) 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 
264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 
*284 Story of Little Nell—Smith 


and 


per copy extra. Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 


We do not send out free samples, but for 50 Cents we will send, 
the Instructor Literature Series 5c edition with the understanding that if they are not found satis- 
ey may be returned at once and your 50 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 





SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Evangeline+Longfellow + 
*15 Sunowbound—Whittier + 
*20 The Great Stone Face,Rill from 
the Town Pump—Hawthorne 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, and 
other poems) 
124 Selections from Shelley and 
eats 
125 Selections from ‘The Merchant 
of Venice 
*147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—AHallock 
*149 Man Without a Country, The 
—Hale + 
*192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 
*193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—lrving 
196 The Gray Champion-Hawthorne 


213 Poems of Thomas Moore~ 
, Selected 
214 More Selections from the 


Sketch Book—Jrving 

*216 Lamb’s Tales from Shakes. 
peare—Selected 

*231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 

*235 Poems Worth Knowinug—Book 
IlI—Grammar—Faxron 

*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—PartI 

*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part II 

*241 Story of the Iliad — Church 


ond.) 
*242 Story of the Aneid — Church 
Cond.) 


#251 Story of Language and Litera- 
ture—Hetlig 

*252 The Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 

254 Storyof ‘The Talisman” (Scott) 
— Weekes 

*259 The Last of the Mohicans, 
(Cooper)—A bridged— Weekes 


*260 Oliver Twist, (Dickens)— 
Abridged—Hezlig 
Nature 


*279 The True Story of the Mau in 
the Moon—Wilson 


EIGHTH YEAR 
Literature 
*17 Enoch Arden—Zennyson f 
*18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell + 
*1g Cotter’s Saturday Night-Burnst 
*23 The Deserted Village-Goldsmith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner + 
*127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
*128 Speeches of Lincoln 
129 Julius Czesar—Selections 
130 Heury the VIII—Selections 
131 Macbeth—Selectionus 
*142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
CantoI + 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems—Long fellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay | 
*150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration— Webster + 
*151 Gold Bug, The—/oe , 
153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
Poems—Syron + 
154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Canto II + 
155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 
Lowell + 
156 Edgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—Link 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers t 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems— Smith 
170 Paul H. Hayne — 7" diel 
and selected poems—Lin 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson— 
Macaulay + 
*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison * 
*236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
Iv—Advanced—Fazxon 
237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scott 
Tntroduction and Canto If 
Agricultural 
*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I. Horses and 
Cattle—Plumd 
*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book II, Sheep and 
Swine—Plumd 
+These have biographical sketch of 
author, with introduction or explan- 
atory notes. 


stpaid, your choice of any ten of 
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Yay 1917 
Cheer Up Corner 


Conducted by Margaret Sterling 
MAY MOTTO 


“They who live on the mountain have 
, longer day than those who live in the 
jiey. Sometimes all we need to bright- 
n our day is to rise a little higher.”’ 
(flla Flagg Young’s Favorite Motto.) 


ON THINKING GLAD 


Never mind a change of scene— 
Try a change of thinking; 

What if things seem sordid, mean, 
What’s the use of blinking? 

Life’s not always storm and cloud, 
Somewhere stars are shining, 

try to think your joys out loud, 
Silence all repining. 


By degrees, by thinking light, 
Thinking glad and sweetly, 

You'll escape the stress of night, 
Worry gone completely. 

Get the habit looking for 
Sunbeams pirouetting, 

Tapping gayly at your door-— 
Surest cure for fretting. 


Needn’t fool yourself at all, 
For there’s no denying 
Bien above a prison wall 
Song-birds are a-flying ; 
Wherefore hearken to the song, 
Never mind the prison, 
And you’ll find your soul ere long 
Unto Freedom risen. 
—John Kendrick Bangs. 


HAPPINESS 


Happiness is the greatest paradox in 
Nature. It can grow in any soil, live 
wder any conditions. It defies environ- 
nent. Jt comes from within; it is the 
revelation of the depths of the inner life, 
slight and heat proclaim the sun from 
which they radiate. 

Happiness consists not of having, but 
ofbeing; not of possessing, but of en- 
joing. It is the warm glow of a heart 
a peace with itself. A martyr at a 
stake may have happiness that a king on 
his throne might envy. 

Man is the creator of his own happi- 
tess; it is the aroma of a life lived in 
harmony with high ideals. For what a 
nan has, he may be dependenton others; 
that he 7s rests with himself alone. 
What he obtains in life is but acquisition; 
wht he attains is growth. Happiness 
is the soul’s joy in the possession of 
the intangible. 


Happiness is paradoxic because it may | 


wexist with trial, sorrow and poverty. 
tis the gladness of the heart,—rising 
wperior to all conditions. — William 
George Jordan. 


Thesweetest bird builds near the ground, 
The loveliest flowers spring low, 

dnd we must stoop for happiness 

Ifwe its worth would know. 


THE FOUNDATION OF HIGHEST 
PEACE 


There is no real rest until we reach 
fol; there is no noble and inspiring 
wirage until we trust in Him. 

When we build on a faith, floods may 
teak on the foundations, but cannot 
nove, clouds may obscure the sun but 
mot destroy it. . *‘ You may kill us but 
jou cannot hurt us,’’ said one of the no- 
lest martyrs to his persecutors. ‘‘If 
fod be for us who can be against us?”’ 

—Hamailton Wright Mabie. 


D0 RIGHT AND FEAR NAUGHT 


Man’s first and only duty is to preserve 
lis peace of mind. Heshould be utterly 
indifferent as to ‘‘What the people will 
w?”? That question makes the mind 
imeless. 
lest assured that with all your consider- 
ition for the world you can never satisfy 
t But if you will go on in your own 
vay, indifferent to the praise or blame of 
thers, you have conquered the world, 
tid it cheerfully subjects itself to you. 
‘slong as you eare for ‘‘ What the people 
vill say,’’ so long are you the slave of 
ithers.~Awerbach. 


GOD’S BEST 


Je knows, He loves, He cares, 
Nothing this truth can dim, 























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


TEACHERS 
WANTED 
FOR 
VACATION 
WORK 


Permanent Positions 
if Desired 


Here are a few of the hundreds 
of excellent made 
with our interesting, instruc- 
tive work. 


records 


Miss McConkey, $575.35 in 4 weeks, 
Mr, Rogers, $671 in 3 months, 
Mrs, Crowl, $281.65 in 14 days, 
Miss Hansen, $307.40 in 2 months. 





Earn Money and Have a Good Time This Summer 


Don’t delay until all the appointments have been 
Write at once for full information about our 


made. 
special opportunity for teachers. 


NORTH RIDGE BRUSH CO., 
Freeport, Illinois. 


Dept. H-5, 


| Mail This Coupon Today | 
North Ridge Brush Co., Freeport, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any way, please send 
full information concerning your vacation work for teachers. 


N.1.-P. P 
May, 1917 
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Panama-Pacific Exposition. 





THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE—THE CHILDREN’S 


has been awarded the first Medal of Honor and the Gold Medal for educational value by the Supreme Jury of Awards at the 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


THIS MEANS THAT THERE IS NO EQUALLY GOOD BOOK PUBLISHED 


We feel confident that teachers wishing employment during the summer would be interested to know further about this wonderful work that has been 


endorsed and approved by the leading educators of this country. 
the very best terms, and full particulars regarding this wonderful set of books. 


We would like to allot territory to sell the BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE and will give you 
It has been endorsed by the Boards of Education of the leading cities of 








Do right and fear naught !- 





¢gives His very best 
To those who leave the choice to Him. 





America. For full particulars apply to 
Teachers Dept. THE THOMAS J. CAIE co., | 20 E. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
DB 2 Bes ° 
AINA IVA A Do You Own a Camera and Enjoy Taking Pictures ? 


Your old hat — Panama or Leg- 
horn—can be cleaned and re- 
blocked into one of the latest 
styles and re-finished like new. 
DELIVERY one week 
us : BRAID HATS re-sewed and 
ees | re-blocked. 


Caras] ©=§_ 6 


it ES Dept, 21 : 
FoR BRAID AND PANAMA HATS ProspectAv. Cleveland, Ohio 

















WANTED! LADY OF 


CULTURE ano REFINEMENT 





One who has had teaching experience and normal or college 
training to call-‘on list of old patrons. If qualified Guaran- 
teed Salary of $1200.00 per year. An unusual offer 
for Summer Work. Must be free to travel and over 27. 
No previous experience required. 


J. R. SHUMAN, Dept. K, Garland Bldg., CHICAGO | 





The White Calla Lily 


The Sacred Lily of Purity, from the 
River Nile, in Egypt. 

Dear Reader: If you will he so kind and send us the 
names and addresses of 5 of your friends that are interested 
in bulbs and flowers, with 10 cents in stamps or coin we will 
send you two blooming size Calla Lily Bulbs and a little 
surprise, by return of mail. Write at once as the supply is 
limited, to H. J. and Alfred Mitting’s Nurseries, Morris, Ill. 


Dept. 20. 

C ASH PAID for BUTTERFLIES, insects, 42 
Some $1 to$7 each. Easy work, 

Even two boys earned good money with mother’s help and 

my pictures, descriptions, price list, and simple instruc- 

tions on painlessly killing, etc. Send 2c stamp at once for 

prospectus. Sinelair, Bx.244 D121, Los Angeles,Cal. pide 








A ts, Etc. 


” Invitati 
100 in script lettering includ- 
é In ing two sets of envelopes, $2.75. 
100 Visiting Cards, - 75 cents. 


* Write for samples. 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1037 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











We Make a Specialty of gam 


The Development of Films 

Making Prints from them 

Making Photographic Post- 
ecards from any subject by reproduc- 
ing from the original photo, 


Making Photographic Enlarge- 
ments from any size negative. 


"TAKING PICTURES is a most de- 
lightful recreation in which anyone 
may indulge but it is robbed of half its 
pleasure if one has to develop their own 
films and do the other work necessary 
to secure the finished picture. Further- 
more, the facilities at the command of 
the amateur photographer do not always 





“THROUGH THE CAMERA’S EYE” 
permit of first class work and consequently the results, oftentimes, are unsatisfactory. 
We possess exceptional facilities for doing this work in a first class manner, 
We have over One Hundred Thousand Satisfied Customers who send us their orders regularly. 


- The materials used in our photographic work are the best obtainable and a glance at the 
Schedule of Rates printed below will convince you that our prices are most reasonable, 


s28" All orders are filled promptly on the day of their receipt, and are sent to you postage paid, 


Schedule of Rates 


Prices tor Developing Spool Films Prices for Printing 


PRIVY © CRPORULS FUN s isiccscaccccaccseccicseceseccecsscse 10¢ Azo Prints Unmounted 
2',x3'4 or smalier......... 








Any 10 or 12 exnosure film ...............secceseeece loc 244 HANG, BUG KAM OF BGK Bl evcesecves cove At 
55, 344 2S ac cceee P sy) 
Prices for Developing Film Packs St ee pa 8 
Film Packs (any size)............00...c.ccsccosecooeee ae | yc any size film, each.........5¢ 
Yates (anv siz ai RK ost Cards 
Plntes (ANY BInG) CAC sdcscadcd cscs cecscacessss/ccocccess J Reproduced from Any Photo 
i eee 75¢ 


Fleqs> NOTE: Care should be exercised in wrapping packages 


securely. Send by parcel post fully prepaying postage. | Each Additional Doz. Same Negative. ...48« 


Special Rates on Large Orders 


Cll- 


Place name and address on package. j 
We are equipped with the very best facilities for making 
largements from any good negative and can furnish them 


either mounted or unmounted in almost any size desired. <A 


price list will be gladly sent on request. 
Remittance should accompany a)! orders for developing, printing or enlarging. 


Clyde E. Hulbert, Mst.Art dept. F. a. owen Pub. co. Dansville,N.Y. 


*‘YOU TAKE THE PICTURES AND WE WILL DO THE REST’’ 
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Litt Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
applied directly upon a 
tender, aching corn stops 
the soreness at once and 
soon the entire corn or 
callus loosens and can be 
lifted off with the fingers 
without even a twinge 
of pain. 


Freezone 


Removes. hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the 
toes and hardened calluses. 
Does not irritate or inflame 
the surrounding skin or tissue. 
You feel no pain when apply- 
ing it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a small bot- 
tle of Freezone on your dress- 
er and never let a corn ache 
twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any 

drug storeinthe U.S. -erConats 











Wonderful 
Phonograph 
== 


Mr. Edison s 






Free Trial 


Yes, you may keep 
this new Edis pon= f 
Thomas A. Edison’s 
re; at phonograph wi th the 
stylus—and your choieg 

of records, too, ©! ° 
balance at tate of only a how cents a day. Try the New Edison 
in your own home before you re tobuy. Send no money 
down. Ent tevtain your friends with your favorite records. 
Write Today fare an Ne Eslon Book, Send yor 
picture “8 oot ee New Edis phonographs, No gbligatiqns. 

afi 








BSON, Edis aoc Fhonopraphe ‘Dis tri 


L 2°35 Baise, Edison Block, 





Reena inols 














You can make $60 a 
week and get Free 
Auto. I want hustlers, 
~ money-makers, to work 

with me, to advertise, sell 
and appoint agents. Big- 
gest thing in years. City 
conveniences without 

peP plumbing. Used in any room. 
FOU Sells on sight. Demonstrating 
tub furnished. = og small, self-empty- 
ing, non-leakable. Guarar 


AGENTS MAKE SALES EASILY 


Two sales daily means $60.00a week. Leg «gett, Ohio, “Worked 
two hours, took two orders, profit $10.00."" Hayhurst, Nebr., 
**Took 11 orders in 4% days—profit $55.00, ordered 12 more 
tubs.’ Manning, Iowa, ‘‘Sold 10 tubs in one day—profit 
$50.00." DeHut, Nebr., ‘‘Sold 12 tubs in three days—profit 
$60.00. And bundreds of ‘others making big money. 70 percentof 
homes have no bath tubs. Experience and = pt mae if Jaen 
given totherightman. Get full particulars and 


aly N Frei 
H. 8. Bobinson, Pres., THE ROBINSON CABINET MFG. co. 


4667 Factories Buildi ng TOLEDO. OHIO 


Every Donut Can 
Get an Auto Free. 
NO CONTEST. 


















Me 


| Moles Disappear 


} Without Disfigurement or Pain 
SODETHEL, a specialist’s remedy 
permanently dries up Moles and 
other growths, Leaves no scar. 

} Safe, painless, no failure. Send for 

; free booklet giving full particulars. 

} Address WM. DAVIS, M.D. 

Perth Amboy, N. J. 
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Are Your Feet, Giving 


TEACHERS 


You Trouble? This 
time of year many are complaining of tired 
feet—they ache, burn, smart, and swell. 

“SOLACE” 
Pa 4 
will give them relief and you comfort. Send 


25 Cents and have a box on your Dresser. 


SOLACE COMPANY, PORTLAND, IND. 














NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


tm, —Every Deaf Person Knows That. 









I make myself hear after being deaf for 25 
vease with these Artifi- 
ialEar Drums. I wear 
. ther ay and night.{ 
* They are perfectly com- i 
fortable- No one sees Wy 


. J them. Write me and I 
RVs pt dad at and how Fee, bem Medicated Ear Drum 
hear 
GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Barteente. (Inc.) 
aR Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


to buy or sell ourman guides 


TEAC Ki Ee RS A large outline mapon 


vour blackboard in two minutes. 
The H. D, ARENTS CO., 157 Bradley St., New Haven, Conn. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Just for Fun 








The New Kaiserhof 





Good Stories Selected from Various 





Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoyment 








THE WAY TEACHERS DO 


‘‘Ma,’’ said a discouraged little Maple 
Avenue urchin, ‘‘I ain’t going to school 
any more.’’ ‘‘Why, dear?’’ tenderly in- 
quired his mother. ‘‘’Cause ’tain’t no 
use. I ean never learn to spell. The 
teacher keeps changing the words on me 
all the time.’ 


MIGHT HAVE BEEN STRONGER 


‘How much cider did you make this 
year?’’ inquired Farmer A of Farmer 
B who had offered him a sample for 
trial. ‘‘Fifteen bar’ls,’’ was the answer. 
Farmer A took another sip. ‘‘I reckon, 
Si,’’ he drawled, ‘‘ef you’d had another 
apple you might ha’ made another bar’!.’’ 


GOT HIS PRESCRIPTION 


«Two penn’orth of bicarbonate of soda 
for indigestion at this time of night,’’ 
cried the chemist, who had been aroused 
at two a. m., ‘‘when aglass of hot water 
does just as well!’’ ‘‘Weel, weel,’’ re- 
turned Sandy hastily, ‘‘I thank you for 
the advice. I’ll no bother ye after all. 


Gude nicht!’’ 


THE ENVELOPE, NOT THE SEEDS 


Congressman Hull of Iowa once sent 
free seeds to a constituent in a franked 
envelope, on the corner of which were 
the usual words, ‘‘Penalty for private 
use, $300.’ A few days later he received 
a letter which read: ‘‘I don’t know what 
to do about those garden seeds you sent 
I notice it is $300 fine for private 


me. 
use. I want to plant them in my private 
garden. Won’t you see if you can’t fix 


it so I can use them privately? I ama 
law-abiding citizen, and do not want to 
commit any crime.’”’ 


WHAT IT WAS TROUBLED HIM 


An old Seotch fisherman was visited 
during illness by a clergyman, who wore 
a close-fitting clerical waistcoat, which 
buttoned behind. The clergyman asked 
the old man if his mind was perfectly at 
ease. ‘*Oo, ay, I’m a’ richt; but there’s 
just ae thing that troubles me, and I 
dinna like to speak o’t.’’ ‘‘I am anxious 
to comfort you,’’ replied the clergyman; 
**tell me what perplexes you.”’ ‘* Weel, 
sir, it’s just like this,’’ said the old man, 
eugerly. ‘‘I canna for the life o’ me 
mak’ oot hoo ye manage tae get intae 
that westkit.’”’ 


A LOST LESSON 


“‘Now, children,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘I 
have been talking about cultivating a 
kindly disposition, and I will now tell 
you a little story. Henry had a nice 
little dog, gentle as alamb. He would 
not bark at the passers-by or at strange 
dogs, and would never bite. William’s 
dog, on the contrary, was always fight- 
ing other dogs, or flying at the hens and 
eats, and several times he seized a cow. 
He barked at strangers. Now, boys, 
which dog would you like to own—Hen- 
ry’sor William’s?’’ The answer came in- 
stantly, in one eager shout, ‘‘William’s!”’ 


A PERPLEXING SITUATION 


Prof. C. F. Marvin, head of the United 
States Weather Bureau, tells the story 
of an expedition from the University of 
Pennsylvania, that was sent to one of 
the Southern States, some years ago, to 
observe a solar eclipse. 

The day before the event, one of the 
professors said to an old colored man 
who was employed in the household 
where the astronomer was quartered: 
‘‘Sam, if you will watch your chickens 
to-morrow morning, you will find that 
they’ll all go to roost at eleven o’clock.’’ 
Sam, as might be expected, was skepti- 
cal, but at the appointed hour the heavens 
were darkened, and the chickens, as 
foretold, retired to roost. At this the 
old negro’s amazement knew no bounds, 
and he sought out the man of science. 
“*Perfessor,’’ said he, ‘‘how long ago did 
you know dem chickens would go to 
roost?’’ ‘‘About a year ago,’’ said the 
professor, with a faint smile. ‘‘Well, 
ef dat don’t beat all!’’ was Sam’s per- 
plexed reply. ‘‘Why, pertessor, a year 





ago dem chickens wan’t even hatched!’’ 





TEACHING HER POLITENESS 


Jimmy had come to Sunday School 
with dirty hands. His teacher was 
shocked. ‘‘Jimmy,’’-she said, reprov- 
ingly, ‘‘your hands are very dirty. What 
would you say if I came to school that 
way?’’ ‘‘I wouldn’t speak about it,’’ said 
Jimmy; ‘ ‘I'd be too polite. ”’ 


EXTREME DISSIPATION 


A small, henpecked little man was 
about to take an examination for life 
insurance. ‘‘You don’t dissipate, do 
you?’’ asked the physician as he made 
ready for tests. ‘‘Not a fast liver, or 
anything of that sort?’’ The little man 
hesitated a moment, looked a bit fright- 
ened, then replied in a small piping voice, 
**T sometimes chew a little gum.’’ 


DOUBLE-BARRELED REVENGE 


Wilkinson was near the exploding point 
when his neighbor met him in the street. 
‘*That man Potter,’’ he burst out, ‘‘has 
more cheek than anybody I ever met.’’ 
‘‘Why, what has he done?’’ asked the 
neighbor. ‘*He came over to my house 
last night and borrowed a gun to kill a 
dog that kept him awake at night.’’ 
‘‘Well, what of that?’’ ‘‘What of that?’’ 
shouted Wilkinson. ‘‘It was my dog.’’ 


DID SHE ENJOY IT? 


A small boy who had recently passed 
his fifth birthday was riding in a sub- 
urban car with his mother, when they 
were asked the customary question: 
**How old is the boy?’’ After being told 
the correct age, which did not require a 
fare, the conductor passed on to the next 
person. The boy sat quite still, as if 
pondering over some question, and then, 
concluding that full information had not 
been given, called loudly to the con- 
ductor, then at the other end of the car: 
‘And mother’s thirty-one. ’’ 


? THE RULING PASSION 
‘Chrissie and me have had a row,”’ 
said the young man, murdering gram- 
mar in the intensity. of his grief. 

‘“‘Why, what’s up? 

**Well, you know Chrissie’s a teacher, 
and—I mean Ican stand a bit, but there’s 
a limit. ’’ 

*‘I_ don’t understand. What’s the 
trouble exactly?’’ 

**Why, I promised to meet her last 
Monday at 7 under the clock at Charing 
Cross, and I couldn’t get there till 7.30. 
And when I arrived—would you believe 
it?—she asked me if I’d brought a writ- 
ten excuse from my mother! Isn’t that 
enough to put anybody off?’’ 

GAVE THE WRONG SIGNALS 

The grammar school mind of Washing- 
ton Heights, New York City, is as re- 
sourceful as it is brilliant. Yesterday a 
fond mother called at the superintend- 
ent’s office of Public School No. 186 hold- 
ing by the hand her gala-clad youngster. 
He was eight years old and beamed his 
innocence over a wide Columbus collar 
and a gorgeous red Windsor tie. His 
mother looked from him to the superin- 
tendent in righteous indignation as she 
sought to know why the boy, having had 
excellent marks in all subjects for many 
months, had not been promoted. 

**Why, my boy has had ‘D’ and ‘C’ in 
almost every study each month this 
year. If he is not promoted, who can 
be?’’ asked the astounded mater. ‘‘Is 
there some prejudice against my son in 
this school? If there is I shall go to the 
last resort to have him receive: that 
which is his due.” | 

When opportunity offered the superin- 
tendent explained that there was no con- 
spiracy to submerge Willie despite his 
talents. He made it clear that the best 
marks given at the school are ‘‘A’’ and 
“*B”’ and the lowest ‘‘D’’ and ‘‘C.”’ 

The fond mother nearly. swooned. 

‘‘Why,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘he told me 
that ‘D’ meant dandy, ‘C’ meant care- 
ful, ‘B’ stood for bad and ‘A’ meant 
awful!’’ 

When last seen Willie was following 
his arm up Amsterdam avenue, with 
every indication that he was to have an 
‘‘A”’ afternoon.—N. Y. Herald. 

















makes a specialty of catering 
to the comforts and needs of 


TEACHER TOURISTS 


whether traveling alone, or jn 
parties. Ladies traveling alone 
are shown. every possible con- 
sideration and courtesy. 
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mMiteporRider. HB SIS 


Clark St. near Jackson Blvd, 


Ces Wrerevere 
CHICAGO BEAUTIFUL 


Few people not acquainted with Chicago 
realize its many beautiful and worth while 
features. 

Chicago has the finest park and_ boulevard 
system in the world. The Field Museum, 
The Art Institute, the new $3,500,000 Munici- 
pal Pier, the cool breezes of Lake Michigan,- 
these are only a few of the many attractions, 

Send For Our Free Booklet 
about Chicago, containing illustrations, de 
scriptive matter and a map of the down-town 
section. Ask for book HB. 


NEW KAISERHOF HOTEL 
CHICAGO 




































































$150.00 Salary for 60 Days| 


summer Work Paid one good reliable person in} 
each town. No special experience is necessary, } 
Just distribute Free circulars, and take orden} 
for White Ribbon Concentrated Flavoring, Nor} 
alcoholic—Big demand, steadily increasing, In} 
time these flavors will be used exclusively in} 
every home. Reserve your territory quick, 


J. S. ZIEGLER COMPANY, | 
_7H—E. Harrison St. Chicago 
















and inventive a bilit 
Men of Ideas should write for m 
“Lists of Needed Inventions,” ‘‘Patent Buyers” 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Advice Fre 


RANDOLPH & CO,, Patent Attorneys, Dept. 84 Washington,)G 
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HOE OTEL 


36 ae SQUARE WES 
NEW YORK 


Located at the Southern entrance: to Fifth 
Avenue facing Beautiful Washington Square 
Park. Convenient to all stores, theatres, points 
of interest, railroad and steamship lines. Ev 
tirely screened throughout. 
COOL AND COMFORTABLE 
PRIVATE BATH WITH EVERY ROOM 
EUROPEAN PLAN AMERICAN PLAN 
(Without Meals) (With Meals) 
$1.50 Day and up (1) $3.00 Day and up ll 
2.00 “ ““ (2) 5. (2) 
10.00 Week ** (1) = 18.00 Week “ {! 
12.00 “ “ (2) 25.00 aa! 
Suites or connecting rooms at reasonable raté. 
Hotel’s personal representative will meet gues’ 
at Railroad Station or Steamship Piers if de 
sired. (No charge for this service.) 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND MAP OF CITY 
L. M. THOMPSON, MANAGER. 
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